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'PiiKKE  arc  mighty  agoiicies  in  the  ])hy8i(*al  world,  wliich  liavo 
not  only  temporarily  marked  the  plane  where  their  manifesta¬ 
tions  have  occurred,  but  have  likewise  stamped  their  impress 
ii|M)n  them  to  endure  for  ever;  and  so,  too,  in  the  world  of 
mind,  there  are  master-spirits  which  have  not  only  exendsi'd  a 
niiglity  intluence  upon  their  own  age  and  country,  hut  have 
also  defied  the  ])ower  of  time;  and  are,  even  now,  (‘XcTting  ovei 
the  human  intellect  a  more  extensive  dominion  than  that  whicdi 
they  possessed  over  their  own  contemporaries.  Among  these — 

“  I)(‘ad,  hut  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  tlieir  urns,’* 


none  deserve'  a  loftier  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and  few 
have  had  greater  influence  upon  succeeding  agi'S,  than  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarroti.  The  architect  of  St.  Peter’s  —  the  skilful 
engiuee'r  wliose  etibrts  almost  saved  Florence  in  her  last 
struggle  for  IVee'dom — the  designer  of  the  (  artoon  of  Pisa, 
whose  appi'arance  marked  an  era  in  Art — the  ])ainter  of  the 
Sistine  Ohapel,  wlu'iice  gc'iieration  after  generation  of  artists 
lu'ive  since  drawn  inspiration — the  sculptor  of  the  tomh  of  the 
Mi'dici,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Julius  II.  —  the  author  of 
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proiiiisi's  thus  made,  and  presc'iit  a  lull  and  most  able  delineation 
tlu'  brilliant  career  ol‘  Miebael  Anc;elo,  wliose  long  life 
(‘Xtcndid  from  1474  to  and  whose  mental  powers  eon- 

tiniu'd  unimpaired  even  in  bis  ninetieth  year.  Tlie  principal 
incidents  of  his  life  are  too  generally  known  to  rcipiire  recapitii- 
liition,  anil  we  shall,  therefore,  conHiie  oiii selves  to  bringing 
licfore  (uir  r(*aders  some  of  the  most  interesting  facts  and 
(  loipicnt  passages  in  Mr.  llarfonrs  work  relating  to  the  great 
artist  and  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries. 

'flic  rilling  passion  was  never  more  strongly  dis])layed  in 
eailv  youth  than  in  the  case  of  Michael  Angelo.  Descended 
from  the  noble  family  of  the  (\)nnts  of  Canossa,  his  father 
esteemed  it  a  disgrace  that  his  son  should  become  an  artist, 
r  inonstrati'd  with  him  on  his  fondness  for  drawing,  ]>rohibited 
him  Iroin  using  the  pencil,  and  had  even  recourse  to  severe 
])ei>onal  chastisement;  but  all  in  vain;  and  the  fathm*  was  at 
length  obligi'd  to  yield,  though  with  a  very  bad  grace,  to  this 
scion  of  the  Counts  of  (^inossa  following  art  as  a  profession. 
4'hi‘  abilities  of  Michael  Angelo  soon  attracti'd  the  notice  of 
koienzo  de’  ^ledici,  and  the  vouth  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  San  ^larco;  whi‘re,  in  liis  ardour  to  excel,  lie  ])ur- 
siied  his  professional  studies  even  on  holidays,  and  often  far  into 
the  silent  hours  of  the  night.  While  Michael  Angelo  studied 
at  I' 1  oreiice,  he  had  the  privilege  of  associating  on  intimate  terms 
with  some  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  age,  such 
as  Politian  and  Pico  di  Mirandala.  Lorenzo  was  a  great  ])atron 
of  Creek  litiTature,  and  two  young  Knglishmen,  named  (jlrocyn 
and  (kdi't,  aft(*rwards  distinguished  promoti'rs  of  (ireek  learn¬ 
ing  in  their  own  country,  obtained  their  knowledge  of  it  at 
Morence : — 


‘‘'flic  torch  of  Cri'ck  learning,”  says  Mr.  Harford,  ‘‘which  to  the 
honour  of  Lngland,  has  so  long  emitted  a  pure  and  .steadfast  light  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Isis  and  the  (him,  was  thus  diaaved  to  her  from 
those  of  the  Arno,  beneath  the  auspices  of  Jioreiizo  de’  M(*dici  and 
J’olitian.  Such,  however,  is  the  power  of  bigotry  and  prejudice,  that 
great  opposition  was  made  to  the  lirst  attempts  of  J'higlish  scholars 
to  introduce  (ireek  letters  into  our  two  Universities,  'flie  facetious 
])en  of  Sir  Thomas  More  denominated  the  two  parties  at  Oxford  for 
and  against  the  new  study,  as  Creeks  and  Trojans,  and  so  bitter  was 
their  mutual  animosity,  that  they  actually  came  to  blows,  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  opposing  faction  being,  ‘  Cave  a  Gravis,  ne  Jlereticus 
tias.’  AVhen  Ih'asmus  visited  Oxford,  this  ])r(‘judice  was  on  the 
decline;  hut  it  continued  so  strong  at  Cambridge,  that  he  lectured 
on  Chrysostom  to  empty  benches ;  and  severe  pimalties  were  even 
deiKtiiiiecd  against  any  one  who  should  be  detected  as  having  a 
t»rcek  'restament  in  his  possession.” 


J  MK  II  AKIi  anc;ki.(»  and  (  ontkmpdhakies. 

Tn  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  an  interest In<r  account  ofth 
IMatonic  Aeadeinv,  founded  at  Florence  by  Cosmo  de’  Mcdid 
will  he  found,  and  of  the  doctrines  and  beliefs  of  these  niodcn.: 
Platonists.  Michael  Angelo  used  to  frecpient  the  meetinj^  of-' 
this  Academy,  and  his  po(‘try  ])roves  how  dee])ly  he  was  iinbued' 
with  its  d(K*tVines;  and  Mr.  Harford  tliinks,  that  tlieir  intiueiut 
is  also  to  be  traced  in  his  artistic  works,  inducinn:  a  lofty 
idealism,  a  love  of  allegory,  and  mystical  views  of  nature  and 
art.  The  death  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  in  141)2,  was  a  groai 
blow  to  Micluud  An|^elo,  who  lon«^  continued  deejdy  to  lament 
him,  but  found  a  relume  from  his  ^rief  in  unceasing  application 
to  his  professional  studies.  About  this  time,  he  seems  to  have 
ac(piired  the  ])rofound  knowledge  of  anatomy  for  which  he  wa> 
afterwards  so  distinguished.  He  was  intimate  with  the  imorof 
the  monastery  of  Santo  S])irito,  and  executed  for  its  church  a 
Cru(*itix  in  wood  of  somewhat  less  than  the  natural  size.  Tii- 
prior,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  talents,  furnished  hiiii 
with  an  a])artment  in  which  to  pursue  his  anatomical  stiidk 
On  first  handling  the  dissecting  knife,  however,  his  nervou' 
system  was  so  powerfully  affected  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  mus: 
for  ('ver  abandon  it.  Ifut  his  resolute  will  and  unqueiichublt 
desiiv  to  render  himself  a  com])lete  master  of  the  science  of 
design  came  to  his  aid,  and,  at  length,  enabled  him  to  overcome 
his  re])ugnance.  Subjects  were  IVecjuently  sup])lied  him  fniiii 
the  hos])ital  of  the  monastery;  and,  ultimately,  he  became  able 
to  haiidh*  the  knife  with  surgical  indifference  and  ])recisi()n. 

e  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  1  )est -writlor. 
])arts  of  Mr.  Harford’s  work,  the  history  of  Sa\onarola,  tlia' 
tearless  and  single-minded,  but  ill-starred  ])ivcursor  of  tli- 
Reformation,  who,  for  some  years,  exercised  in  Florence  a  power 
as  gri'at  as  that  afterwards  (‘xercised  by  Calvin  in  Ceneva 
Michael  Angelo  had  a  great  friendship  for  this  extraordinan 
man,  regarded  his  character  with  affectionate  veneration,  ami 
in  his  later  years,  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  wiitings  of 
Savonarola  were  his  favourite  study.  Ifoth  the  monk  and  the 
artist  were  ardently  attaedied  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  in  whict 
the  former  fell,  and  the  latter  long  afterwards  nobly  dh 
tinguished  himself,  when  a])pointed  coinmissary-gc'noral  of  the 
fortifications  of  Florence,  against  the  attacks  of  Hie  lm]icrialist.‘ 
in  l-Vil).  Savonarola  was  born  at  Ferrara,  in  14 ‘>2.  llewiiso! 
noble  extraction,  and  being  destined  for  the  medical  jirofession 
had  all  the  advantages  of  a  learned  (‘ducalion.  He  soon,  ho" 
ev(‘r,  evinced  a  decided  preference  for  the  studv  of  theologv 
ami  to  avoid  the  opposition  of  his  relations,  secretly  (piittcdthf 
])atermd  root  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  joined  himself  f 
a  Homi:n\‘an  fraternity  at  Ifologna.  His  first  appearance  as  * 
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]>rpa(*li(‘r  at  Kloromr  took  place*  iii  148»‘k  wh(*n  Dwiii^  to  a 
natural  difficulty  of  arti(‘iilation,  he  entirely  fail(*(l.  Uiidis- 
r<Mira‘j:ed,  however,  he  persevered  tor  a  year,  like*  the  great 
orator  of  ( ireeee,  in  trying  to  overcome  this  defect,  and  sucivediHl 
so  well  that,  being  appointed  in  148(),  to  preach  at  Brescia, 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  was  apparent.  From  this  time,  his 
j»n‘aching  was  distingnish(‘d  by  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  a 
rcfiU’iiK*!’.  lie  denouneed  the  viees  of  the  age,  the  luxury  and 
profligacy  of  nobles,  and  priests,  and  cardinals,  and  even 
V(‘iitured  to  point  to  Uonu*  as  the  mystic  Babylon,  and  mother 
(d‘  abominations.  In  14!)1,  he  was  appointed  prior  of  the 
I  Dominican  convent  of  San  Marco  in  Florence,  and  soon  becanu* 
tlie  most  j)opular  preacher  in  the  city;  crowds  Hocking  to  hear 
him  Iroin  the  neighbouring  villages  as  well  as  from  the  town 
ilsclf : — 


‘‘Many  of  the  tradesmen,”  says  !Mr.  Harford, forbore  to  oj)en 
tliiMP  shops  till  after  tin*  morning  preaching  was  ovt'r,  and  not  a  few 
of  thiMii  wen*  in  the  habit  of  exercising  hos[)itality  to  suclrof  tlu* 
peasants  as  had  come  in  from  a  great  distance,  and  needed  refresh- 
iiuMjt.  Bven  (luring  llie  rigours  of  winter,  the  area  in  front  of  San 
Marco  was  thronged,  long  before  the  doors  were  opened,  by  a  multi- 
tnd(‘  of  (l(‘vot(*i‘s,  anxicnis  to  obtain  the  best  places.  The  peo[)le 
hung  upon  his  lips  with  int(‘ns(‘  interest,  for  he  addressed  them  with 
a  fervour,  an  allcction,  and  a  thhdity  which  they  had  never  before 
w  it  n(*sst‘d,  and  which  d('e[)ly  touclu'd  their  consciences  and  their 
hearts.  .\n  incrcasial  att(*ntion  to  the  duties  of  r(*ligion,  and  a 
remai’kahh*  ndbrinat ion  of  life  and  manners,  gradually  lH*(*:inie  the 
visible*  cons(*(pienccs  of  Savonarola’s  pr(*aching.” 


Savonanda,  as  Mr.  Harford  justly  observes,  was  not  tin*  first 
Italian  who  had  denounced  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
corrn])tion  of  the  ])apacy.  Petrarch,  a  century  before*,  in  his 
“  P}dstle‘s  .sine  and  in  three  of  his  Sonin*! s,  spe)ke  of  tin* 

l{omish  Fourt  at  Avignon,  as  the  western  Babylon,  a  sink  of 
iniepiity,  a  hell  upon  earth;  and  Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  Vlll., 
and  Alexande*!’  \d.,  the  successors  of  the  popes  denoune(‘d  by 
I  Vtrarch,  and  under  whom  the  youth  and  manhood  of  Savonarola 
W(*re  passed,  were  (*(pially  vicious  and  unprin(‘i})led,  and  disgraced 
tlieir  jiosition  by  the  most  shameless  profligacy  and  the  darkest 
Climes.  These*  roused  the  zeal  of  Savonarola,  and  one  cannot 
but  admire  the  courage  of  a  simjile  monk  carrying  out  his 
ie*forms  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  the  face  of  all  Italy, 
l-oreiizo  de*’  Medici — although  he  and  Savonarola  work(.*d  in 
‘lilh*rent  ways,  the  one  trying  to  eliv(‘rt  the  Flor(*ntines  in  order 
to  ])r(*vent  them  from  thinking  of  th(‘ir  lost  lib(*rties,  the  other 
striving  to  reform  their  minds  and  lead  them  heavenwards — 
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li.'id  siK'li  ii  o])ini()n  of  llic  fidelity  uiid  trutlitiiliK'ss  of  tlif 

Itoiiiinic'aii  inoiik,  tliiit  ho  sent  for  liiin  wlieii  on  his  doatlilH}(l, 
uiid  listtMK'd  ill  tlie  most  devout  manner  to  his  prayers  and 
exhortations.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  ^lediei,  Savonarola 
was  applitnl  to,  hy  the  members  of  the  new  p^overnment,  to  point 
out  the  iiK'usures  best  adapti'd  to  tlie  present  erisis.  lliislc 
did  in  an  (‘locpu'nt  address,  and  eomduded  hy  exhort inp^  tlu* 
eitizens:  1st.  '\'u  do  wluitever  they  resolved  upon  in  tlie  tear  ol 
(mmI.  ‘J.  To  act  on  a  patriotic  preference  of  public  to  private 
interests,  d.  To  jiromul^ate  a  p;encral  amnesty ;  and  4th.  To 
fix  the  p^overnment  on  a  jiojmlar  basis.  Thus  jilaced  in  an 
elevateil  and  (Munmandinp;  position,  the  subsi'qucnt  mistakes  of 
Savonar(4a  were  the  eonsi'quences  of  a  misdirected  zt‘al  tor 
p:ood  and  p^n^at  objects,  not  of  any  selfish  or  unworthy  motives. 
Mr.  Harford  p^ives  .sevi'ral  sjiecimens  of  Savonarola’s  jiowi'rs  ;is 
a  preacher,  wliich  will  be  found  very  j^enerally  interesting’,  from 
tlieir  fervour,  boldness,  and  just  vii‘ws  of  (Tirislian  truth.  The 
indignation  of  the  jiajial  (‘ourt  ap^ainst  this  unscrupulous  refoniior 
was  unboumh'd,  and  his  own  rashness  at  length  enabled  them 
to  effect  his  destruction,  lie  endeavour(‘d  to  turn  the  (  arnival 
into  a  religious  ceremony,  of  wliich  mystic  dances  and  sacml 
songs  formeil  a  part,  the  whole  scene  Ix'ing  strongly  tingid  hy 
fanaticism.  lit'  induct'd  the  citizens  to  give  up  indecorein 
b(K>ks,  pictures,  and  tdijectsof  extravagant  luxury,  and  restilved, 
tluring  the  (’arnival  of  14b7,  iqion  making  a  htdocaust  t)f  the 
various  ollending  tibjects,  which  is  thus  graiihically  tlescribed  hy 
Mr.  Ilarfiu’d  : — 

“  A  |>y raniitlal  scallbhl  was  t'rt'cictl  for  tins  pnrjxisc  in  the  puhlic 
plact*,  opj)usiit'  tht*  palact' t)f  the  St'ipnorv.  At  its  hast' wert' to  1h' 
set'u  fal.>(‘  Ixanls  anti  liair,  inastpit'ratling  tlrt'sst's,  cards  and  tliee. 
mirrors  anti  pt'rlnint'rv,  Ik  ails  anti  trinkets  t)f  varitius  stirts;  hipluT 
up  wtTt'  .arrangctl  hot)ks  anil  tlrawings,  busts  anti  pt)rtraits  of  the 
most  et‘l(*l)ratt'ti  i’ lortaitiiit'  h«*autit's;  and  even  jiicturt's  bv  pre:it 
artists,  ctmdt'innt'tl  in  many  instanct's,  on  verv  insuilicitnil  prtniiitls. 
as  intlt'corous  or  irrt‘lipit)us.  Kven  Fra  llartt)lt)nu'o,  ont'  of  the 
greatest  artists  ot  that,  tn*  t)f  any  age,  was  so  carrietl  awav  hv  the 
enthusiasm  t»t  tin*  mtunent,  as  to  bring  his  lift'-acatlt'iny  stinhcs  to  be 
eoiisunn  tl  on  this  pyrt*,  forgetlul  that,  in  the  ahst'iict*  t)f  sueh  stutiie?. 
ht'  t’ould  nevt'r  himst'lt  havt*  rist'ii  ahovt*  low  inetlioerit  v,  nt)r  sueli 
paintt'rs  as  Kaphat'l  anti  Miehat'l  Angelo  t*vt‘r  have  ht't'ii  trainotl  to 
glory.  Loren/.o  tli  (  reili,  like  himst'lt,  a  devotetl  follower  of  Savoim* 
rola,  tlitl  tin*  same.  It  was  thus  that  a  man  t)f  great  learning  aim 
hdty  t'lotpnMiet*,  lull  ot  zeal  also  ftir  the  glorv  of  (ioil,  anti  for  the 
highest  interests  ot  humanity,  was  betrayed  by  monkish  extravaganee 
into  an  indi.M'iiminating  warfare  against  taste  and  genius,  'fhe  pile 
t  lus  const rueteil  was  st't  tire  to  by  the  enthusiastic  pmeessioii. 
amnist  hymns  and  acclamations;  and  its  value  mav  be  judged  of  by 
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tho  fact,  that  a  merchant  of  Venice  olfered  to  purchase  the  whole  at 
the  price  of  2(MHH)  crowns.” 


From  this  time  the  infliicnce  of  SaAonarola  appears  to  have 
declined,  but  not  his  refonniii"  zeal,  and  denunciations  of 
papal  corruption,  which,  at  last,  induced  the  infamous 
Alexander  VI.,  to  detennine  on  elfectin^  his  destruction.  An 
interdict  and  excommunication  was  suspended  over  1^'lorence, 
the  partisans  of  the  jMedici  and  of  the  llomish  (V)urt  obtained 
an  ascendancy  in  her  councils,  and  the  s])ot  where  the  daunt h'ss 
monk  was  arrested  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  beautiful  library 
of  San  Marco.  His  arrest  was  immediately  notified  to  the  jK)p(', 
who  dispatched  two  judn^os  from  Rome  to  try,  or  rather  to  con¬ 
demn,  him.  Savonarola  was  put  to  the  torture  in  its  severest 
form,  and  the  cxtnnnity  of  pain  wruno^  from  him  admissions 
retracted  as  soon  as  the  torture  ceas(*d.  After  passinji^  a  month 
in  prison,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  strangled  and  burnt,  ulon<i;  with 
his  disciples,  Rescia  and  MaralH  Sylvestre,  which  sentcnice 
was  carrh'd  into  eflcctt  on  the  2drd  of  ^lay,  1  dOiS,  and  the  ashes 
of  the  martyrs  was  afterwards  cast  into  the  Arno.  The  dejiort- 
ment  of  Savonarola  was  calm  to  the  end ;  and  his  last  words  to 
his  confessor  were  “  JVay  for  me,  and  tell  my  fricnids  not  to  be 
(liscouraj:;ed  at  my  death,  but  to  continue  steadfast  in  my 
doctrine,  and  to  live  in  peace.” 

During  the  period  of  Savonarola’s  power  in  Florence,  Michael 
Angelo  had  paid  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  and  had  executed  his 
Ilacclius,  and  the  (iroup  of  the  Rieta,  now  in  St.  Reter’s. 
Nothin^;  could  exceed  the  celebrity  which  the  last  of  these  <rr(*at 
works  attached  to  his  name.  It  was  the  theme  of  universal 


admiration.  Roets  celebrated  its  merits,  artists  multiplied 
studies  from  it,  and  its  author  was  hmiceforth  rt‘^ard(‘d  as  the 


tirst  of  livinji;  sculptors.  In  1002,  he  revisited  Florence, 
rec(‘iv('d  a  commission  to  execute  a  c(dossal  statue  from 


havinjif 
a  <j^r('at 


hliM’k  of  marbh'  which  had  lon^  lain  neji^lected  in  the  Ralazzo 
^  ecehio.  From  this,  in  spite  of  the  ditliculties  of  the  under- 
takin<^,  he  sculpturc'd  his  ceh'bratcd  “  Havid,”  which  now  stands 
in  theop(‘n  air  in  front  of  the  l^alazzo  Vecchio.  About  this  time, 
he  also  painted  a  Holv  Familv  for  Anj^elo  Doni,  and  desi^nc'd 
the  famous  (Cartoon  of  Risa,  in  competition  with  Leonardo  da 
^  inci.  Fach  artist  selected  his  subject  from  the  wars  between 
Moreiice  and  Risa.  Leonardo  chose  a  (uivalry  encountm* ;  his 
youthful  competitor  a  company  of  infantry  surprised  by  the 
iU‘ar  aj)proach  of  the  enemy  whilst  bathinj^  in  the  Arno.  In 
Michael  Anp^elo’s  cartoon  the  figures  wx*re  of  the  size  of  life, 
drawn  in  black  chalk,  the  shadow's  beinj^  in  brown,  and  the 
lights  ill  ditferent  degrees  of  wdiite.  Renvenuto  Cellini  thus 
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sp(‘ukMof‘  tlic'se  two  prroat  works:  “While  those  cartoons  thu-i 
hunjr  opposite  to  each  other,  they  formed  the  school  of  the 
worhl.  Alth(»ii^di  the  divine  Michael  Anp:elo  afterwards  ])ainte(l 
the  ^»T(‘at  eliapt'l  of  Pope  Jidins,  he  never  a^Min  fully  realized 
the  force  of  th(‘S(\  his  earlier  studies/’ 

Mieha(*l  A  npelo  was  drawn  from  his  literary  and  artistic 
pursuits  at  Flori'iice— where  he  assiduously  studied  the  Tuscan 
jMH'ts,  and  es]>eeially  I  )ante,  as  well  as  the  arts  of  design  —  by  the 
invitation  of  Po|H‘  Julius  11.,  who  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  intrust  to  him  the  execution  of  his  mausoleum.  The 
fiery  old  ]>ontitf  and  the  liaujrhty  independent  sculptor  laid 
iiianv  difierenec's ;  and  at  lenp^th  the  latter,  indignant  at  the 
Ktudi(‘d  nejrh'ct  with  which  he  was  treattHl,  tied  from  Rome  to 
Morc'nce,  and  resunu'd  his  labours  upon  the  Cartoon  of  Pisa. 
He  was,  howevcT,  induced  to  return,  and  was  received  by  the 
|)ope  with  distin<^uished  consideration.  He  returned  to  Rome 
in  loOS,  and  soon  after,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  j)ope,  but 
contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  undertook  the  ])aintin^  of  the 
ceilin^^  of  the  Sistine  Chaped,  which  he  completed  entirely  with 
his  own  hand,  and  which  occupied  him  for  nearly  two  years. 
Of  this  may:nificent  work,  Mr.  Harford  remarks: — 

“Micliacl  A  m^clo  stands  single  and  alone,  no  less  in  the  force  and 
.'»pirit  of  his  execution,  than  in  the  f^^randeur  of  his  conceptions. 
NevtT  was  pt'ncil  im>re  ohedituit  than  his  to  the  su^prestions  of  the 
intellect.  Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  mounting,  hy  means 
of  temjiorary  scaiVolding,  neartT  to  these  awful  Titanic  forms  of 
prophets  and  syhils,  who  look  down  like  another  race  of  beings  from 
their  lofty  st‘ats.  or  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  mirrors 
to  bring  thmn  Inmeath  the  eye,  never  fail  to  he  smitten  with  admira¬ 
tion  at  tlie  dash  and  vigour  of  each  stroke,  and  not  less  at  its 
t'cTtainty  and  truth.  On  a  tine  day,  aids  like  tliese  will  ensure  to 
the  artist  and  tlu*  amateur  impressions  of  indelibh*  wonder  and 
delight,  at  tlu*  originality  of  this  great  artist’s  mind  and  styh*;  a 
style  in  which  the  relief  of  sculpture  appears  to  blend  with  the  rich* 
m‘ss  and  clair-ohseur  of  painting.’’ 

Those  who  wish  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  composition 
and  ])ainting  of  the  Sistine  ceiling,  will  find  it  in  the  tbirteeiitli 
chapter  of  Mr.  Harford's  first  volume,  who  thus  cloquentlv  sums 
up  his  elalH>rate  description  : — 

I lu*  grand  works  ot  creation — the  ])rimeval  history  of  man — the 
entry  of  sin  into  Paradise — the  curse  which  it  brought  on  this  fair 
creation,  and  its  awtid  conse(|uences — the  reversal  of  that  cursi*,  and 
the  rc-<‘ntry  of  life  and  immortality  through  the  (R)sp(*l  — the  initia 
tory  preparation  tor  the  incarnation  of  that  divine  Redecmier  to 

horn  all  the  prophets  hear  witness,  aud  to  whom  at  length  ever' 
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Vnoo  bow— such  are  the  siihjiH'ts  clioson  hv  Michael 

Aic'-clo  to  einplov  bis  creative  pencil.  We  are  carri(‘tl  back  to  tbe 
patriarchal  aij:(‘,  to  tbe  invstic  a^e  »)!’  prophecy  aiul  poetry;  and  we^ 
have  also  l)etore  us  a  inafi;nilict*nt  display  of  tbt'  nii»;bty  t  iierj^ies  ot 
phvsical  forc(‘  and  industry.  Sublimity  of  sentiment  and  unrivalled 
pt/wers  of  design,  undebastul  by  any  admixture  of  pnerib*  supersti¬ 
tion,  here  reij^u  and  triumph.” 


That  selfisli  and  unprincipled  veduptuarv,  Leo  X.,  wliose 
name  has  come  down  to  ])osterity  (‘neirel(‘d  hy  a  halo  of  false 
};lory,  succeeded  the  fiery  old  soldier-pop(',  Julius  11.  lie  sent 
for  Micliael  An<i;(‘lo  as  an  ar(diit('ct,  in  order  to  einjdoy  him  in 
building  a  magnificent  fayade  for  tlu'  church  of  San  Lorcn/o  in 
Flon  nce,  which  contained  the  ashes  of  many  of  the  family  of 
tb(‘  Mi'dici.  In  consequence  of  this  (Munmission,  the  great  artist 
was  compelh'd  to  ]>roceed  to  the  quarries  of  Seravizza,  where 
five  or  six  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  were  consumed  in  making 
roads  and  raising  marbles;  and  yet,  after  all,  the  umh'rtaking 
was  abandoned  by  the  capricious  pope,  whose  ])atronage  proved 
to  Michael  Angedo  the  gri'afest  misfortune  of  his  life. 

In  1»V.>7  took  place  the  terrible  sack  of  Rome  by  the  lawh'ss 
hands  of  the  (kuistalde  de  Hourbon  ;  and,  in  LV29,  the  Imperial 
army  encampe^d  hidore  hdonuice.  d'he  citizens  had  for  some 
time  be(‘n  aware  of  the  inqx'iiding  struggle,  and  had  made 
j)r('pa  rat  ions  to  meet  it.  Towards  the  close  of  15‘JS,  they 
appointed  Micluud  Angelo  commissary-gtuuTal  of  the  fortifi(‘a- 
tioiis,  in  whi<*h  post  he  display(‘d  transcendent  ahilitic's  as  an 
(‘iigiiHS'r.  Ilis  first  care  was  an  attentive  inspei'tion  of  the 
fortifications,  and  the  ex('Cution  of  all  (‘ssential  r(q)airs ;  his 
m‘xt  was  to  ]dace  the  walls  and  fortress  of  San  Miniato,  as 
commanding  the  city,  in  a  conqdi'te  state  of  d(‘fenc(‘,  and  to  add 
to  their  security  hv  lu'w  works  and  bastions.  This  lie  accom- 
plislu'd  with  so  much  scientific  skill,  that,  in  after  times,  the 
(clehrated  French  engineer',  Vauhan,  d(‘vot<‘d  considerable  time 
to  their  examination,  and  made  accurate  drawings  of  tlicun. 
His  labours  wcu’e,  however,  futile.  There  was  ticachcuy  within 
as  well  as  the  foe*  without  ;  and  Malatesta  Haglioni,  the  h'loren- 
tinc  gc'iicral,  introduc'ing  the  cncuny  within  the*  bastions  of  the 
Koinan  gate,  nothing  was  left  hut  to  surremdeu' ;  and  so,  in 
August,  t]n3  lil)(‘i  ti(‘s  of  hdorcuice.  A  geiuTal  amnc'sty, 

with  ccMtain  c'xceptions,  was  one  (d‘  the*  conditions  of  capitula¬ 
tion;  hut,  to  gratify  the  revenge  of  Fo])e  (’lenient  VI 1.,  this 
was  afterwards  violatc'd,  and  tlie  scaffolds  ran  red  with  the 
blood  of  some  of  the  noblc‘st  citizens  of  hJorenca*.  .Michael 
Angelo  was  among  those  excc'jitc'd  from  the  gen(‘ral  amnesty. 
He  succec'ded  in  conc(‘aling  himsc'lf  for  some  time,  and  was  at 
length  pardoned  hy  the  pope*,  who  wishe*d  to  employ  him  on 
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tho  sacristy  of  San  liorcnzo,  for  which  lie  executed  the  toinhsof 
the  Minlici,  where  are  tlie  celebrated  statues  of  (liuliuuo  an.l 
liorcnzodc’  Medici,  and  the  no  less  famous  allegorical  ligun'sof 
Aurora  and  Twilight,  Day  and  Night. 

The  mausoleum  of  Julius  11.,  Micluud  Angelo's  tirst  papal 
commission,  which  had  given  him  such  constant  anxiety,  and 
about  which  he  had  sutiered  so  many  disappointments,  was  at 
length  tinished  on  a  nuluced  scale,  and  erected  in  the  church  of 
San  rictro-in-Vinculis.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Harford:— 


“  Not  having  been  originally  destined  for  its  present  locality,  it 
verv  naturallv  appi*ars  tpiitc  out  ot  place.  It  is  too  lofty  and  vast  in 
its  dimensions  for  the  size  and  height  of  the  church.  The  (»hjoi‘t 
which  princi[)ally  strikes  the  eye,  on  approaching  it,  is  the  colossal 
statue  of  Mos(‘s;  not  placed  according  to  the  artist’s  original  plan, 
on  an  elevatt'd  ]>latform  in  composition  with  various  figures  of 
IVophcts  ami  Virtues,  hut  singly  and  alone  in  the  centre  of  the 
fatj'ade  of  the  inausohMim,  and  close  to  the  eye.  It  is  some  time 
before  the  sptvtator  discovers,  what  ought  to  have  been  a  leading 
object,  the  sarcophagus  and  n'clining  Ibrm  of  Pope  Julius  on  the 
st'ctmd  stagi*  of  tin*  monument.  It  was  the  work  of  Maso  dal  Hosru. 
hut  is  devoiil  t>f  dignity  or  effect.  On  each  side  of  the  Moses,  in 
niches,  an*  twostatm‘s  emblematic  of  Active  and  C’ontemplative  Lift;, 
'fhe  i«lea  is  borrowed  from  Dante,  'fbey  wen*  d(‘signcd  and  tinished 
by  Miehai‘1  .\ngelo  bimst'lf,  and  are  fim*  specimens  of  his  sculptim*. 
Active  liif\\  niuler  tin*  apptdlation  of  Lc'ah,  holds  a  mirror  in  her 
haml.  signifying  that  our  actions  ought  to  lx*  tin*  n'sult  of  n'flection; 
in  tin*  oiln*r  hand  is  a  wreath  of  ilowers,  the  svmhol  of  cheerfulness. 
Oonlejnplative  Life,  under  the  name  of  Kacln*!,  indicates  by  the  bent 
kne(*,  by  the  upraised  head  and  (*y(*,  that  her  wrapt  soul  is  mountifig 
heavi'iiwanls.  Abovt*  the  sarcophagus  is  a  \  irgin  and  (’hild,  from 
the  de>ign  of  ibionarroti,  by  JSettignano.  'flu*  child  bolds  a  little 
bird  in  its  hand,  and  is  a  model  of  grace  and  sNNcetness.  limm** 


diately  above  the  statin's  of  Active  and  (’ont(*mplative  Jiife,  are  two 
tigures  ot  a  Prophet  and  a  Sibyl  by  Monti*lupt),  with  which  Michael  1 
Angelo  was  by  no  mi‘ai:s  satisfied.  The  (‘iitablatun*  of  the  tomb  is  | 
tlanlied  on  each  sidt*  of  the  Moses,  anil  at  its  extremities,  by  termini, 
and  is  further  adorned  by  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  bv  two  marble 
eandelabras.  '1  he  whole  looks  less  like  a  monument  to  the  honour 
of  .lulius  II.  than  to  that  of  Moses.” 


In  lo.ld,  Michael  Angelo,  at  tho  desire  of  Paul  III.,  com* 
meneed  his  tamous  ]>ainting  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Its  design 
and  execution  cost  him  eight  years  of  assiduous  application  and 
severe  labour,  and  it  xvas  tinallv  opened  to  public  view  at  the 
(  hristmas  festival  ot  1541,  when  Alichael  Angelo  was  in  btf 
sixty-eighth  year.  Hefore  the  painting  was  (piite  tinished,  the 
|>o|H'  came  to  view  it,  accompanied  bv  a  train  of  attendants, 
among  them  his  master  of  ceremonies,  Biagio  da  Cesena,  ft 
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1111(1  ^riiiid  old  gentleman,  far  more  alive  to  breaches  of 
rti(iuctto  limn  to  wonders  of  Art.  He  was  terribly  scandalized 
at  tlie  number  of  naked  figures  that  met  his  view,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  tluuu  more  suitable  for  the  walls  of  a  bagnio  than  for 
those  of  a  p()j)e’s  chapel,  irnlueky  man  !  Michael  Angelo  had 
licard  and  rcineinbered  ;  and  never  was  poor  master  of  eere- 
inonies  so  punished.  On  the  pope’s  de])arture,  he  seized  his 
pencil,  and  gave  to  the  eountenaneo  of  Jlinos  (a  huge  monster 
willi  a  swcei>ing  tail,  bowing  amidst  a  crowd  of  demons)  so 
jK'rfoct  a  resemblance  to  lliagio,  that  no  one  could  possibly 
mistake  tlie  likeness.  I’he  painter’s  revenge  semn  became 
known,  and  created  much  merriment ;  but  the  indignant  master 
souglit  the  pope,  and  eom])lained  of  the  insult  to  which  he  had 
hitii  sul)ject('d.  “  Wliere  has  he  placed  you?”  said  the 
amused  pontitf.  ‘‘In  hell,”  replic'd  poor  lliagio.”  “Alas! 
then,”  replied  the  I’ope,  “1  can  do  nothing  for  you;  had  he 
placed  you  in  purgatory  I  might  have  delivered  you,  but  in  hell 
there  is  no  rcdem])tion.” 

In  his  s('ventv-lirst  year,  ^liehael  Angelo  painted,  in  the 
rauline  (bapel,  the  (’onversion  of  St.  Jkiul,  and  the  (’rueitixion 
of  St.  Peter.  ’Jhese,  the  last  works  of  his  pencil,  were  com- 
])let(‘d  wh(*n  he  liad  reaeluMl  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-live. 
As  compared  witli  the  free  and  grand  pencilling  of  his  works  in 
th(*  Sistine  Phajx'l,  their  execution  is  dc'fieient  in  spirit  and 
(‘lUTgy.  “  Tlu'v  may  be  regarded,”  says  Mr.  Harford,  “as 
forming  the  Odyssew  of  his  art.”  Ihdiind  the  great  altar  of 
the  (’atlu'dral  of  Florence  is  still  to  be  si'cn  a  marble  grou}),  the 
last  ])i('(*('  of  sculpture  touched  by  the  great  Florentine.  The 
subject  is  tlie  Dead  (’hrist  su])ported  by  the  Virgin  Mother,  to 
whom  another  femah‘  ligure  is  ministering,  and  A’ieodemus  is 
iutr(Klue('d  near  them  in  a  standing  posture.  Owing  to  tlu* 
mlractahleiu'ss  of  the  marble,  this  group  was  nc'ver  eompletc'd. 
Ihi‘  following  graphic  account  has  been  left  by  an  eye-witness 
ol  th('  eiKTgv  and  certaiutv  with  which  ^lichael  Angelo  wiedded 
his  (bisel 


“  I  innv  Pay  tluat  I  have  s(H*n  ^lichael  Anj:;elo  at  work  after  he  had 
passed  his  sixtii'tli  y('ar,  and  altho\igh  he  was  not’ very  robust,  lie  cut 
away  as  many  scales  frimi  a  block  of  very  hard  marble  in  a  quarter 
ot  an  hoar  as  three  voang  sculptors  would  have  etfected  in  tlirce  or 
tour  hours — a  thing  almost  incredibh*  to  one*  who  had  not  actually 
"Um's.st'd  it.  Such  was  the  impetuosity  and  fire  with  which  he 
pursued  his  labour,  that  1  almost  thought  the  whole  work  must  have 
gone  to  piece's ;  with  a  single  stroke  h(*  brought  down  fragim'nts 
three  or  four  tingers  thick,  and  so  close  upon  his  mark,  that,  had  he 
passed  it,  evi'ii  in  the  slightest  degree,  there  would  have  been  a 
danger  of  ruining  the  whole.” 


The  magnificent 


fabric  of  St.  Peter’s  was  the  work  of  Michael 
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Aii^^clo’s  old  for  bo  was  only  aj)point('d  arobitoct  on  the 

di  atb  of  San  (iallo  in  wboii  be  was  upwards  of  seventy 

yours  of  afjfo.  In  contrast  with  tbe  design  of  bis  predecessor, 
wbose  (bdi'cts  be  bad  clearly  pointed  out,  be  fornu'd  a  new 
plan,  simple  and  majestic,  a  imKlel  of  wbicb  be  executed  in 
liftoen  days,  at  an  expense  of  only  twenty-five  seudi.  It 
oxbibited  a  single  order  of  108  feet,  of  a  magnitude  unexampled 
in  ancu*nt  or  in  modern  times  ;  for  tbe  order  of  tbe  great  Temple 
of  Haalboc,  tbe  loftiest  of  anticpiity,  is  only  eiglity-one  fwt. 
This  order  be  surmounted  by  an  attic  of  tbirty-two  feet,  making 
tbe  front  altogether  I4()  feet  bigb.  Thus,  to  a  gigantic  desig^n 
be  su])eradded  gigantic  features  aj)propriate  to  its  colossal 
dimensions,  and  im|K>sing  by  real  magnitude  as  well  as  by 
(piantitv  and  numbers,  lie  also  restored  tbe  cluireb  to  the 
(ireek  cross, — a  form  best  adapted  to  give  prominence  andefieet 
to  its  grand  and  central  feature,  tbe  magnificent  dome,  wbetlier 
viewt'd  from  witbin  or  wit  bout.  This  design  was  approved  of 
by  tbe  poj)e,  and,  at  tbe  advanced  age  of  seventy-two,  tbe  groat 
sculpt<»r  cntert'd  nj)on  tbe  arduous  duties  of  arcliitect  of  St. 
Peter's.  In  tbe  patent  appointing  bim  to  this  ofb(‘e,  lu* 
demand(‘d  and  (d)tained  tbe  insertion  of  bis  refusal  of  all  salary 
for  bis  great  wt)rk,  and,  during  tbe  seventeen  years  of  his 
sujH'rintendenee,  be  never  received  a  single  farthing.  He  at 
leiigtli  achieved  tbe  magnificent  conception  of  Hramante,  of 
elevating  tbe  Pantheon  in  tbe  air,  and  produced  a  cupola  fur 
surpassing  that  of  Florence  in  beigbt  and  magnificence,  and 
transcending  it  no  less  in  tbe  beauty  both  of  its  external  and  i 
internal  curve  In  this  respect,  indeed,  tbe  dome  of  8t.  Peter’s 
can  scarcelv  be  surpassed  : — 

“  lb*  planttal  it,”  says  Mr.  Harford,  “upon  an  elevated  tambour, 
and  in  place  ot  tin*  unbrokt*n  ])eristyle  of  Hraniante,  be  introdiicol 
on  tin*  sid(*  ot  cacii  window  (sixteen  in  number)  piers  eiu'ircb'd  ^^itl1 
coupb'd  columns,  tbe  sinmnits  of  wbicb  were  (b'stiiu'd  to  bi*  adorned 
with  statues  ot  propliets  and  a])ostles  from  bis  own  designs.  4'lrit 
magical  play  of  light  and  sbadow  upon  tbe  cupola  of  tSt.  P(‘ter’s. 
wbicb  ebarms  tbe  t*ye  ot  tbe  spectator  tbrougliout  tbe  day,  is  a 
conscipience  of  tbese  advancing  pi(Ts,  and  tbe  pres(‘nt  eifect  would 
be  gi'catly  beigbtiaied  it  tbe  statues,  as  seen  on  bis  model,  had 
ai’tually  bt‘en  introduced.  Tbe  corresponding  piers  on  tlu^  minor 
domes  were  also  to  have  been  adorned  with  statues.  Tbe  interior 
sections  ot  tlu*  cupola  correspond  with  those  of  tbe  exterior;  the 
linear  graces  of  tbe  roof  being  repeated,  and  coupltnl  pilasters  within 
answering  to  tbe  coupled  columns  without.  Tbe  lantern  is  singularly 
elegant,  aiul  was  constructed  with  only  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
origiiial  model.” 

I  ntortunately,  Micbat*!  Angelo's  plan  (»f  the  Grc‘ck  cross  was 
tlcparted  from.  Pope  I’aul  V.  autburized  ('arlo  Madcriia  to 
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violate  the  orij^iiial  plan  by  the  elongation  of  the  entranee  nave. 
Had  the  great  artist's  seheine  of  the  (ireek  (toss  Ix'en  adherc'd 
to,  the  eve  of  the  spectator,  on  entering  tlie  church,  would  at 
once  have  b(‘en  struck  by  the  sublimity  of  the  dome,  and  by  the 
tine  arrangement  of  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  fabric  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  it.  Carlo  Maderna’s  alteration  entirely  frustrated 
the  possibility  of  any  such  etfect,  by  placing  the  o]>ening  into 
the  dome  at  such  a  distance  from  the  entrance  portal  asscan'ely 
to  allow  of  its  b(‘ing  visible;  and  it  was  still  more  fatal  to  the 
external  beauty  of  the  building,  for  the  cupola,  on  approaching 
the  grand  fa(;ade,  is  cut  through  in  pcTspective  by  its  upper 
story,  and  is,  theredbre,  half  conceah'd  from  the  I'ye,  instt'ad  of 
lriuin])]iing  as  the  sublime  and  ])r(\siding  feature  of  the  whole 
etlilice.  Another  most  unfortunate  departure  from  the  plan  of 
Michael  Angelo,  has  Ixh'ii  the  substitution  of  the  presimt 
encumhcTC'd  fa(;ade,  frittered  and  broken  into  a  numb(T  of 
parts,  for  the  grand  portico  in  the  style  of  the  Pantheon,  which 
j)r('sonti'd  a  design  of  unexampled  boldiu'ss  and  magniticence. 
Mr.  Harford  su])])lies  two  careful  drawings  of  St.  IVter's — as 
Michael  Angedo desigiu'd  it,  and  as  it  now  appears — which  show 
far  better  than  any  (U'seription  how  iiiucdi  the  world  has  lo.st 
l)v  these  ill-judged  departures  from  the  plans  of  the  great 
Florc'ntine. 

A  very  interesting  clia])ter  in  the  st'cond  volume  is  di'voted 
to  th('  considerations  of  ^licdiael  Ang(do’s  poetry,  which,  says 
Mr.  Harford,  “is  dei'ply  interc'sting  from  the  liglit  wliich  it 
r(‘tleets  upon  his  (‘haracter  and  opinions,  as  well  as  from  its 
intrinsic,  iK'auties.  It  chiefly  consists  of  small  poems,  some  of 
wliich  are  light,  airy  effusions  of  spinlive  fancy,  wliilst  the 
gn*ater  part  are  of  a  graver  cdiaracter,  and  are  n'plett',  like  his 
art,  with  original  and  lofty  thought,  and  pure*  and  noble  senti- 
ini'iit,  conv('ved  in  language  concise,  vig’orous,  and  eh'gant.  The 
collection  inclinh's  sixty-two  small  poems  under  the  name  of 
madrigals,  and  sixty-four  sonnets,  b(‘sidcs  a  lew  piec(\s  of  somc*- 
what  greater  compass, — tbe  most  inti'iesting  among  wliich  is  an 
eh'gy,  in  which  he  dejdores  the  death  of  a  brother,  and  describes 
in  a  touching  strain  of  devotion  and  temderness,  how  miudi  this 
stroke  had  revived  his  feeling  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  father." 
The  original  MSS.  of  thes(^  poems  in  .Michaid  Angelo’s  own 

ire  among 
were  fiist 
Manni  in 
dons,  both 

m  Italy  and  France*;  ami,  about  ten  yt'ars  ago,  Mr.  Fk  Taylor 
puhlishi'd,  at  Tiondon,  an  elegant  essay  on  these  poems,  accom¬ 
panied  hy  various  translations.* 


*  For  spucimens  of  Angelo’s  graver  suiuiets  vve  refer  oar  reuJere  to  .Mr. 


handwriting. 


iranscniKHi 


- veiy  clearly  and  carelully  _ 

tlie  li^  erary  tn'asures  of  the  Vatican  Idbiary.  'flu 
])uhlish('d  at  FToronce  in  l(>‘2d,  and  wene  n'printed  1 
17‘J().  They  have  since  iiassed  through  several  e( 
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Ill  Ins  old  age,  Michael  Angelo  >vas  deeply  alHictid  by  thr 
death  of  his  faithful  and  attached  servant  Urbino,  who  liud 
lived  with  him  for  twenty-six  years  ;  and  the  following  touehiii|» 
letter  to  Vasari,  who  had  written  to  condole  with  him,  sliows 
how  deej)ly  he  felt  his  loss : — 

*‘My  dkak  (Jkougk. —  I  scarcely  know  how  to  write,  hut  1  imm 
just  ackiiowledm*  your  letter.  You  have  heard  of  T rhino's  death— 
an  event  for  which  most  grateful  thanks  are  due  from  me  lo  (Jod, 
though,  as  resjh‘cts  myself,  the  loss  is  most  severe,  and  my  grief 
pn»found.  My  thanks  are  thus  due,  hecaust‘,  while  living,  his  care 
of  me  was  such  as  greatly  to  pndong  my  lift*,  and  dying,  he  haii 
taught  me  to  meet  death,  not  with  aversion  hut  with  (h‘siie.  lie  1 
lived  with  me  twenty-six  years,  and  I  ever  found  him  incomparable  ^ 
and  faithful ;  and  now,  when  1  had  ri'iidered  him  rich,  and  n'garded  i 
him  as  tlu‘  prop  and  the  repose  of  my  old  agi*,  he  has  pass(*d  away.  5 
leaving  im*  no  other  hope  hut  that  of  njoining  him  in  Paradisi*;  and  | 
of  this  (jod  has  vouchsafed  me,  as  it  were,  the  j)ledge,  hy  the  great  I 
hlessedness  of  his  last  moments.  II is  chief  regrets  in  the  pros[)ect  I 
of  death  wert*,  that  he  left  me  in  this  deceitful  world  pressial  upon  i 
hy  so  many  sorrows,  though,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  me  is  f 
departial  togeth(‘r  with  him,  nor  does  auglit  remain  behind  hut  a  deep  | 
sense  of  hereavement.”  ? 

In  ir>  o8-ll,  Duke  ( V>snu)  of  Moreiice  visited  Ivome,  and  paid  I 
tin*  utmost  respeet  to  ^lichael  Angelo;  and  his  son,  Don  I 
h'rancesco  de*  ^ledici,  when  conversing  with  the  great  artist,  j 
held  his  ea])  in  his  hand,  and  seemed  unable  to  express  tlie  ^ 
delight  he  felt  on  tinding  himsidf  in  the  presenee  of  a  man  of  | 
wlnun  he  had  heard  so  mueh,  and  whom  he  had  long  wislu'd  to  i 
see.  Dut  the  closing  siauie  W’as  now  approaching.  A  slow  | 
fever  attaekid  ^liehael  Angelo  in  the  h(‘ginning  of  l/idd,  and  ' 
he  hreathi'd  his  last  on  the  17tli  of  lu'hiiiaiy  of  that  vear,  sur-  ' 
rounded  hy  his  friends,  retaining  hiss  enses  to  the  end,  and  in  ‘ 
his  last  monn'iits,  ri'ijuesting  those  around  him  to  remind  him  of  I 
the  sutferings  and  di'atli  of  our  blessed  Lord.  According  to  liis  ! 
ex])rt‘ssed  wish,  his  mortal  ri'inains  were  conveyed  to  Llon'iiie,  | 
which  they  reached  on  the  11th  of  March;  and  it  was  decided  i 
to  convey  them  in  the  (h*ad  of  the  ensuing  night  to  a  chapel  in 
the  ehureli  ot  Santa  (h’oee.  A  great  concourse  of  artists 
assembled  for  this  purpose;  the  elder  bore  torches  in  their 

Sheppard  s  volume,  “  The  Foreign  Snored  Tyre,”  noticed  in  our  last  munher. 
Sonnet  \  111.  is  deeply  interesting,  written,  as  it  aj)pears  to  have  been,  ut 
tlie  close  ot  the  great  artist's  earthly  career.  The  last  stanza  is  tlius  trans¬ 
lated  hy  Mr.  Sheppard  : — 

‘‘  Xor  painting  now.  nor  sculpture  can  hegiiilo 
Die  .yuul— einhraciiig  on  death’s  awful  brink. 
iAive'saiins  lor  us  upon  the  cross  outspread.” — Pp,  227. 
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liiiiuls,  wliilo  flio  younger  conteiuU'd  with  eacli  otlicr  for  the 
lionour  of  aiding  in  oarryin^  the  bier,  over  wliieli  was  east  a 
velvet  pall  studded  with  ^^)ld  ;  and  hapj)y,  in  after  times,  did 
any  of  them  feel,  who  eould  boast  of  having  shaix'd  in  this 
oliiee.  A  maj^jiiifieent  public  funeral  wiis  eeh'brated  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing^  nth  of  July,  in  which  the  splendour  of  the  preparations 
vit‘<l  with  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  woiks  pn‘j)aied  by  the 
i:enius  of  the  Academicians.  A  cons])icuous  ])osilion  iii  the 
<  hnreh  of  Santa  (Voce  was  subsequently  seb'ctt'd  by  the  duke 
for  the  monunnmt  of  ^lichael  Ano-elo,  ibr  which  he  j)resented 
the  marbles,  while  Vasari  furnished  the  design,  which  was  carried 
into  execution  by  the  eminent  sculptor  Jhittista  Lorenzi.  “Its 
most  ])rominent  features,”  says  Mr.  Harford,  “are  a  jmre  bust 
(►f  ^Michael  An<i:elo,  and  statues  of  Paiiitiiio-,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture,  in  allusion  to  liis  trij)l(‘  artistic,  honours.  The 
hast  is  distin^uislu'd  by  an  expression  of  dii^nitii'd  amenity. 
Kecorded  honours  withered  around  this  monument  in  the  form 
of  iiniunuTabh' ])oetical  tributt's  in  Latin  and  Italian,  the  most 
admired  of  which  wer('  afterwards  published.” 

W  e  cannot  better  close  our  notice  of  these  interest in^^*  volumes, 
than  hy  the  follo\yino-  extract  describin^^  the  i)ersonal  a])j)ear- 
ance  and  habits  of  the  great  artist  whose  career  we  have  b(‘en 
pursuing : — 

“Michael  Angelo  was  of  middle  stature,  of  a  sj)are  habit  of  bodv, 
lH)ny  and  muscular,  active  in  his  gait  and  moveimmts,  and  of  a  ruddy 
coinplexjon.  Jlis  forehead  was  sejuare,  lofty,  and  sonuAvhat  |)roject- 
iiig;  his  nose  might  have  been  tine,  hut  from  the  llatUming  in'jurv 
iiillicted  upon  it  early  in  life  by  J'orrigiam)  ;  his  cheek-bones  were  a 
little  proininiMil;  his  eyes  were  rather  small,  sparkling,  of  a  gnw 
••olour  inelinmgto  blue,  and  but  slightly  overshaded  ;  bis  lips  were 
thin  the  lo\\(‘r  lip  somewhat  projecting*;  his  hair  and  beard  raven 
I’lack,  till  t'xtrtnne  old  age  slu'd  its  snows  ujuni  them;  the  beard 
tj‘niiinat('d  in  two  points.  The  cranium  was  large  in  proportion  to 
the  lace.  Ills  aspect  was  amiable  and  animat<'d,  blended  with  an 
cxj)ression  of  resolute  tiriniu'ss  and  decision,  lie  was  ratlun-  broad 
m  the  shoulders;  but  his  limbs  wi're  in  good  proportion.  His  habits 
•‘1  temperance  were  rigid.  In  youth,  when  absorbed  in  sludv  or  bv 
protessional  labour,  he  lived  chielly  on  bread  and  a  litth'  wine;  and 
111  old  age  he  exercised  tlu*  greatest  moderation.  At  the  age  of  sixty- 
‘"ix,  ulu'ii  jinrsuing  the  gigantic  labour  of  paint ing  the  Last  Jud^- 
iiicnt  he  contented  himself  with  little  more  than  a  frugal  repast  at 
ic  close  ot  tht'  day.  He  was  in  consccpicnce  (‘ver  active*  both  in 
“mU  and  mind  ;  seldom  accc'pted  or  gave  invitations  to  dinin'r;  and 
‘  receiving  presents,  wliich  he  regarded  as  involving  dangerous 

'»  uigMtions.  Ho  rc(juired  but  little  slceji,  and  often  rose*  in  the  dead 
“  night  to  pursue  his  artistic  occupations.  At  such  times,  ifemploved 
HI  sculpture,  he  would  put  on  a  j)ap(*r  cap  or  casepu*,  so  construc’ted 
•IS  to  hoar  m  its  front  a  candle,  by  means  of  which  Ids  hands  were 
'  t  at  liberty  while  pursuing  his  work.” 
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Aim.  II.— INDIAN  IHRKIATION  AND  THE  Cl  I/rURE 

OF  COTTON. 

I.  On  the  (Utiture  and  Commerce,  of  Cotton  in  India.  By  »I.  Torbt'!) 

Kovlf.  London:  Smith,  Kidrr,  it  (\).  ISol. 

•J.  Italian  Irrif/ation.  By  K.  Baird  Smith.  Kdinhnr^h:  BlackwM. 

1  So.'). 

IL  Jrriqation  in  the  Madras  Vrovineea.  By  K.  Baird  vSmith.  London 

Smith,  LIder,  it  (\).  1S5(>. 

At  tlio  presont  day,  wlion  so  larpro  a  portion  of  our  national 
woalth  is  invest(‘d  in  tlie  inunufacturo  of  cotton,  and  so  vorv 
lai’i^t'  a  proportion  of  onr  po])ulat ion  di'pcnds  njuni  tlic  hcaltliv 
slate  of  tliat  l)rancli  of  trade,  ('V(‘rv  (jueslion  connected  with 
tin'  snpph'  <d*  the  raw  commodity,  assumes  an  importance  of 
tin*  most  serious  description.  To  the  teemiim^  cities  of  Lanca- 
shin*  and  West  Yorksliire,  iinha'd,  a  pl(‘ntil‘ul  crop  of  cotton  h 
in*arly  as  essential  as  a  j)Ientil‘nl  crop  of  corn  ;  and  as  an 
illustration  of  tin;  ma;j;nitude  of  the  interests  involvt'd,  we  inav 
state,  that  it  has  hei'ii  calculated  that  not  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  population  ot*  our  islands  are  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
niH'ted  with  the  conversion  of  that  ])lant.  Then,  a<i;ain,  to  how 
many  counth‘ss  millions  have  (*otton  ^oods  become  almost 
necessaries  of  lile,  or,  at  least,  have  become  so  essentially  con- 
in'cted  with  their  daily  hahits,  that  jmy  increase  in  their  cost 
woidd  Im*  a  matter  of  serious  inconvenience.  It  is  not  mar- 
vidhnis,  therefore,  that  our  manufacturers  and  our  staK'smen 
should  alike  turn  tlu'ir  thoui^hts anxiously  to  the  future  supjdy  of 
ail  article  so  precious  ;  and  the  uneasy  f-elinj^s  which  ndijlit 
naturally  arisi*  on  such  occasions,  must,  we  coiK'.eivc,  be  sadly 
increased  wlnai  the  numerous  continu^encies  to  which  the  (pioj^* 
tion  is  ex]>os(‘d  jn’e  taken  into  account.  At  ])resent,  war  with 
the  I  nited  Stati's  would  lx*  fatal  to  our  manufacturing  classes: 
it  any  ot  the  m‘W  and  inexplicable  forms  of  disease,  whidi 
have  lately  jinxluccd  such  sad  havoc  amono^st  potatoes,  tlu‘ 
vines,  or  the  silkworms,  were  to  manifest  themselves  in  the 
.Vmerican  cotton  tields,  the  lahourinu  classes  of  (ilastjow  aii<l 
ot  Manehest(*r  would  iiu'vitably  sutler.  Every  <*onsideration  ot 
prudence,  then,  calls  u]>on  our  rulers  to  assist  in  extending?  the 
sphen*  ot  product  ion  ot  tin*  plant,  and  thus  to  render  the  nation  a* 
indcpi'iident  as  ])ossihle  of  the  conlingi'iicies  of  politics,  or  of 
tin*  mysterious  laws  of  vep^(*tahle  life. 

As  mijjht  naturally  have  bm*n  exjiecti'd,  under  tlu'se  circuni- 
stance's,  the  attention  ot  all  far-seeing  manufacturers  aii<l 
|)oIilicians  has  boon  long  directed  towards  the  impiirv  into  the 
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possibility  of  obtaining:,  from  the  groat  Iiuliaii  possessions  of 
this  country,  an  increased  supply  of  cotton.  Formerly,  indeed, 
India  Nvas  an  exporter  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  to  our  own 
sliorcs ;  even  now  it  supplies  the  raw  material,  required  for 
clotliintr  its  own  indigenous  poj)ulation,  and  is  also  able  to 
sujq)lv  tlie  deticiencies  of  production  in  other  countries  of 
Ka^tcVn  Asia.  Several  varieties  of  the  cotton  plant  arc 
indigenous  in  portions  of  our  dominions  ;  and  tliere  seem  to 
he  no  natural  causes  in  o])eration  which  should  lead  to  the 
Indieftliat  ordinary  care  and  skill  would  not  secure  the  same 
results  that  they  have  done  in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
if  onlv  due  attention  were  paid  to  the  selection  of  the  localities 
in  which  the  experimental  cultivation  were  carried  on.  No 
doubt  tlu're  are  differences  between  the  climatological  conditions 
of  the  Indian  Feninsula  and  of  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent  ;  and  the  geological  and  hydrographical  characters  of 
till'  two  regions  vary  greatly.  Ihit  these  differences  between 
tlii‘  distant  countries  do  not  surpass  those  which  exist  between 
one  cotton-growing  district  in  the  United  States  and  another  ; 
nor,  we  believe,  have  all  the  modern  impiiries  succec'ded  in 
discovt'ring  any  specific  ground  for  supposing  that  the  plant 
should  not  thrive  as  well  in  India  as  it  has  done  under  the  care 
of  the  energetic  planters  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Uoyle, 
indi'cd,  recoids  failure  after  failure  in  the  attempts  of  the 
Indiaii  govornnient,  and  of  its  agents,  to  reAuve  a  cultivation  of 
such  vital  importance  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  tribes 
subjected  to  our  rule ;  yet  these  failures  a])p('ar  to  admit  of 
such  easy  explanation,  and  the  real  cause  of  the  impotence  of 
Ind  ian  agriculture  to  help  us  at  this  our  lu'ed,  lies  so  near  to  the 
surface',  that  it  were  worse  than  folly  for  the  parties  interested 
to  ('utertain  feelings  of  discouragement,  still  less  of  de8j)air,  on 
account  of  the  results  hitherto  attainc'd. 

The  very  uneasy  state  of  our  dominion  in  the  far  Fast,  at  the 
present  me)ment,  invests,  he)W('ver,  every  inquiry  into  the  past 
or  the  future  ce)ndition  of  any  jmrtiem  of  India,  with  a  more 
solemn  and  ahsewhing  interest.  Strangers  in  race,  civilizatiem, 
hmguage,  anel  religiem,  te)  the  dense'  pe)pulations  of  those 
re'gieuis,  we  have  sue'ce'edcel,  by  force  or  by  IVauel — too  little, 
idas  !  it  is  te)  he  teared  by  persuasie)n  or  by  justice — in  destre)y- 
mg,  erne'  afte'r  the  othc'r,  the  native  ge)vernmeuts,  which  existed 
when  we*  tirst  aj)p('ar(‘d  on  th(*ir  shores.  Unepu'stionahly,  those 
gove'rimie'nts  were  vile  and  contemptible,  in  the  e'xtre'inest  sense 
of  the  worels  ;  and  the  pe)pulation8  submit te‘d  to  their  rule  were 
o])presseel  by  the  saddest  and  most  degrading  forms  of  des- 
l>otisin.  Hut  who  gave  us  the  mission  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
the  unfortunate  Hindoos?  Do  we  pretend  that  there  is  a 
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manifest  destiny/^  by  which  semi-barbarism  is  to  be  thrust  osido 
bv  An^do->’ormans/or  tliat  semi-barbarians  are  to  be  made  tin 
serfs  of  those  wlio  luiie  found  out  the  worst  ])art  of  the  secM 
and  wonderful  power  confiu-rtHl  by  supi'rior  knowledge? 
fear  that  the  Knf!:lish  rule  in  India  is,  after  all,  but  a  j^rievous 
national  sin ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  unless  our  nlle^ 
vii^orously  address  themselves  to  the  task  of  expiating’;  the  evil 
deeds  of  their  predecess(us,  we,  as  a  nation,  must  sutler  tlie 
punishment  they  deservixl.  It  is  too  late,  perhaps,  for  us  now 
to  discuss  this  (piestion  of  the  rijj^ht  of  our  dominion  in  th' 
Mast;  and  then*  s(*ems  to  be  very  little  reason  to  suppose  that, 
even  if  we  could  withdraw  entirely  from  the  scene,  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  countless  millions  of  India  would  bo  lu  nelited  hv 
the  restoration  of  native  ji^overnments.  Hut  it  is  ])reeisely  on 
this  score  that  the  awful  magnitude  of  our  responsibility  rests. 
We  have  assumed  the  duty  of  ])rotecting  and  of  governiiif: 
tribes,  said  to  numbiu*  150, 000, 000  of  souls,  who  may  forcibly 
and  truthfully  be  di'scrilKnl  as  overgrown  infants;  and  we  inav 
d(‘])4'nd  uj)on  it  that  they  will  never  pardon  us  the  insult  of  our 
foreign  rule,  and  of  our  forcible  invasion,  unless  we  strive 
earnestly  and  conscientiously  to  advance  both  their  moral  and 
their  ])eeuniary  interests,  or  unless  we  can  convince  them  that 
our  government  is  immeasurably  superior  to  any  one  they  could 
originate  amongst  themselves.  The  V(Ty  ])lastieity  of  th 
Indian  character,  and  the  general  tendency  of  southern  popu¬ 
lations  to  cast  every  de.scrij)tion  of  anxiety  for  national  wclfan 
u])on  th(*ir  ruh'rs,  make  the  diiliculties  of  our  position  thf 
greater;  tor  we  are  bound  to  educate  to  the  enjoyment  of  free¬ 
dom  men  who  .seem  hardly  capable  of  self-government,  and  to 
teach  the  maxim,  that  “  Man  sliall  not  live  by  bread  alone,’ 
amongst  a  race  which  cares  for  little  beyond  the  satisfaction o: 
its  daily  wants.  A\  ithout,  however,  dwelling  upon  all  the  con* 
secpienees  of  the  position  we  have  thus  assumed,  it  is  certaii: 
that  one  ot  the  first  objects  which  ought  to  em[)lov  th 
thouglits  ot  the  men  who  wield  the  destinies  of  this  mi^jlity 
empiris  is  how  to  increase  its  mateudal  wealth  ;  and,  therefon. 
it  is  that  this  one  (piestion  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  rises  a: 
once  from  a  men*  mercantile  iiujuiry  to  the  importance  oi  & 
grave  jiolitieal  ])roblem. 

for  a  caretul  perusal  ot  Dr.  Koyh'V  verv  elaborate,  hut  at 
the  same  time  very  wordy  and  very  tedious  book,  convinces  n* 
that  the  (‘ause  wiiich  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  agriculture  in  India  in  all  its  branches 
is  to  bt*  found  in  tln^  fatal  system  of  land  tenures  which  prevail* 
there.  Dr.  Koyle  givi's  a  detailed  account  of  the  past  and  pro- 
s(*nt  states  of  cotton  production,  and  of  cotton  consumption,  iit 
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India,  from  which  it  certainly  appears  that  the  produetioii  of  the 
present  day  is  proportionally  less  than  that  of  lormer  times.  He 
records  the  strange  tale  of  the  ])roeeedings  of  the  American 
planters,  sent  out  by  the  Kast  India  (A)mpany  at  a  very  great 
expense,  who,  we  suspect,  must  have  enjoyed  vastly  the  joke  of 
hoaxing  tlie  “  Britishers,’*  first,  into  the  belief  that  they  were 
earning  their  salaries;  and  secondly,  into  the  conviction  that 
cotton  could  not  be  grown  in  India  so  as  to  compete  with  that 
grown  in  their  native  land.  How,  indeed,  was  it  to  be  expect(‘d 
that  tlu'se  Americans  should  strive  earnestly  to  destroy  the  main 
stay  of  their  national  prosjK'rity  ?  and  how  forcibly  does  this 
little  tale  illustrate  the  unfortunate  propensity  of  our  rulers  to 
select  the  very  worst  agents  for  its  experiments  I  But  the 
mistakes  which  wen*  made  in  all  the  attempts  to  grow  cotton 
rc'corded  by  Or.  Uoyle,  seem  to  us  precisely  to  have  been  thos(? 
which  would  never  have  been  made,  had  the  ])arties  concerned 
in  them  had  any  direct  or  ])crsonal  interest  in  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  the  new  culture.  It  must,  moreover,  be  evident 
that  the  natives  would  not  be  likely  to  continue  the  latter  to 
any  ])racticable  issue*,  unless  they  were  able  either  to  acquire 
the  absolute  ])ossesslon — the  fee  sinq)le  of  the  land,  or  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  the  annual  payment  to  be  made  to  the  state 
which  should  be  eepiivalent  to  a  h>ng  lease.  There  are,  indeed, 
hut  lew  ])laccs  in  India  where  individuals  are  able  to  jmssess 
the  freehold  of  land.  Over  the  greater  portion  of  that  immense 
region  the  government  practically  enforces  the  socialist  doc¬ 
trine,  that  tlu'  surface  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  state  ;  and 
it  h‘ts,  with  a  ])ractically  uncontrolled  right  of  sub-letting,  the 
land  to  a  })eculiar  class  of  tenantry,  who  live  by  grinding  down 
the  actual  cultivators  to  the  lowest  dej)th  of  misery  and 
wretchedness.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  suppose  that  an  agri¬ 
cultural  class  so  oppressed  should  be  able  to  attemj)f  even  the 
cultivation  of  an  article  like  cotton,  which  can  only  be  ren¬ 
dered  productive  by  the  (‘mploymeiit  of  much  capital,  and  by  a 
continuous  system  of  working;  and  we  ask  ourselves  seriously, 
at  this  early  stage  of  the  inquiry,  whether  even  if  the  (*x[)eri- 
ineiits  carried  out  at  the  ex})ense  of  the  Honourable  (enq>any 
had  succeedi'd,  thev  could  have  T)roduced  anv  useful  result  to 

.1  %  l  ^ 

tne  country  at  large,  commensurate,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
results  they  certainly  would  have  produced  if  a  sounder  social 
organization  existed.  If  by  any  possible  combination  of  fiscal 
arrangements,  and  of  government  encouragement,  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  should,  however,  be  temporarily  extended  under  the  ex- 
if^ting  syst(‘m  of  holding  the  land,  it  must  still  be  questionable 
whether  such  a  result  be  desirable  by  such  means;  for  unless 
the  production  of  an  article  of  daily  ase  be  regulated  by  the 
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natural  conflitioiis  of  deiiiaTul  and  supply,  and  unless  it  he  l(‘ft 
entindv  free  1‘i^in  state  interference,  it  is  always  expost'd  to  the 
nuinl)erl(‘ss  vicissitudes  of  state  aflairs,  and  may  tall  short,  ]H'r- 
haps  at  the  most  fatal  moment  for  the  interests  of  the  maim- 
factun  rs  on  this  side. 

We  call  fH'rious  attention  to  this  question  of  tlie  tenure  of 
land  in  India,  Iiec'ause  of  the  infinite  importance  it  must  even¬ 
tual!  v  exercise*  upon  our  liold  of  the  country,  and  upon  the 
moral  and  physical  welfare  of  its  inhabitants,  even  more  than 
account  of  its  influence  upon  the  j)roducti(m  of  cotton. 
Th(*re  are,  iiuhnnl,  numerous  other  sources  from  which  that 
matt*rial  mij^ht  he  obtaimnl,  ]M*rhaps,  even  with  smaller  exer¬ 
tions  than  are  n'cpiiriHl  in  the  case  of  our  Eastern  empire.  We 
are  onlv  hepfinninjx  to  awaken  to  the  boundless  resources  of 
Africa  ;  the  rolynesiaii  islands  mifi^ht  furnish  larj^e  supjilies; 
and  wt*  ours('lves  are  convinced  that  there  are  several  portions 
of  Kurope,  not  at  present  cultivated,  from  whence  cotton  iniiifht 
lx*  (*asily  and  successfully  raised.  South  America,  too,  yit'lds 
comparatively  litth*  of  an  artiele  for  wliich  its  soil  and  climate 
are  so  well  adapti'd :  so  that  wo  are  far  from  hein^  reduced  to 
the  necc'ssity  of  considering  India  as  our  only  resource  in  our 
cotton  lUM'ds.  Hut  our  hold  of  those  regions  must  permanently 
depi'ud  upon  the  ac(pnes(‘ence  of  their  inhabitants  in  our  rule, 
and  tlu'ir  conviction  that  they  themselves  are  iiitorestt'd  in 
remaininjj:  Hritish  subjects.  So  lonjj^  as  an  alien  o^overnment  is 
propri(‘tor,  by  the  rii^lit  of  the  sword,  of  the  whole  surface  of 
tin*  land,  tlu*  sympathy  between  it  and  the  resident  popidation 
must  be  of  the  feebh'st  kind  ;  even  if  we  oii^ht  not  rather  to 
come  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  must  necessarily 
consider  that  there  is  no  community'  of  interest,  no  mutual 
r(*latiouship  of  duty,  Ix'tween  themsidves  and  their  rulers.  In  by 
far  the  larjj^t'r  ]x)rtion  of  India,  indeed,  the  only  tie  which  binds 
tlu'  natives  to  the  land  of  their  birth  is  the  mere  accident  of  their 
havintr  bi'cn  born  there,  and  the  local  superstitions  or  associa¬ 
tions  which  have  so  strong  a  hold  on  their  minds.  To  them  it 
must  lx*  a  matter  of  the  most  utter  inditference  as  to  whom  their 
ruh'rs  may  be,  upon  the  system  which  has  hitherto  pn'yaihd, 
lx*  they  Turk,  Mohamnu'dan,  or  Christian.  True  it  is  that  the 
ruh*  of  the  lattc'V  is  always  milder  than  that  of  the  Moslem: 
but,  after  all.  to  the  Hindoo,  one  (diristian  must  be  as  much  a 
matter  of  inditferem*e  as  another — nay  rather,  we  sus]x*ct,  that 
tlu'v  would  ]m‘fer  the  lia^ht -hearted,  ex])ansive  character  of  the 
Crench,  to  the  retirinj>  and  ap])arently  cold  reserve  of  our  fel¬ 
low-countrymen.  We  may,  then,  retain  India  upon  the  pro- 
st'iit  system  so  lonp^  as  we  maintain  our  sujx'riority  of  strength 
over  the  native  rulers,  or  native  adventurers,  and  so  loufi:  as  we 
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are  not  seriously  attacked  by  any  European  power ;  but  our 
rule  must  always  be  exposed  to  the  double  danger  of  internal 
or  of  external  attack,  unless  we  proceed  to  identify  the  natives 
with  our  p)vernnient,  by  raisin<^  them  from  the  position  of 
casual,  temporary  land  tenants,  to  that  of  laud  owners  having  a 
direct  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  government,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  their  lair  share  of  influence  u|)on  its  direction.  Eng¬ 
lishmen  must,  if  we  rightly  view  the  necessities  of  our  posi¬ 
tion,  sooner  or  later  raise  the  natives  of  India  from  their 
actual  condition  of  subjects,  to  the  nobler  one  of  fellow-citizens. 
In  our  opinion,  indeed,' the  periodical  uneasiness  and  the  per¬ 
manent  tendency  to  revolt  amongst  the  native  po})ulations 
are  to  hi'  attrihuted  to  the  radically  unsound  social  system  we 
liave  retained,  without  any  moditication  of  its  principles,  from 
the  former  barbarian  coni]uerors  of  these  fair  ri'gions  ;  and  even 
till'  progress  we  have  enabled  the  natives  to  make  in  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  culture,  must  tell  against  our  present  rule  by 
rendering  them  more  able  to  ])erceive,  and  to  appreciate,  the 
evils  under  which  thev  suffer,  and  the  wrongs  we  reallv  inflict 
ujxni  them.  Would  that  our  rulers  would  read  the  lesson  they 
might  learn  from  the  sad  tragedy  which  is  now  going  on  in  the 
KuNt  I  Alas!  the  truest  principles  of  social  philosophy  are  pre- 
ciselv  those  which  are  the  least  likelv  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  artful,  unprincipled  intriguers,  or  the  shallow  politicians 
who  too  often  guide  our  national  councils ;  whilst  the  majority 
of  these  who  pretend  to  form  or  to  guide  public  opinion,  are 
uiiuhle  to  think  or  to  reason  for  themselves!  And  so — although 
wo  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  disturbances  in  India 
may  be  quelled,  nor  that  they  wiil  be  quelled  at  any  cost  of 
men,  or  of  money — we  have  the  firm  conviction  that  the  wound 
thus  inflicted  upon  our  Indian  empire  will  only  be  skinned 
over,  to  burst  out  anew,  and  with  increased  virulence,  upon 
some  future,  and  perhaps  more  fatal  occasion.  Absit  omen  ! 
Most  devoutly  do  we  hope  that  we  are  mistaken  in  our  opinion 
with  respi'ct  to  the  active  opposition  of  our  subjects  ;  but  how¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  the  obligation  which  is  incumbent  iqioii  us  to 
advance  the  moral  dignity  of  our  subjected  races  remains  the 
^amo;  and  even  if  the  Indians  be  not  worthy  of  freedom,  it  is 
our  duty  to  instruct  them  in  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
responsible  beings ;  and  the  first,  the  most  fundamental  of 
these,  are  the  duties  and  obligations  attached  to  the  possession 
of  real  propi'rty,  from  which  our  Indian  subjects  are  so  jealously 
debarred  by  the  existing  system  of  government. 

1  he  pri'ceding  remarks  upon  the  lianeful  effects  of  the  system 
of  land  tenure  prevailing  over  the  larg(*r  portion  of  our  Indian 
possessions,  have  been  founded  purely  upon  abstract,  a  priori 
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roasonin^;  but  tboro  are  many  iiicidonfal  passages  in  both 
Dr.  Hoyle’s  and  ^Ir.  Haird  Smith's  works,  wliieh  serve  “to 
|>oint  I  lie  moral,”  even  tliougb  they  are  far  from  “  adorning  the 
tale”  to  be  derivcsl  from  the  “  strange  eventful  history”  of  our 
Kasteru  dominion  ;  and  as  both  those  gentlemen  produced  tlieir 
works  “  by  authority,”  we  suppose  that  they  may  fairly  be  eitixl 
in  sup|)ort  of  the  opinions  we  have  expressed  against  tlu'  system 
that  authority  is  interested  in  supporting.  Thus,  at  p.  dd  of 
Dr.  Hoyle’s  work  we  find  that  it  is  stated  that  the  cotton  is 
s})oiled  at  eertain  stages  of  its  passage  from  the  field  to  the 
shipping  |M)rt,  in  eonsc'quence  of  the  earcleSvsness  with  whieh  it 
is  treateil;  but  the  Doctor  adds,  quoting  Mr.  Vaupell  :  “The 
cultivator  has,  gt'iierally  speaking,  no  immediate  indueenient 
to  nunh'r  the  pnKluee  of  his  Helds  unlit  for  market  ;  for  in  most 
cases  ht*  disj)oses  of  the  cotton  in  seed,  in  the  state  in  whieh  it 
is  gatiu  n  (1  ;  from  that  moment  his  eoneern  about  it  ceases,  and 
it  rests  with  the  purchaser,  or  middleman,  to  ])repare  it  for  the 
ex|>orter.”  On  the  next  page  Dr.  Hoyle  inserts  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  (iihson,  whom  he  nqm'sents  as  an  authority  u])on  the  habits 
and  iiKHles  of  thinking  of  the  natives,  to  the  elfeet  that,  “  tliov 


prefer  the  tolerably  etutain  ndurns  rec(‘ived  for  tlu'  inferior 
article  |of  cotton]  to  the  trouble  and  expensi'  recpiired  to  pro¬ 
duce  cotton  of  suj)erior  cleanness.”  At  p.  d7.  Dr.  lioyle  says, 
quoting  one  of  the  American  ])lanters  who  hoaxed  the  Indian 
government;  “The  cotton  is  productHl  bv  the  ryot.  He  is 
always  in  his  banker’s  b(M)ks,  as  deep  in  ])rop(  rtion  to  hh 
nu'ans,  as  Ids  f'un)pean  masttu*,  and  can  do  nothing  without 
aid.”  'flu*  hrokt'rs,  or  cotton-cleaners,  or  gin-house  men,  are 


the  middlemen  between  the  ehetty  (or  tlic  cotton-agent  of  the 
southern  cotton  districts  of  the  ^ladras  j)resideney)  and  the 
ryot.”  At  p.  IH,  however,  our  attention  is  Hrst  directly  calhd 


to  the  nature  of  the  land  tenure  ;  for,  in  seeking  to  account  for 
the  diminished  production  of  the  Hundeleund,  J)r.  Hoyle  states 
that  th('  district  “  no  doubt  sulfered,  amongst  other  causes,  for 
vears  from  the  ill-consiquences  of  the  heavy’  assessment  levicHi 
i>v  the  official  Z('al  of  the  eollei*tor  of  18ir>.  This  assessment 


was  much  diminished  by’  Mr.  Hidcoek  and  bv  Mr.  C.  Allen,  and 
the  district  is  stated  bv  ^Ir.  Lowther,  the  ])resent  commissioner 
of  the  Allahabad  division,  to  be  rapidly’  recovering.”  At  j).  ot>, 
a  quotation  from  (\q)tain  Dorin’s  report  is  inserted,  in  which 
that  t>tfic('r  accounts  for  the  diminution  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
districts  towards  the  south-west  of  Herar  bv  stating  that  that 
style  ol  cultivation  did  not  now’  j)av  the  rvots,  if  they  cult ivattd 
it  properly — allowing  the  land  to  be  fallow’  every’  second  or  third 
year  [.•']  ;  and  the  restrictions  as  to  gathering  it,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  they  were  under  of  selling  it  to  the  pec>ple  who  had  made 
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them  advances,  fop^cilier  with  the  arldtrarv  dues,  and  the 

didiciilty  t'f  transj)ortiiip^  it  wlion  fj^atliered,  wore  so  oppressive 
that  tlicv  preferred  cultivating  any  other  erop/^  Nay,  even  at 
|).  (14,  Dr.  Koyle  adds  as  his  own  opinion,  that,  ‘‘having  con¬ 
sidered  the  long  list  of  untoward  eireumstanees  wliieli  attend 
the  growing,  picking,  cleaning,  packing,  and  selling  of  cotton, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  sutficient  to  have  long  since 
annihilatt‘(l  the  cotton  trade  of  India,  especially  as  it  had  to 
contend  against  that  of  America,  where  cotton  is  produced 
ahandantly  and  of  excellent  quality  at  moderate  prices ;  which 
[i'ottoity  we  suj)])ose]  is,  moreover,  carefully  picked,  wtII  cleaned, 
and  suhstantially  packed,  icith  both  the  culture  and  the  trade  often 
tu  the  name  hunds^  and  these  charaeterizi'd  hj  energy  enlh'itvd  m  the 
cdifse  of  self-interest  The  text  of  the  chapter  upon  the  “  Dia¬ 
gram  of  (he  Ihices  luid  Imports  of  Cotton, terminates  thus: — 

“  The  only  method  upon  which  any  ndiance  can  bo  placed  for 
ijetting  rid  of  the  liopeless  dependence  u])on  the  American  market, 
is  to  improve  the  condition,  and,  if  possible,  the  (piality  of  Indian 
votton ;  substituting  in  its  place,  wherever  this  is  feasible,  superior 
kinds,  diminishing  at  the  same  time  every  expense*  that  is  j)088ible, 
whether  in  carriage,  in  jiaeking,  or  in  shipjiing;  improving  old  ])ort8 
and  establishing  new  one's.  The  transit  and  exjieirt  duties  having 
lu'cn  ahedished  in  the  East  Jndia  (^'onqiany’s- territories,  those  in  the 
native  states  should  be  controlk'd,  as  their  prodime  has  the  advantage 
of  jiassing  sexmrely  auel  five  of  interruption  throughout  the  Ih’itish 
lerritorie's.  The  land-rent^  or  fax,  as  it  is  callcif  way  require  modiji- 
rnhon  in  a  fete  disfriets^from  the  fall  in  prices  of  almost  all  produce  ; 
ns  some  say  that  land  rent  must  in  this  enuntry  from  the  fait  in  the 
price  of  corn  ;  hut  the  author  eannot  learn ^  from  those  practically 
ncquainfed  with  the  subject,  that  this  rent,  amounting  as  it  does,  in  the 
majority  of  places  fitted  for  cotton  culture,  to  from  1a*.  (V/.  to  2a*.  Ge/. 
an  acre,  interferes  with  the  proper  cud t lire  of  coHoa." 

It  would  be  easy  to  continue  epiotations  of  (his  kind  from 
Ih\  Uoyh*’s  sonu'what  te'elious  report  ;  but  we  think  that  enough 
has  hee'ii  siiiel  to  substantiate  the  position  from  which  we 
starte'd  ;  viz.,  that  unelerlving  the  whede  e)f  the  questions  of 
d.tail  connected  with  the  culture  or  the  preparation  of  (lie 
cotton,  is  the  more  vital  one  of  the  tenure  of  the  land.  An 
injudicious  collector,  in  his  anxiety  to  serve,  as  he  believes,  the 
inti'iest  oi‘  his  employers,  is  sliown  by  the  Doctor  to  be  able  in 
India  to  destroy  aii  important  cultivation  merely  by  increasing 
“the  land  rent,  or  tax,  as  it  is  called;”  for  be  it  obscrvc'd,  so 
anomalous  is  the  whole  of  this  land  system,  that  even  the  agents 
emjdoytd  in  carrying  it  into  effect  eynnot  agree  ujion  the  pre¬ 
cise  ((‘rininoiogy  (o  he  applied  to  it.  But  the  most  serious  con- 
J^eqiK'iKe  of  this  tenure  ajipcars  to  be  discernible  in  India,  as  it 
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Was  in  Troland  bofore  the  Kncimiberod  l>tates  Acts  were  pa.'^scd, 
in  the  creation  of  a  cottier*’  class,  who  may  fairly  lu'  (h*siTib('(i 
to  hv  sulferiiig  under  an  eciuality  of  misery,  and  as  bi  in^^  alike 
at  the  mercy  of  the  state  or  of  the  middle-men,  in  ease  of  any 
accident  to  the  crops  which  they  dcpendi'd  for  the  pay. 

ment  of  their  n'lit,  or  of  the  advances  made  to  them  in 
anticipation  of  the  sale.  AVith  an  agrieidtural  population 
circumstanced,  it  must  evidently  be  impossible  to  contend  witli 
the  American  planters  in  the  production  of  an  article  reipiiring 
a  singular  union  of  skill,  energy,  and  money  capital  in  the 
liands  of  the  producer.  As  Dr.  Koyle  says,  ‘‘  self-interest” 
does  not  act  upon  the  ryot  to  induce  him  to  undertake  a 
hazardous  styh'  of  cultivation,  which  must  bo  managed  on  a 
large  scale,  and  be  carried  on  during  many  consecutive  years. 
Sufheient,  indeed,  to  him  is  the  evil  of  the  day  before  him  ;  and 
our  rulers  may  dei)end  upon  it  that  the  fearful  error  which 
pervades  the  whole  social  system  of  India  is  the  great  ohslaclo 
in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  cotton  cultivation,  as  it  is  in  tlie 
way  of  the  sj)read  of  civilization,  or  of  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  comfort  of  the  millions  we  have  undertaken  to  govern. 
No  doubt  the  prejudices  of  caste,  and  many  fiscal  arraiigemeiit.s 
of  the  native  princes  we  have  retained  for  the  purpo.scs  of 
revenue  (such  as  transit  dues,  Ac.)  may  add  to  the  diflicultiis  to 
be  encountered  Indore  any  great  change  could  be  made  in  the 
social  .state  of  the  Hindoos;  but  the  first  great  step  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  raise  tluin  in  the  scale  of  nations  is  to  enable  them 
to  become  pos.s('s.s()rs  of  the  soil  they  till.  Tludr  own  int(*rcst8 
may  then  be  .safely  hd‘t  to  guide  them  in  the  choice  of  the 
description  of  crop  they  .should  raise,  as  well  as  of  the  manner 
(»f  raising  it  ;  for,  after  idl,  we  Knglishmen  should  bear  in  mind 
one  thing  W('  appear  .sadly  to  overlook,  namely,  that  rrovideiice 
desigiu'd  India  primarily  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  own  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  only  in  a  secondary  manner  to  co-operate  in  kee  ping 
down  the  price  of  American  cotton. 

*1  her  e  is  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  valuable  information  in 
the  cha]>ters  of  Dr.  Itoyle’s  work  upon  the  botanical  de.scriptions 
of  the  varieties  of  the  cotton-plant,  upon  the  analysis  i.f  the 
cotton  .soils,  and  upon  the  principles  of  culture ;  although,  no 
doubt,  the  ordinary  defect  of  Indian  Deports,  their  prolixity, 
may  fairly  be  iirgeMl  in  his  case.  AVe  suspect,  also,  that 
lK>tanists  have  too  readily  admitted  di.stinetions  of  species  of 
the  plant,  or  rather  that  they  have  described  local  varieties  loo 
often  as  spei'ics.  Hut  the  most  serious  defect  that  we  notice  in 
thi.s  I'art  of  Dr.  Doyle’s  labours,  is  to  be  found  in  the  singular 
('mission  that  he  makes  of  not  recording  the  state  in  which  the 
silica  exists  in  the  soil.  Yet  (p.  1511),  he  states  that  upon  analysis 
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of  the  S('ii  Island  cotton  soil,  it  was  found  that  silex  was  present 
in  the  proportions  of  88  and  per  100;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  in  one  or  other  of  its  states,  tlie  soluble  or  the  insoluble 
silex  constituted  the  mass  of  the  soil.  Surely  it  was  important 
to  have  ascertained  the  i)recisc  character  of  an  inji:n'dient  of 
such  nunn'rical  importance;  and  even  thou«>h  the  analysis  of 
the  ashes  of  cotton-seed,  and  of  the  cotton- wool,  do  not  exhibit 
any  traces  ed’  the  silica,  yet  its  presence  in  the  seed-cake  shows 
that  the  plant  must  have  taken  uj)  some  of  it  in  the  soluble  form, 
and  we  tliink  that  if  the  ashes  of  the  plant  itself  (stem,  leaves, 
and  all)  wtTe  examined,  it  woidd  be  found  that  the  part  played 
hv  the  silica  in  its  nourishment  is  far  too  important  to  justify 
its  heinj^  trcatc'd  in  this  i?eneral  and  cursory  manner.  It  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory,  likewise,  if  Dr.  Doyle  had  attempted 
to  account  for  the  notable  (piantity  of  potash  stated  to  exist  in 
the  Sea  Island  cotton,  whilst  the  soil  itself  is  expressly  stated  to 
contain  no  potass,  uidess  it  were  found  in  the  vejretable  matter; 
or  if  he  had  thrown  some  li^ht  upon  the  power  of  soils  which 
(litier  so  essentially  in  the  pro|K)rtion8  of  carbonate  of  lime  they 
contain,  as  do  the  American  and  tlie  Mauritius  cotton-soils,  to 
produce  the  same  plant.  This  part  of  Dr.  l\ovle’s  task  is, 
indeed,  trcati'd  in  a  very  su])erficial  and  un])hilosoj)hical 
manner,  and  it  still  recpiires  to  be  more  thorou<:;]ily  examined 
hv  a  chemist  who  has  devoted  exclusive  attention  to  the 


mysterious  actions  of  organic  life  uj)on  the  simpler  substances. 
Aor  can  we  consider  that  Dr.  Itoyle’s  obscuvations  upon  the 
climatological  conditions  of  the  cotton- bearing  districts  are 
cnlith'd  to  serious  attention,  for  they  are  both  incomjilete  in 
themselves,  and  they  arc  not  extended  over  a  sufliciently  long 
period  of  time  to  make  them  of  much  scieiititic  value.  They 
M‘cin,  however,  to  piove  that  cotton  grows  the  most  luxuriantly 
ni  insular  climates,  and  near  the  sea  shore, bet we('n  tin'  latitinh's 
ot  and  ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  materials 
lielbre  us,  it  is  most  successfully  raised  in  soils  resulting  from 
the  deconn)osition  of  the  primary  rocks,  containing  an  (‘xcess  of 
hispar.  Dr.  Doyle  seems  to  believe  that  the  dryness  of  the 
Indian  atmosphere  might  be  counteracted  by  the  introduction  of 
iui  extended  system  of  irrigation  ;  but  in  Mr.  Daird  Smith’s 
work,  to  hi'  hereafter  noticed,  some  observations  upon  the  ('tfects 
ol  tlu'  irrigation  of  the  Tiombard  provinc(*s  are  recorded,  which 
do  not  justify  the  opinion  that  the  physical  means  at  our 
disjjosal  are  suflicient  to  produce  any  pcrmaiu'ntly  valuable 
results  in  the  contest  with  nature.  Mr.  Smith  indeed  shows 
that  tlie  immense  artilicial  evaporation  produced  by  the  irriga¬ 
tion  ol  Lombardy,  has  actually  no  pcrc('ptible  effect  upon  the 
hygroinetric  condition  of  its  atmosphere.  Unless,  therelore,  the 
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<H)tton-plant  can  thrive  when  the  water  is  diiectly  applied  to  its 
r(X)ts,  irrij^ation  will  not,  we  suspect,  prove  ot‘  much  b(‘ncfit  to 
it ;  hut  this  branch  of  tlie  inquiry  is  still  in  such  an  uiisatis* 
factorv  state  that  we  hesitate  before  the  expression  of  am 
decid(‘d  opinion  with  r(‘8j)ect  to  it. 

^^e  may,  for  the  j^ri'sent,  conclude  our  examination  of  the 
(piestions  connected  with  the  future  ])rosp('cts  of  Indian  cotton 
production,  su^^ested  by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  ]\(>yle’s  work,  by 
statinjr  that  his  book  is  a  very  valuable  record  of  facts  and 
observations  uixui  the  })ast  history  ol  cotton  cultivation;  even 
though  we  re;j:ret  that  it  has  not  been  drawn  up  in  a  more  eon 
cise  form,  and  in  a  more  philosophical  spirit,  than  it  aetuallv 
has  be(‘n.  There  is,  however,  an  evident  desire  to  tell  all  that 
the  author  knew,  a  painstaking:  sjiirit  of  iiupiiry,  and  an  earnest 
striving  after  truth,  which  is  hi<i:hly  creditable  to  Dr.  lioyle’ 
moral  charaetiT,  let  our  estimate  of  tlie  scientitic  value  of  his 
treatise  be  what  it  may.  AVith  respect  to  the  latter  considera¬ 
tion,  we  may  also  observe  that,  at  any  rate  the  book  before  us, 
by  its  records  of  past  failures,  and  by  many  of  the  attemjits  to 
trace  out  their  (‘a uses,  must  always  constitute  an  invaluable 
<>:uide  to  those  who  may  hereafter  turn  their  attention  to  the 
subject  of  cotton  cultivation  in  India. 

Jdeutenant  Ihiird  Smith’s  ‘‘ Keport  upon  Italian  IriMVation” 
strikes  us  as  far  from  attainiim  the  dej^ree  of  scientitic  value 
which  the  lleports  of  an  analopuis  nature  addressed  to  fon  i^;!! 
p)vernm('nts  so  frecpiently  do;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  amusin}v, 
and  it  contains  much  valuable  information  with  respect  to  the 
‘i:(‘neral  character  of  the  o])erations  he  was  directed  to  examine. 
Mr.  Smith  docs  not,  indeed,  enter  into  imy  serious  examination 
ol‘  the  numerous  ]>ractical  details  of  hydraulic  engineering  s  till 
under  discussion  both  at  home  and  abroad,  many  of  which  must 
have  come  under  his  notice  during:  the  visits  to  the  Italian 
irri;j:at(‘d  districts  so  jdeasantly  recorded  in  his  pai’:es.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  he  dsvells  at  some 
hm^th  upon  the  question  of  the  best  mode  of  c:aup:in<x  the 
(plant  ity  of  water  to  be  delivered,  and  upon  the  necc'ssity  for 
entbreinji:  the  use  of  the  Imst  (h'seription  of  p:au<i:e,  but  this  is 
only  as  an  incidental  question,  and  there  is  very  little  of  ap])licd 
science  even  in  this  portion  of  the  work ;  nor  are  the  principles 
involved  in  it  discussed  in  the  elaborate  manner  we  are  entitb'd 
t4>  expi'ct  from  a  pi'rson  ])lac(Ml  in  the  n'sponsible  position 
occupit'd  by  our  author,  and  intrusted  with  a  mission  of  such 
practical  importance.  We  are  disposed  also  to  lind  fault  with 
Mr.  Smith  for  having  neglected  to  record  the  useful  les.sons  he 
might  have  h'arned  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  difi’erciit 
classes  ot  building  materials,  or  to  the  countless  varieties  of 
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aocldcnts  to  which  irrigation  canals  arc  exposed  in  the  peculiar 
districts  ot*  I’iedniont  and  Lombardy;  nor  can  we  liold  him  free 
from  hlame  on  the  score  of  his  having  neglected  to  observe  the 
irrigation  of  the  Savoy.  Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  ^Ir. 
Smith’s  journey  was,  comparatively  s])eaking,  a  hurried  one ; 
and  that  the  extraordinary  amount  of  bibliograjdiical  informa¬ 
tion  he  has  collected  u])on  the  subject  would  enable  the  student 
who  had  access  to  a  good  library  to  complete  the  investigations 
thus  suggested.  The  East  India  ( ;omj)any,  like  her  ^lajesty’s 
(iovernment,  docs  not  appear  to  allow  its  agents  sufheient  time 
to  study  the  (picstions  submitted  to  them  ;  and  with  the  singular 
short-sightedness  of  our  practical  Anglo-Norman  race,  it  also 
appc'ars  to  prefer  ])aying  for  the  blunders,  rather  than  for  the 
studios,  of  its  oflicers.  At  least,  this  strikes  us  as  being  the 
reason  whv  Mr.  llaird  Smith,  who  could  write  so  well  as  he  has 
done  upon  the  general  history  of  irrigation,  did  not  write  a 
more  satisfactory,  or  a  more  scientitic  treatise  upon  the  moot 
points  connected  with  its  philoso])hy.  However  this  be,  the 
comparison  between  the  East  India  (’ompany’s  ollicial  jiublica- 
lions  and  those  of  our  (ycntral  (iovernment  must  stop  here;  for 
it  is  only  necessary  to  comjiarc  Mr.  llaird  Smith's  “  Ke])ort  on 
Italian  Irrigation  ”  with  the  disgraceful  trash  issiu'd  by  the 
(ieneral  Hoard  of  Health  on  subjects  connected  with  hydraulics, 
to  hecome  convinced  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
oflicers  of  the  Honourable  Company  to  the  servants  of  the 
Lrown,  either  as  scholars  or  as  philosophical  impiirers.  Indeed, 
the  remarks  Mr.  Smith  makes  upon  the  subject  of  the  Aldrc'itc 
of  the  Milanese  in  a  manner  force  upon  us  tliis  comjiarison,  for 
Mr.  Chadwick  used  them  so  unmercifully  in  Ids  blue-books, 
when  he  desired  to  make  them  give  evidence  in  favour  of  his 
sewage  irrigation  theories,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  Mr. 
Sinitli’s  account  of  these  meadows  in  any  ordinary  manner,  or 
to  refrain  from  a  more  careful  investigation  than  tlu'V  would 
otherwise  merit  of  the  oflicial  nonsense  of  our  “new  lights”  in 
engineering  science. 

“Comparisons,”  says  Dogberry,  the  prototyjie  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  school  of  writers,  “are  odorous;”  but  it  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  human  forbearance  to  read  ^Ir.  Daird  Smith’s 
observations  upon  the  Alarcife  without  a  “  lingering  look 
IkIuiuI  ”  to  the  nonsense  with  which  the  public  has  been  of  late 

plentifully  deluged.  It  is  ecpially  difficult  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  productions  of  foreign  hydraulic  engineers  to 
avoid  dwelling  upon  their  published  works  with — we  are 
iishamed  to  say — feelings  of  regret  that  Englishmen  should 
have  done  so  little  towards  advancing  the  science  immediately 
connected  with  the  subjc'ct  before  us.  Mr.  Daird  Smith,  indeed. 
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laiij^hs  at  the  anxiety  ot‘  liis  foreign  guides  to  exiiluin  to  him,  ' 


of  every  problem  eonneeted  with  the  abstraet  seitoiees  it  b 
mrc'^sarv  to  bring  to  bear  upon  an  irrigation  work;  and  wc 
eonfe.ss,  Ibr  tnir  own  parts,  that  we  prefer  the  (Vmtinental  system 
of  diseussing  th(‘  (piestions  before  them  ah  ovo,  usijuv  ml  ///f/A/, to 
the  slipshod  “rule  of  tliumb style  of  impiiry  our  rulers 
tolerate.  The  tirst  volume  of  Mr.  Ihiird  Smith’s  work  on  Italy 


the  mighty  ruler  ol  some  r.ast  Indian  eanais  oi  irrigatnui,  the 
prinei|)les*of  hydraulie  arehiteeture  eonneeted  with  irrigation. 
Ihit  jHldlv  enough,  he  has  avoided  the  diseussioii  of  any,  and 


dot's,  indtH'd,  eontain  an  intert'sting  history  of  tlie  progressive 
development  of  the  wonderful  system  of  irrigation  which  has 
eonvertt'd  the  naturally  barnm  plains  of  riedmont  and  hoin- 
banly  into  the  mcKst  ('xtraordinary  illu>t  rat  ions  of  agricultural 
h'rtility;  and  he  has  interwovt'ii  with  the  narrative  nianv 
curious  particulars  eonneeted  with  the  execution  of  tlie  works, 
with  their  etlect  upon  the  j)ublie  health,  and  also  with  the 
legislation  atleeting  water  privileges  in  a  country  where  water 
is  of  inestimable  value,  and  is  ei>nse(iuently  an  object  of  desire 
to  the  avaricious  and  unjirineipled.  Ihit  the  student  who 
would  desire  to  learn  the  philosophy  of  irrigation,  or  in  other 
words,  who  might  wish  to  study  the  hydraulic,  the  constructive, 
the  legislative,  or  the  agricultural  di'tails  of  such  operations, 
must  still  refer  to  the  works  either  of  (’olombani,  Koniagnosi, 
or  of  Nadault  (h*  Butlbn,  who  have  treated  the  investigation  of 
tbe  subj(*et  in  a  far  more  comprehensive  and  pliilosojihieal  spirit 
than  (uir  gallant  author.  biVen  the  illustrations  the  latter  gives 
of  the  Italian  iirigation  works  are  inlerior,  both  in  drawing  and 
engraving,  to  those  of  ^^adault  do  Huifoirs  work  on  the  same 


subject  ;  nor  are  tbev  even  so  gt'iierally  useful  to  the  ordinary 
iiupiirer  as  the  plati's  attached  to  M.  Keelhofl's  excellent 


“  'fraite  Traticpie  de  T Irrigation,”  (Bruxelles,  ISob).  It  inaybt' 
ov(*r-critieal  tui  our  part  to  reproaeli  Mr.  Smith  with  his  neglect 
of  any  rt'len'iiee  to  the  water-meadows  of  our  own  country,  or 


to  those  of  Ih'lgium,  France,  Spain,  (iermanv,  or  America. 
Still  we  cannot  refrain  from  thinking  that  in  a  work  of  the 
important  nature  of  the  one  intrusted  to  him,  Mr.  Smith  ought 


to  have  brought  a  very  wide  range  of  collateral  information  to 
Ik'ar  upon  the  immediate  subject  of  his  inve.stigations ;  and  that 
the  interest  of  his  remarks  ujion  Italian  and  Indian  ojierations 
would  have  l»een  enhanced  by  occasional  comparisons  with  what 
has  been  done  elsewhere.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  31  r.  Smith 
makes  no  allusion  in  his  text  to  De  Brony’s  very  valuable  work 
u|>on  the  Bontine  Marshes,  nor  to  Tartini’s  “  3Iemorie  sul 


Boniticamento  delle  Maremme  To.scane although,  perhaps, 
more  information  is  to  be  obtained  from  them  upon  the  subject 
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(\f  draining  mnrsli  lands  in  warm  latitudes  tlian  in  any  other 
works  we  are  ae(|uainted  with. 

The  eonsideratioii  of  the  numerous  questions  connected  with 
irri‘’’atkm  which  crowd  upon  us  in  our  examination  of  ^Ir.  Haird 
Smith’s  accounts  of  the  Indian  and  Italian  works  would  lead  us 
s<i  far  that  we  think  it  would  be  j)referal)le  to  return  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  article  to  them,  for  their  importance  is  so  p^reat  that 
tlicv  cannot  with  any  justice  he  dismissed  in  a  cursory  notice. 
At  ])rcsent,  however,  we  hep:  to  call  serious  attention  to  the 
tact,  that  the  district  in  which  the  Kast  India  Company  has 
done  the  most  for  promotinp^  the  physical  comfort  of  its 
subjects  hy  the  establishment  of  irrip^atinpf  canals — such  as 
those  of  tile  Doab  and  the  (ireat  Ganp:es  (’anal — is  precisely 
the  seat  of  the  revolt  which  is  now  shaking  our  empire  in  the 
Kast.  No  doubt  that  revolt  is  ])urely  military,  and  the  civil 
jH)j)ulation  keeps  entirely  aloof;  but  does  it  not  ar^ue  a  sad 
state  of  s(K‘ial  demoralization  when  tin'  whole  civil  population 
of  a  country  stands  coolly  by  durini^  the  strup:p;le  between 
arnud  bands  who  are  disputinp^  for  the  ])ower  of  taxinp^  them  ? 
The  apathy  with  which  the  Indian  population  receives  sindi 
iiu'stiinahh'  IxMielits  as  are  confern'd  by  the  crimtion  of  the 
preat  irrigation  works  in  the  lUmpal  and  Madras  ]>rovinces, 
strikes  us  as  beinp  one  of  the  most  singular,  and  to  those  who 
reason  aripht  it  must  also  be  one  of  the  most  fearful,  phenomena 
in  tlu'  history  of  that  race.  It  tells  a  tale  of  lonp-continned 
ojipression  ;  of  the  secular  existence  of  a  rule  which  lias  arbi¬ 
trarily  s('parat('d  the  interests  of  the  governors  and  of  the 
poveriK'd,  and  of  a  total  annihilation  of  the  feelinp,  on  the 
])art  of  the  latter,  of  their  riplit  to  bo  considered  the  main 
objects  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  their  rulers.  It  is  stranpe 
that  our  political  writers  and  our  statesmen  should  either  not 
|K‘rceive,  or  should  wilfully  pass  over,  the  S(nious  question  of 
the  false  social  organization  of  India,  brought  so  promin(*ntly 
into  notice  by  the  discussions  upon  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
those  lands  by  the  results  of  the  pip;antic  irrigation  works  of 
the  llonourahle  Company,  or  by  the  disturlx'd  state  of  our 
p)ssessi()ns.  The  prescuit  revolt  will,  of  course,  as  we  have 
^aid  helore,  he  (pielled — at  what  co>t  of  blood  or  of  money 
It  is  impossible  to  say  —  but  most  earnestly  do  we  rc'peat, 
that  we  shall  only  have  whitened  a  s(‘pulchre  if  we  do 
not  at  once  deal  with  the  cause  of  uneasiness  ])revadinp  all 
Indian  society,  and  if  we  do  not,  at  the  earliest  possible 
IHTiod,  introduce  a  legislation  with  respect  to  the  tenure  of 
land  which  shall  enable  the  subjects  of  our  Eastern  emjiire 
to  feel  that  they  themselves  form  ])art  and  parcel  of  the 
povernment  to  which  they  contribute.  It  is  a  wise  law  of 
Krovidence  that  no  sin  ever  escapes  its  punishment,  and  nations 
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<*<jually  with  individuals  are  subject  to  the  etlects  ot'  this  law.  * 
In  India,  we  Kn<>:lishinen  have  continued  some  of  tlie  sins  of  the 
worst  lorins  of  Asiatic  despotism,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  relative 
j)ositions  of  the  state  and  ot  the  land  cultivators  at  least,  and 
we  may  h(*  assured  tliat,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  have  to  repair 
our  errors,  or  to  suffer  their  expiation.  So  far  us  it  lies  in  our 
power,  we  propose  to  kee])  this  subject  before  the  attention  of 
tho  public,  and  as  a  careful  investigation  of  the  recently 
exeeut(‘d  public  works  of  India  will  serve  to  etlect  that  object, 
as  well  as  constitute  in  itself  a  very  valuable  practical  course  of 
study,  we  will  return  very  shortly  to  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Ilaird  Smith’s  amusing  and,  on  the  whole,  valuable  accounts 
of  the  Italian  ami  Indian  irrigation,  without,  however,  confiniii}; 
our  nunarks  within  the  narrow  limits  he  was  compelh'd  to  do 
by  the  vtTV  nature  of  his  subject. 


Aut.  hi.— fkuck  ousini. 

I.  Alfmolra  am!  AtU'cnturrn  of  Folice  Orsini,  written  h\f  himself  coih 
tainiiKj  L  npubJished  State  Papers  of  the  Homan  (hurt.  Traiiv 
lated  from  the  Original  Manuscripts  by  (icorge  Carbouel. 
Kdinhurgh  :  Constable  A  Co.  1S;)7. 

1!.  77/c  Austrian  Dungeons  in  Italy :  a  Narrative  of  Fifteen  J/onths 
Imprisonment  and  Pinal  Escape  from  the  Fortress  of  S.  Giorgio, 
hy  Felice  Orsini.  IVanslated  from  the  Cnpublished  Manuscript 
bv  .1.  Mcriton  ^\  bite.  London  :  Oeorge  Koutledirc  A  Co.  Iboli. 

In  tlie  latt(*r  of  the  two  works  which  wc  imve  coupled  together 
at  the  head  of  this  pai)cr,  Felice  Orsini  first  ])ublished  to  tho 
world  his  experiences  of  Austrian  police  domination  in  Italy. 
The  time  of  its  a])pearance  was  auspicious.  The  elotpient  and 
powerful  appeal  of  Count  Cavour  at  the  Paris  (‘onferences  in  be¬ 
half  of  his  beautiful  and  bleeding  countrv,  had  (‘Xcited  a  degree  of 
interest  in  its  atiairs  which  (piickly  rose  to  the  highest  pit(‘h  of  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  bodv  of  Liberals  throughout 
Fun>pe  be(‘ame  tixed  upon  the  issue  of  that  address,  and  lu)j)es  the 
most  livelv  were  entertaiiud  that  the  day  of  deliverance  had 
dawiu'd  over  ‘‘  the  Alpine  height  of  blue  Friuli’s  mountains.’ 
W  hilst  the  public  indignation  was  thus  kindled  against  the 
oppressors  ot  that  unfortunate  peninsula,  and  more  especially 
against  the  foreign  oflicials  and  legionaries  who,  supj)ortc'(l  by 
the  bavonet  and  the  scourge,  teed  u})on  the  fatne.ss  of  the  land, 
and  cruelly  insult  and  browbeat  its  crushed  populations,  tho 
“Austrian  Dungeons  in  Italy,”  came  forth  to  add  fresh  fuel  to 
the  fire,  and  to  illustrate,  by  an  accumulation  of  facts,  the  fearful 
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rule  of  tlie  Gerniaiis  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  tlie 

^^The  sceond  work  of  Orsiiii — a  Narrative  of  his  Life  and  Adven- 
turt'S— has  been  published,  followed  by  one  of  those  insurree- 
tionarv  inoveineiits— episodes  in  the  political  drama  of  Italy — 
which*  every  now  and  then  break  out  to  remind  the  world  of 
tlie  ‘tailing*  oppression  under  which  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Koiiians  are  suliering,  and  the  fatal  impatience  with  which  they 
wear  their  chains.  As  yet,  we  cannot  assume  ourselves  to  bo  in 
pissession  of  the  facts  of  the  late  attempt  at  revolution  under¬ 
taken  hv  Mazzini  and  his  adherents,  b'rom  wliat,  however,  has 
traiispiml,  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  whilst  the  con¬ 
spiracy  seems  to  have  been  widely  extended,  it  was  ridiiudously 
ceiuliicted ;  and  that  the  chiefs  of  these  futile  I’isings,  who  sht'd 
the  blood  and  hope  of  young  Italy,  are  higldy  censurable.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  ram iiieat ions  of  the  revolution  spreiid 
over  France  as  well  as  the  Italian  peninsula,  llie  overthrow 
of  tlie  French  despotism  was  thought  necessary  to  the  triumph 
of  Fis- Alpine  independence;  and  though  we  do  not  place  implicit 
faith  in  the  revelations  of  the  I’aris  police,  there  may  b('  plausible 
grounds  for  the  accusations  brought  against  not  a  lew  of  the 
Italian  (‘xiles  resident  in  that  cajntal.  Had  success  attended  the 
revolutionists  in  the  Calahrias  and  Sicily,  and  had  the  cruel  and 
inhuinan  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  been  uprooted  from  the  soil  of 
Naples,  we  could  have  sympathized  with  that  success,  and  cele- 
hralod  it  in  a  jr.ean  of  praise.  FiVen  tlie  Tuscan  and  Roman 
governnu'uts  merit  spet'dy  retribution  for  the  miseries  thev’ 
intlict  u|)on  tlieir  helpless  subjects.  Rut  why  Hazzini  should 
have  coiuiiromised  the  Italian  league  and  the  Italian  cause 
hy  a  mad  attempt  upon  (Jeiioa  is  inscrutable  evcui  to  those  who 
pretend  to  penetrate  the  motives  and  actions  of  that  restless 
revolutionist.  Genoa  droops  not  under  the  influence  of  an 
iron  des])otism ;  her  children  have  not  been  goadc'd  into  iiisur- 
ri‘etion  hy  repeated  acts  of  cruelty  and  misgovernment ;  sIk'  is 
not  inipoverished  and  famishing  by  reason  of  bad  legislation  and 
destructive  monojiolies.  On  the  eontraiy,  she  forms  an  integral 
pitrtion  of  a  kingdom  whose  government  is  constitutional,  wlicse 
spirit  is  liberal,  and  which  only  awaits  the  favourabh'  moment 
to  place  itself  at  the  head  of  a  grand  national  revolutionary 
movement,  and  to  expel  the  hated  Austrians  from  every  inch  of 
the  Italian  territory.  Kvery  honest  and  simsibh*  man,  however 
much  he  may  sympathize  with  the  ills  and  misfortunes  of  this 
unhappy  ])eople,  ground  down  by  the  wickedness  of  jx'tty 
governiiicnts,  must  regard  the  attack  on  (ieiioa  as  a  mad 
Hchenie ;  nor  will  he  less  dejdoro  the  dreadful  loss  of  life  and 
liberty  which  must  necessarily  follow  such  partial  and  unsuc- 
eesslul  attempts. 
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AVe  regard  the  appearance  of  Felice  ( )rsiul’s  life  at  tlio  present 
nioiiK'iit  as  very  ()  propos.  For  many  years  he  was  eiio:a<>c‘(l  (hvply 
in  the  plots  and  conspiracies  which  have  been  set  on  foot  iVoni  time 
to  time  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from,  and  the  destruction 
of  their  baneful  influence  in,  Italy,  lie  ini<^ht  truly  write 
pars  ma(jn(i  fai.  He  has  Inm  admitted  into  the  secret  eouiiscL^ 
of  the  chiefs  of  insurre(’tion.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  troops  durinj^  the  rej)ublican  era  of  'IS;  and  isiuce 
that  disastrous  epoch  has  been  still  mon'  closely  connected 
with  the  o^raiid  schemes  of  deliverance  ]>rojected  l>y  des|K‘ratf 
and  ambitious  exiles.  We  say  the  publication  of  the  work  is 
a  propos,  b(‘cause  the  moral  of  the  experienci's  of  this  hold  and 
brave  man  is,  that  the  resurrection  of  Italian  independence 
must  conn'  from  within,  and  not  from  without  ;  that  the  ])artial 
s'lforts  which  have  bes'ii  nunh'  serve  only  to  weaks'ii  the  streii;,^!] 
of  the  Italian  party,  by  wastin<i^  the  blood  of  its  best  incinW^ 
and  causinir  unnecessary  affliction  and  heart-burnings  in  tliou- 
sands  (d‘ Italian  luunes.  f'or  Orsini  admits  the  reader  heliind 
the  scene's,  as  it  were,  of  this  o;reat  drama;  and  makes  him 


acepiainted  with  movement  alter  movement  ])roposcd  and 
accomplisin'd  with  no  result  but  the  loss  of  a  few  <j:endarines 
on  one  side,  and  some  enthusiastic  patriots  on  the  other. 
Mazzini  seems  to  act,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ]>icturchcit 
given,  without  one  moment’s  thought  or  consideration  for  those 
whose  lives  lie  is  exposing.  As  ])lan  al'ter  plan  rises  in  his 
mind,  he  is  precipitately  hasty  to  put  it  in  operation  ;  and 
that  he  works  without  adeepiate  means  to  carry  it  out  niav 
1h'  seen  in  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  late  insunection.  lick 
in  a  word,  a  di'sperate  schemer.  His  imagination  is  busy  con¬ 
triving  new  arrangement.s,  devising  new  ])oints  of  attack,  and 
urging  on  the  Italian  youths  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
bayoni'ts  of  the  curhouieri,  with  the  inevitable  alternative  of  • 
being  sliot  or  sent  to  pine  away  at  the  galleys,  or  in  the  loath¬ 
some  dungeons  of  some  Austro-ltalian  fortress,  ’fhat  Felice 
Orsini  entertains  similar  views  with  regard  to  the  head  of  the 
late  Italian  party  is  probable.  He  has  alread}’  said  :  “  If  Italy 
//•/////rises,  she  must  con(|uer;  but  to  arrive  at  tliis  end,  men  of 
('(ijHiritp  and  dreision  must  be  at  the  head  of  the  revolution;  j 


practical  men,  and  not  dreamers;  men  who  are  not  intriijuen, 
amhitious,  or  afraid  of  death ;  men  who  feel  tliat  the//  lire  to  do 
good  to  Italy,  who  with  this  thought  sacrifice  aJf'ecfioHy  and 
all  that  which  renders  life  dear  to  the  generality  of  niortak 
ithout  this  there  is  no  hopc^  of  redemption.”  ’Fhat  ( M'siiii 
also  looks  for  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  other  quarters  than 
the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  the  hitherto  busy  ix'puhlican 
leader,  is  undoubted.  His  protestations  declare  it;  and  hoi? 
even  indignant  at  being  considered  a  Mazzinian.  AUcy  the 
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movement  in  Moileiia,  andtlie  ailiiir  in  tlie  Valti'lina — evoiits  at 
whieli  we  .dmll  presently  arrive — he  is  accidentally  rcierred  to  us 
;i  Mazziniffn  hy  some  tViend.  'Fo  this  he  rt  plics :  “  I  do  not 
know  what  ‘  Maz/inian  ’  means.  1  was  in  concert  with  Mazzini 
wlien  I  thonu:ht  that  most  oi*  the  Italians  ri'co^niscd  him  as 
their  head,  and  that  he  had  the  physical  and  moral  means  to 
eltect  a  n‘Vi>hition  in  Ittdy.  Ih  iii^  convinced  now  to  the  con- 
irarv,  I  do  not  coniu'ct  mysell*  any  lono;er  with  conspiraides ; 
and  that  tlnne  shall  he  no  mistake,  1  Icid  myself  hound  to 
declare  that  1  am  with  any  one,  save  or /orriffan^  who  will 

ctieel  the  liberation  of  my  country.  I  have  never  s(‘rvi‘d  men, 
narlies.  or  ^overmmmts,  hut  my  ])rineiple  and  the  Italian  cause.” 
J>rsinihas,  since  his  ('xih'  in  Kni^hind,  au^ain  r(‘])udiated  the 
idea  of  lx ‘in  u:  a  Maz/inlan;  of  course,  hy  this,  he  means  the  idea 
ol’  shariiiij:  in  his  pm'sonal  ojdnions.  ^fhat  lu'  has  aett'd  in  con- 
«ert  with  Mazzini, — that  In*  has  oheyed  his  injunclions, — that 
lu'  has  (‘udeavoured  to  carry  out  his  plans,  is  evident  from  his 
own  writings;  and  inasmuch,  tlu'u,  as  he  was  at  that  time  tlie 
adlien‘nt  (d‘  Mazzini,  lu'  was  a  Mazzinian,  since  that  (‘lit ('r])risin»i: 
conspirator  in  Ix'ino-  ivco^nist'd  as  the  head  of  a  laro'c  hand  of 
patriots,  gav(‘  his  name  to  that  hand,  ev(‘n  if  now  his  star  be  on 
the  wane. 

hVliee  ( h’sini  was  horn  at  ^Icddcda,  a  small  town  in  tlie 
lioiiiaii  State's,  near  h'orli,  a  few  days  hclbia'  tlu'  hi'g^inning- 
of  tlie  y(‘ar  IS‘J0.  His  father  had  servi'd  in  the  armies  (d‘ 
Xa])(de()n  ;  lu'i'ii  taken  ])risoner  in  the  IJussian  ex]i(‘dition  ;  and 
having  lu‘(‘n  (  xe'hauga'd,  returiu'd  to  ^leldola.  ddu'  mother  of 
<  h’siiii  was  d(\se(‘iuli'd  from  an  ancient-  hloia'iitiiu'  family.  I^ven  in 
his  (‘arlio.Nt  childhood  he  e  Xjieric'iua'd  thi‘  allliet  ions  (d’  his  country. 
Ih'ing  at  the  llu'atre  witii  his  motlu'r  and  sist('r,  h(‘  witnessed 
the  arrest  of  his  fatlu'r,  wlio  was  ])ut  in  chains,  and  eonipi'lh'd 
to  l(*ave  the  Tuscan  State’s.  On  de’nianding  the  cause’  of  his 
mother,  she  tedd  him  that  it  was  for  y>o////Vv//  rroHous.  “  I  have 
never  forgotte'ii  the  fe'cliugs,”  he  writes,  “  I  ex])(’rienee'd  on 
seeing  my  father  in  chains,  as  these  impre’ssions,  like  others  we 
receive  in  e’arly  youth,  can  never  he  e’ilaeed.’’  Shortly  after,  he 
was  re’inoved  to  Imola,  to  ho  iveeived  into  the  family  of  his 
uncle,  Orso  ( )rsini,  a  bigoted,  jnie’st-ridden  edd  gentle’inan,  who 
undertook  to  have'  him  tauglit  writing  and  Latin — the’  latte’r 
tieiiig  I’ssential  to  his  unde'rstaiiding  the  ])rayers  in  his  missal — 
and  the  ele'ine’nts  of  a  general  education.  In  jirocess  of  time 
the  youth,  t)isini,  was  sent  to  a  public  school,  to  rouse’  his 
eunuhilirni  and  excite  his  dormant  faculties,  and  it  having  he’cn 
uhseived  that  he  had  ail  excellent  memory,  his  friends  at  once 
<le’tennin(’d  to  make’  him  a  lawyer  or  an  ecedesiastie. 

A  new  era  now  dawiu’d  (18'il)  in  the  career  of  the  youthful 

x.s.— von.  11.  K 
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patriot.  The  insurrections  of  Modena  and  Bolop^na  broke  out, 
and  the  spirit  of  ])arty  readied  even  to  Imola.  The  national 
Ha*;  was  rais(‘d,  and  tlie  national  cockade  worn,  by  the  students 
of  tlie  u|>|H‘r  forms;  whilst  battalions  of  juvenile  soldiers  tliroiit^ed 

the  stre('ts  of  this  remote  town.  Hut  at  length  the  news  of 
d*‘fcat  caiiu',  and  the  Liberals  were  once  more  constrained  tob* 
traiupiil  ;  but  no  sooner  bad  the  Austrians  (piitted  Koina^na 
than  the  citizens  were  a^ain  in  arms,  the  national  guanl 
«»r»;auized,  and  a  constitution  demanded.  ]lut  the  po]H‘  ro- 
jectrd  the  idea  of  <*oncession.  A  battle  was,  therefore,  fou*;lii 
near  (V'Scuia,  and  the  patriots  once  more  broken.  Of  course  the 
usual  crindties  were  |K*rp(‘t rated  by  the  victorious  hirelin<;s;  and 
the  4Uily  (‘xciise  that  can  be  made  for  the  Italian  ])ai1y  for 
eiii^'afxin^  in  so  despi  rate  an  enterprise  is  that  liouis  i^liilipp. 
b(  Id  out  liojx's  to  them  which  he  never  piu  lbrnu'd,  or  ratlior, 
which  he  purposely  betrayed.  The  Duke  of  Modena,  who  \va> 
awan*  of  the  intended  ri'volution,  and  who,  had  it  svK'ccidod, 
would  liavt*  placiMl  himsidf  at  its  head,  with  a  view  to  heinj; 
pnxdainual  “  Kin*;  of  Italy,”  exhibited  his  apostate  zeal  k 
.sending  to  tlu‘  «;allows  several  of  his  noblest  citizens — inon 
rciuh'n  d  illustrious  by  tluur  patriotism,  *;enius,  and  the  universal 
est('4'iu  in  which  they  were  held.  The  state  of  the  Papal 
(loverniueiit  at  this  jx'riod  is  graphically  described  by  thsini:— 


“  If  a  citi/.cu  was  unfi»rtunate  enough  to  allow  his  beanl  to  ijrow, 
or  if  he  failed  in  atltuulin*;  mass,  he  N\as  immediately  set  (lo\Mia:‘{» 
liiln‘ral,  and,  as  sneli,  was  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  CaMitnrions 
hixly  of  irremilar  militia  enrolled  hy  the  pope].  Aot  a  day  jiasscd 
hnt  sonu*  one  was  killeil  or  ill-trt‘ated  by  these  *  Inei^nlars.’  Some 
t inn's,  howeviT,  tlu'  liilu'ials,  driven  to  desperation,  took  tlu'ir 
wliieh  ituTi'asi'd  the  insoh'nee  and  barbarity  of  the  Centurions.  Hul 
thest'  did  m*!  suHiet* ;  ami  more  Swiss  wen*  sent  for,  so  that  at  llib 
time  tin*  jiopi*  oppres.st'd  his  people  by  the  aid  of  a  rt'u:nlar  army,  an 
irre^nlar  militia,  eomhint**!  with  the  Treiieh,  Anstrian,  and  Swi.«i> 
troojis.  Althoni;h  youni;,  my  imlit^nation  was  extreme  against  the 
p*'rpet raters  of  llu'se  barbarities,  partieularlv  a<;ain>t  the  C’enturions 


and  the  Swiss.  Koinaona,  at  that  time,  was  atllietc'd  with  two 
pailit's,  called  the  ‘  Hrii;ands  ’  and  the  ‘  Liberals;’  the  former,  who 
were  partisans  of  the  government  and  the  Austrians,  were  known 
by  the  name  of  the  ‘  Second  ’  parly,  as  tlu*  Papal  eoelonle  is  ot  tvso 
eolours,  c*///7r  and  yc/Aur,  while  that  of  the  liilierals  is  of  three,  u'hilf, 
and  ijrttn  :  and  it  was  a  eoinmon  oeeurn'iiee  that  when  yonni; 
men  met  t'aeh  t)ilu*r  in  the  streets,  one  would  address  tlu*  otlu*r. 
sayim;,  ‘  Host  ihon  helonj;  to  the  ftro  or  the  Ihrcr  If  the  answer 
Nvas  sat «staet«^ry,  each  passed  on  his  way;  if  not,  tlu*y  foui;lit  with 
knives  until  one  or  other  ]>erished.  And  so  hii;h  did  party  spirit 
mil  at  tin*  time,  that  hands  of  individuals  for  the  same  eanse  tonijht 
desperately  in  the  public  streets  of  the  cities  of  H(.)iiKmna.  Ihis 
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factious  oxciteinont  was  tlu»  same  in  all.  It  was  to  be  Ibiiiul  oven 
ill  the  schools.  1  was  compelled  to  witness  these  conlliets,  and  I 
sMU|KithirA'd  with  the  liiberals,  for  had  not  their  party  been  defeated  r 
Were  lliev  not  the  weakest?  This  feeliiii;  in  favour  of  the  liiberals 
was  ‘Mvativ  increased  by  the  hatred  ex|)ressed  towards  them  by  the 
priests  who  freipiented  my  uncle’s  house,  arid  to  which  1  was  an 
unwilling;  listener.  They  wished  to  make  me  hivome  a  priest,  but 
fiiuliui?  their  promises  and  menaces  equally  futile,  they  accused  me 
of  hein;;  a  dedart'd  Liberal.” — P.  7. 

The  French  were  except I'd  fnmi  tlio  general  hatred  with 
which  the  Italians  reu^arded  all  foreio^ii  invaders.  Although 
they  were  acting  at  Ancona  as  the  Austrians  were  doin^  in  the 
Koman  States,  they  were  still  rei^arded  in  the  lio^ht  of  liberators. 
This  feeling  is,  in  a  measure,  ti»  be  attributed  to  the  atfection 
which  not  a  few'  Uomaofindi,  who  had  servtd  under  the  lirst 
Na])olcon,  retained  for  Ids  memory,  and  who  thought  that  the 
political  maxims  of  the  old  Ilevolntion  were  still  in  force  in  the 
capital  of  the ( Vuitinent,  and  partly,  that  Fiance  havin;^  recently 
obtained  a  Liberal  constitution,  would  bert'ady  to  assist  the  insulted 
natiomdities  of  Italy.  With  some  such  vaj^ne  ideas  float in^; 
in  tin'ir  minds,  ( trsini  and  vsome  of  his  comjiaiiions  resolved  on 
uhaiidoninix  their  homes,  and  seekinj^  employment  in  the  hTench 
army.  ( h’sini  was  the  only  one,  however,  found  at  the  j)lace 
of  rendezvous  at  the  ap|)ointed  time;  the  others  not  having  the 
conraj^i*  to  execute*  the  i)lan  they  had  the  vanity  to  sn^^e'st.  Tlie 
result  of  this  foolish  exjiloit  w^as,  that  the  servants  sent  out  to 
look  for  tin*  yonn<>^  truant  soon  discova'rcd  him  at  Holo^na 
Fastle,  and  restored  him  to  his  uncle.  II is  education  was  now 
renewed  with  increased  vip^our.  lie  studied  history,  and  learned 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  lioman  Ihnpire  the  p^reatiu'ss  and  valour 
ot  his  country  in  ])ast  times;  he  indiibed  the  [iriiuaples  of  thi* 
old  republican  valour;  the  ancient  heroism  and  ^lory  of  his 
ancestors  awoke  an  echo  in  his  heart,  and  inadi*  (‘very  libre 
tremble  with  exultation,  until  he  thonp;ht  ol*  the  ])res(‘nt 
stati*  of  his  country,  whi'ii  a  melancholy  reaction  would  lake 
|)ossession  of  his  soul.  Tluu’e  was,  too,  soniethinp:  of  the 
spirit  of  old  Fato  in  his  iimde.  lie  (hdested  anythinp^  approach- 
nip  to  elfcminacy,  and  had  no  preat  r(‘sp('ct  for  the  fair  sirx  ;  he 
had  an  extiHuiie  contempt  for  pamblinp,  diinkinp,  smokinp,  and 
similar  social  vic(*s ;  ami  p^avc  his  nephew  an  excellent  example, 
lor  which  the  latter  expresses  his  livady  pratitude.  Donbllcss, 
It  si'rved  to  1‘orni  in  him  that  masculine  tempi*r  of  mind  which 
has  (arried  him  through  so  many  perils,  and  piven  him  the 
fortitude  to  b(‘ar  so  much  sulferinp.  It  is  lU'cessury  thus  to 
dwell  larpely  upon  tl  le  education  of  an  Italian  Liberal,  to  sliovv 
that  no  amount  of  persecution,  no  degree  of  aflliction,  can 
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quench  the  sentiincnf  of  national  jrlorv  and  the  love  of  indo. 
jn‘nd«*ncc  ever  hurniii*^  in  iiis  broasl  ;  we  sliall  also  p(«r. 
reive  the  indestnietihle  ]MOver,  the  inevitable  a^caiey  wliidi 
is  i^rowinj:;  up  and  daily  inereasinf;,  and  p(‘rpetually  nuMiarinj 
th('  native  as  well  as  foreign  ujdiolders  of*  tyranny  on  the 
Italian  soil.  l‘\‘W  ran  ri'ally  conecive  the  intense  alieetion,  tlie 
d  ?«‘p  d(‘Votion,  which  an  honourable  Italian  patriot  feids  for  his 
I'ouutrv,  (U*  how  niurh  he  is  ready  to  sarritiee  and  suiler  for  her 
sake,  it  is  to  thos(‘  whose  heart-strings  have  lu'vei*  lu'en  wildly, 
rudelv  touchi'd, — tlu'  ‘»*('ntle  ti'nourof  whose  lives  has  atloided  no 
oj)|)orliinity  for  the  display  of  the  powerful  latent  faculties  of  the 
aihrtion, — a  kind  of  ronianee,  an  incredible  iletion,  a  baseless 
dri'ani.  l’>ut  set*  the  iiiHuences  broug'lit  to  bear  u])on  bis  educa¬ 
tion.  I'roin  infancy  be  is  taught  to  love  and  admire  liis  eouutiy 
as  the  most  beautiful  in  tin*  world,  as  tin*  ij^arden  of  Eui’ojH  , tlie  'M 
theme  of  the  pO(*t  and  tin*  suhjeet  of  the  })aintt'r,— as  tlie  study 
of  the  historian,  the  souree  of  modern  civilization.  We  have 
seen  Inev  the  storit's  of  the  ancient  ])ower  and  arandciir  ran 
alha't  tilt*  ht*arts  of  lier  ehildrt*!!,  ami  awakt'ii  tin*  spirit  of 
amhitioii  and  imh  jn'inh  iiee  amtm^st  them.  AVhat  a  rt'Milsioii, 
then,  of  Icclinir  must  comt*  over  tin*  ^lowinjj:  ]):itri<*l,  when 
turtiin^  from  tlu*  ]dcliin‘  of  the  ])ast,lu*  eontemj)lat('s  tl\(Mh*i>ra-  ' 
dation  td*  his  count ly  at  tlie  jirt'stait  mrineiit!  How  can  lu*  sec 
her  fearful  prostration — how  can  ht*  lu'ar  her  wastin;jf  uroaiis— 
how  can  he  witm^ss  ht'r  hitler  l(‘ars — liow  can  lie  stand  hy  and 
ht*hol(l  her  bh't'dinj^:  wounds  witlu>ut  rt'^islerinj^;  an  iirovcr- 
sihle  ttath  that  ht*  will  th'Vote  his  lu'altli,  his  strength,  tlie 
faculties  of  his  mind  and  hody,  yt'a,  life  itself,  to  rescue  lier 
from  the  ])ollutin^  liands  ot*  ])itih*ss  tyrantsy  d'lie  readt'r  will 
lind  this  fc(‘lin^  iully  devclnpt'd  in  the  edueation  of  youn;; 

<  hsini  ;  Imt  we  must  eontimu*  with  our  narrative  of  his  life  and 
adventures. 

An  unfortunate  evt'iit,  wliich  occurred  wlien  he  was  only  six- 
tet'ii  yt*ars  of  aj^t*,  hrouj4;ht  upon  Oisini  tin*  iormidahh*  terrors  ot 
Uoman  law, — t  ht*  accidi'iital  shootinj^;  of  a  servant,  nami'd  Sjuida. 

In  I’.n^hind,  a  coroiu*r’s  jury  wouhl  havt*  determiiu'd  the  character 
ot  the  case,  and  ac(|nillt*d  or  condt'innt'd  according*  to  evidence. 
Not  so  in  Komagna.  Hen*  the  innocent  only  are  punished;  the 
violent  and  guilty  escap«*.  AVhere  there  is  no  rc’gular  trihuiial  the 
cham‘(‘s  i»f  acquittal  are  small,  and  though  ^lastai  b\‘rn‘1li,  the 
archhishnp,  now  Hope  I'ius  IX.,  was  his  uncl('’s  friend,  h(*  was 
ol>ligt'd  to  (|ult  tlu*  citv,  and  take  refuj^e  with  some  fru’iids  at 
»orgo  >an  l.on  nzt).  I  lore  his  time  was  jiassed  in  cmnparative 
idh*m'.*'S,  and  lia\ing  1  ad  ih<*  weakness  to  fall  in  love,  tlie  (dijcct 
ot  his  atieetioiis  was  used  hv  the  dt'snils  to  induce  him  tohc(oiiio 
«»ne  id  their  body.  At  Icrglb,  several  months  after  tliC  ( vi'iit. 
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<m  a  pimiiiso  from  ( JaiulHTiiii,  Socrotarv  of  State  at 

llome,  that  his  trial  should  he  rcixular,  Orsini  went  to  the 
Auixustine  iiiouasterv  at  Ivavenna,  when  his  eliar^e  was  gone 
into,  lie  was  ae(|uitted  ;  hut  t\‘U  again  into  the  insinuating 
einhraces  of  the  Jesuits,  wh(»  left  no  stone  unturned  to  induce 
liiiii  to  j(au  tli(‘i2‘  onU')’. 

“  .M:inv  a  time  in  the  solitude  of  luy  rootu,”  he  writes,  “I  have 
thoui^lit  seriouslv  upon  all  the  dangers  tied  surnmudial  nu'.  I  reeol- 
Itrti'j  mv  vivacit V  iii  former  years,  aud  could  not  uiuierstaud  whv  I 
was  so  changed  ;  hut  J  tVdt  hound,  aud  saw  that  I  ought  to  tollow 
the  counsels  of  my  unch‘  aud  (iiaurotti  (an  iidlueutial  Jesuit).  The 
uufortuuat(‘  alfair  (»f  Spada  IVecpieiitiv  recurred  to  me,  aud  almost 
made  me  di'sirous  of  leading  a  eoutemplat ivi'  Tde,  a^^ay  iVoin  the 
world  ami  its  miserii's,  Ikhmusc'  my  \outhful  imagiualioii  pietui*i*d 
xich  a  Ide  as  out'  worlli  S(‘el\iiig.  Jtjiriug  all  tlui  tiiii(‘  I  riMuaimal 
th('re,  J  did  jint  nda.v  in  juy  studies.  K'ai’iied  priest  <‘outiiiueil  my 
education,  aud  Dante,  as  wtdl  as  tlu‘  aueieiits,  loruu'd  my  <dii(’f 
di'light.  aud  llu'so  kept  my  imoUal  (‘ves  ojumi,  and  foriiK‘d  auautid<d<* 
to  tlu‘  poison  so  (h'xti'roielv  instilled  l*v  tlu'  J('sulls.  M'h<*y  (aught 
iut‘  to  l(»vc  mv  eo\mli’v,  while  tlu*  sight  o!‘  AiistiMaii  aud  Swiss  soidierv 
made  my  hlood  boil  against  the  oppre.-sor,” — I*.  IS. 

lu'ii  at  length  a  h'ttt'r  from  his  uncle  insisted  on  liis  enter¬ 
ing  tlie  Society  of  Jesus,  lu'  tells  us  ho  wept  with  rage;  aud 
when  lu'  was  removed  to  Turin,  and  tht  neo  to  (diim  i,  to  undergo 
liis  novitiate,  lu'  wrot(‘  in  the  hook  in  which  (‘very  new  nu'inhc'r 
has  to  stale  tlie  reasons  why  lie  wIs1k‘s  t(>  lu‘eouu‘  a  Jesuit,  tliat 
liis  vocation  was  to  go  to  India  to  convert  the  iiilidi  Is  to  (^itho- 
lieisin,  his  ival  iuttuilion  ludug  to  abandon  the  Soeii'tv  diic'ctlv 
lie  got  away  liom  the  ( \)ntin('nt.  Afl('r  la'inaining  a  month 
at  (  nien,  uttc'ily  W(‘aried  of  the  lile  of  abs(duU‘  inactivity 
h(‘  passc'd  tluTo,  lu*  feigiu'd  illness,  obtained  jiciiuissioii  to 
h'ave,  aud  returiu'd  to  Imola.  Ju*pi‘oaeh(‘s  awailc'd  liim  for  not 
heing  eiitrapjied  by  tlie  juii'sts;  but  lu*  remarks,  “I  did  not 
juit  oil  tlu*  Jesuit's  gown  ;  1  knew  their  wiU's,  aud  I'seajx'd  th(*m.’' 

Drsiiii  was  now  (dght('(*n  ;  and  l)(*ing^,  we  jiresnme,  some*- 
what  in  disgrace  at  his  bigot(*d  iinele's,  went  to  live  with  his 
lath(*r  at  llologna.  A  desulloiy  kind  of  study,  i*mbiaeing  the 
rri'iieh  and  J^aiglisli  languagvs,  gymnastie  (*.\ereis(‘s,  sabre  and 
pistol  practice,  alg(‘hra,  geometry,  jdiilosopliy,  jurisprudenee, 
the  (‘Unnents  of  l(*gislali()n,  follow(*d  hy  sev(*rer  applieaitioii  to 
history  and  military  sei(*iieo,  till  up  the  period  of  tlie  lu'xt 
two  or  thive  years;  though  lu*  passed  the  latter  part  under 
the  guidanee  of  tlu*  ITiiversity,  into  wiiieh  he  liad  bi*(‘u  admitted, 
beterring  to  this  tinu*,  ( >rsini  says  : — 

I  now  began  to  stiuly  the  great  historians  of  Italy,  Jiivy  and 
iacitus;  the  iVu’iner  inilamed  me  by  hi.s  elutpienee,  the  latter  made 
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me  reflect  deeply.  The  former  impelled  me  to  attack  tire  Papal 
troop}*,  llu*  latter  to  }'lay  a  tyrant.  1  then  commtMictHl  to  rfud 
<  i niceiardinl  and  the  tdeujanl  BoUa ;  then  the  ^reat  Maehiavelli-* 
hid  discourses  upon  Livy  tillt'd  nn*  with  wondtT;  I  admired  his  eir* 
cums[H‘ction,  his  foi’v'thoiij'ht,  and  intimate  kno\vletlij;e  of  ancieiii 
history,  toi,'ethr*r  witli  his  <;rand  conceptions  and  careful  dediietions. 
At  tin*  lim(‘  of  which  I  speak,  Thiers’s  History  ot  tin*  lu‘volutioa 
app(‘ared.  I  mialitated  upon  this  work.  1  rej'ai’ded  t‘very  portrait, 
and  shed  t ear’s  over  some  of  the  paj'es.  So  much  blood  shed  for 
liberty  !  so  marrv  sacrifices!  and  then — slavery.  I  read  Napolron’j 
corrrmentaries,  and  then  the  sjreeelies  (»f  Mirabtaiu,  and  then  the 
*  Hntilt*,’  and  the  ‘  Nouvelh*  lleloise’  of  Kousseau,  with  Filan^ieri. 
Paj'ano,  and  Loinonaco.” — I*. 

The  (les|M»ndenev  ereattnl  by  tliese  studies,  and  the  apparentlv 
utterly  beljrb’ss  condition  of  Italy,  to^etlier  with  tlie  suieidoof 
!i  cousin  to  whom  he  was  nuieh  attached,  suggested,  he  tells  uj?. 
thouo^hts  of  self-d(‘striiction  :  — 

“  h’or  sorm*  nii^hts  I  rc’ad  and  nu'ditated  on  the  letti‘rs  of  Kous- 
st*au  respi'ct irru^  suicide;  but  happily,  reilectinjj;  on  my  dutios 
towards  (hrd  and  rny  countr’y,  and  havirrii;  bi'coim*  a  intMuber  of  the 
society  called  ‘  Vouni;  Italy,’  I  resisted  tin*  terrrptation.” 

In  liu’t,  he  imagined  that  a  carc'cr  of  action  and  usefulness  wa> 
o]M‘iU'd  to  him,  and  he  eaj^erly  ])ressed  forward  to  embrace  it. 

This  was  in  lSb‘l.  A  movi'inent  had  taken  place  at  Uarco- 
Iona  ;  and  the  incipient  hero  secretly  procured  a  passport  for 
b'lorenc(*,  with  a  vit'W'  of  crossinpc  ov(‘r  the  Alc'ditcrranean,  and 
takinjx  part  in  tin*  insurrection;  but  his  intentions  w’(‘re  disco¬ 
vered  by  his  fath(‘r,  who  communicated  with  the  police  autho¬ 
rities  of  tin*  ’ruscan  capital ;  and  he  w'as  consiMpiently  prevented 
from  proc<'i‘din<j:  on  his  enterprise.  He,  therefore,  returned  to 
Ibdo^na,  whert*  he  took  out  his  de<^re(\  Hut  all  this  w  hile  the 
p(ditieal  Inui/.on  of  Italy  was  lowcrin<7 ;  the  Roman  govern 
nn'iit  had  redoubb  d  its  ancient  system  of  coercion  and  riu^eur: 
rumours  of  outbn'aks  in  the  kini^dom  of  Aaples  w  ere  w  hisper 
about  ;  bands  ot  arnu'd  men  had  been  seen  in  the  nei^ld)oiiring 
mountains;  skirmishes  were  reporti’d  to  have  tak(‘ii  place 
b(*tw’een  the  Lilk'rals,  and  the  carbonieri  and  Swiss  sobliory. 
( ’oiispiracies  were  everywhere  rife  for  the  d(‘struction  of  the 
Paind  }::overnment.  d’he  youthful  enthusiasm  of  Orsini  led  him 
to  mix  hinisell  u|»  in  every  plot,  and  even  form  revolutionarv 
projt‘i*ts  for  himsi‘lf.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  M:jy-day  of 
however,  he  was  awoke  by  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and  found 
there  (  olonel  broddi  with  tiftt'cn  gendarmes  who  had  conic  to 
arrest  him.  lie  w’as  put  in  chains,  and  then  conducted  to  the 
prison  of  St.  dohn-on-the- Mount.  He  jiasst'd  down  long 
corridor’s  exhaling  that  inexpressible  odour  peculiar  to  prison} 
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to  liis  whore  lie  found  tlin'O  other  inmates,  one  of  whom 
was  coiidenined  to  death  fhr  political  otleiices.  “I  had  hardly 
iiitered/’ he  tells  us,  “when  they  made  a  conventional  si<^iial 
bv  kiiockiiip:  on  the  wall,  and  1  afterwards  hoard  that  iny 
iaiprisoninent  was  know’ll  ironi  one  end  of  the  j^aol  to  the  other. 
Thev  conjrratulated  me,  after  their  fasliion,  and  T  heal'd  the 
words  M\)urage,  eouraj^,  never  fear!’  ”  I  low’  alleetinj;  is  this 
pu>l*^roetiiij::,  this  sad  consolation  in  the  home  of  ailliction  and 
.soriow.  At  nit:;ht  he  w’akc'S  up  tliinkin^  himself  free;  but  on 
the  si'cond  day,  or  rather  eveninj>,  he  is  eonductisl  to  the 
jarior’s  room,  where  he  receives  his  lii*st  lesson  in  the  practice 
1)1’ intorro'^ation.  The  examination  commenced  thus  : — 


*“  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  your  arix'st  F 
No,  si',;uor.’ 

“  ‘  You  have  heard  speak  of  the  luoveinents  Iasi  summer  ?’ 
“  ‘  Ves,  s\«;uor-’ 

‘  Did  you  take  any  part  theivin?’ 


\ 


o. 


‘  Do  you  know  MeUra,  Zambeeeari,  Biaacoli,  M  iiratori,  Lovatelli  ?’ 
“  ‘  No,  si^uor,’ 

‘  Do  you  know  k]usehius  Jlarbetti  F 
‘  \  t\s  si^xnor,’ 


*“  AVliat  kind  of  aixpiaiiitanee  have  yon  had  with  him  ?* 
SujK'iticiai.'* 

‘  \ou  deny  all,  th<‘n,’  said  he  ;  ^  yon  wish  to  be  your  own  ruin  ; 
|HH)r  youug  man,  I  pity' yon ;  you  aiv  in  the  flower  of  youth; 
t\v(‘iity-oiK*  of  your  companions  have  Ikmui  eondeinrud  to  (k‘ath  ; 
overy  day  w<*  (‘xp('<‘t  that  their  s<*ntenees  will  he  executed  :  you  will 
hi*  th(*  twc'iity-second.  Hut  !i*t  ns  forward,’ 

Do  von  know  (his  writiic’^ F 
i  i*s,  it  is  mv  own,’ 


*“  I'.xplain  all  ahont  It,  and  he  ipii<*k,’ 

*“t)ueday  J  found  a  MN.  on  tlu*  ground  in  the  ])nhlic  stn'i't ;  it 
vas  nearly  Illegible.  I  felt  some  curiosity, and  copli'd  it;  thi'ii  1  tore 
it  up,  put  it  in  my  ^Kieket,  and  lost  it.’ 

Tli<‘s<‘  an*  lies,’  answc'reil  the  intcrix)<raior ;  ‘  you  will  ruin  your- 


So  ended  his  first  interrog-atorv.  Tlie  NIS  alluded  to  was 
part  of  a  revolutionary’  s<*luTne  wliu’li  he  had  ad<lresscd  to 
l»arlK‘tti,  and  which  liis  friend  had  not  had  time  to  hum  before 
his  an  (‘St.  It  is  almost  im}K)ssibi(‘,  in  our  limited  spaee,  to 
pursue  the  c;ir<*er  of  Orsiiii  during^  the  |)i‘riod  of  this  first  im¬ 
prisonment  ;  yet  it  is  mx'i'ssiiry’,  in  order  to  give  tlu*  read(*r 
s()iu(*  idoa  ol  the  horrors  and  inis(‘ries  to  wliieh  political  of- 
Iciuhrs  aix‘ subject  in  Italy'.  It  must  lx*  rem(*ml)ci4‘d  tliat  be 
"as  in  hourly  exju'ctatioii  of  sc'iitcnce  of  (l(*ath  being  jiassed 
njioii  liiin,  and  w’e  can  easily  imagine  tlie  sad  feelings  and  recollcc- 
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tioiissiK'li  u  position  is  likely  to  awake  in  the  hearts  (»f  ('v^n 
bravest.  He  was  renioviHl  tVom  Iniola  at  ni^ht,  and  on  leuviii;» 
the  j)rison.  pa'Jst^d  hy  th('  house  where  Ids  ehildhood  had  l»C(n 
8p(‘nt,  and  when'  his  lond  unele  and  relative's  won'  still  living. 
Tin'll  he  was  lastened  with  chains  to  a  lellow-prisoner.  ^’ovtr- 
tlndess  in  twt'nty->ix  hours,  tin'  eoinpany  arrived  at  l\'saro. a 
elistanei'  ol*  se'venly  miles,  where  In'  was  se*])arat('d  IVoiu  lih 
eoinpanion,  and  plaee'd  in  a  sei'n't  ee'll  three  yards  lone;  to  tour 
vards  wide.  “1  eouKl  si'aree'ly  hreathi',”  he  writi's;  “  erne  dav 
1  kinH'ked  my  head  ae:ainst  the  walk  and  made  a  ^reat  now*, 
ainl  at  last  they  allowe'tl  me  tee  have  the  shut ti'rs  open,  as  tliv 
window  was  not  j^lazed  (it  was  at  a  eonsiderabh'  In'i^lit  iVom 
tin'  ;iroiind.)  ....  1  had  lu'en  two  days  tliere  already,  wlu'ii  1 
heard  an  unusual  noise  ot‘  ehaiiis,  cries,  and  sin^ine*;  1  liouni 
some  words,  hut  enouo;h  to  make'  mo  understand  that  of  ilu- 
t W('nt v-e)ne'  eondnnne'd  to  de’ath,  tourte'On  we're  st'iit  to  ili, 
iridle'vs  a  r///V/r/e,  *  at  Civita  Ve'ea'liia,  and  se'Veii  had  hee'ii  shot 
in  tin'  hae'k.  d’he  se'  we'i’e'  the  untortunate  nu'n  who  knocke'd  on 
the'  wall  ol’  my  ea'll  at  Ihdo^na,  and  with  wliom  1  at  tlial  time 
corn's] >onde'd.  This  made  me  sad.”  Al’tc'r  a  montli's  coiilino- 
me'ut  in  his  narrow  ee'll,  and  numerous  intei  ro<»atorit's,  lu'  was 
p!ae*e'el  in  anothe  r  e'e)ntainin^-  thive  other  ])risone'rs,  one  ed’whom 
was  his  (nrn  fdfltrr.  Te'U  days  ai’te'i',  these'  four  nere  sent 
se'e'un'ly  chaine'd  to^e'lln'r  to  rrhiin*,  and  thence'  to  San  Lee),  an 
(dd  fortre'ss  he'lonj^^intx  to  the  ancient  and  powerful  se'i;^ne'urs of 
Monte'l’eltro.  Alter  se've'U  months  of  im])risonment  here',  lie 
was,  at  his  own  re'epie'st,  se  nt  le)  Home  te)  he  trie'el  hel'eav  the 
Sae-i’a  rtnisulla.  At  Siniuai^lia,  the  same'  cedi  whiedi  e'ontaiiud 
thie'Ve's  and  munle'icis  ed’  the  most  heirrihle  e'liaracte'r,  was 
se'h'cte'el  for  him  ;  I’or  seveiite'cn  days  he'  anel  Ids  com])aiii(m 
trave'lU'd  in  a  e-ait  ehaiiu'd  to  the'se  ridllaiis,  whilst  eveuv  hour 
the*  ev/z’/x/i/hv /  seize'd  the*  e'lnl  e)f  the  e'hain  and  dre  w  it  viole'iitly 
to  ase*e‘rtain  that  the'  links  we'Ce'  seeaire',  wldedi  e'aused  the*  ae*ule’>t 
|>ain  to  ail  the  prise»ne*is.  d'lie  assize's  t(»ok  ])lae*e‘ ;  and  t  h'siiii, 
witli  se've'ral  e'ompanions,  was  e‘e)nde'mn('el  to  the  galleys  hir 
lite'.  <’i\ita  A  e'e  e'hia  was  the  ])lae'e'  to  whiedi  tln'V  were  e’Oii* 
siirnoiP  l*nv\  isieuially,  howeve'r,  they  we're  re'meive'el  to 
\  ite'rho.  No  Ie's.>  than  i‘Jt)  j)risone'rs  were'  imnmre'el  witldii 
the  walls  ed  its  forlre'ss  ;  their  seuite'iice's  te*  the*  ^alh'vs  haviiifT 
he'e'ii  e'eunmutesl  to  that  e)f  e'oiiiine'me'iii .  The'V  wen' 
mitte'el  to  weu*k  at  the'ii*  several  traeh's,  and  te)  ])i)sse'ss  musical 
instruments.  A  e'e>nmdlte‘e  was  fe)niu'el  ame)imsi  thenisedves,  to 


•  tialle'vs  n  rht^ulo,  tiu'aiis  that  the  }»risoner  is  e'haiucd  up  for  life  to  the* 
)^fil!s  of  his  e’e‘11,  with  a  chain  a  vard  lontr.  llis  Ix'd  consists  of  a  ]»laiik,ieid 
his  chuiu  is  never  uiilooicd  until  death. 
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bo  iv-oli'cto<l  iVoni  amongst  thoirown  number,  wlioso  aim  was  to 
maintain  onloi*  and  tranquillity  in  the  prison,  to  ro])resent  the 
prisoner’s  wants  to  the  commandant  Latini,  to  examine  the 
food,  and  to  refuse  wliat  was  unwholesome,  and  finally  to 
instruct  those  that  were  ignorant.  So  suspicious,  however, 
w(‘iv  lliey  of  their  guards  and  gaolers,  that  many  of  the 
prisoners  made  weapons  out  of  tlie  dilferent  tools  used  in  their 
trades,  and  though  the  commandant  knew  of  this,  the  instru- 
nuMits  of  (dfeiiee  were  too  (deverly  concealed  to  he  discovered  hy 
his  minions.  “  We  formed  a  picture  of  society  in  miniature,^’ 
savs  ( Msini,  “  with  the  dilfen'iiee,  however,  that  contiiiement 
and  ])ri  vat  ions  made  many  of  us  irritable  and  melancholy.  We 
had  no  higli  as])irations,  no  entliusiasm,  no  light*heartedness,  hut 
insti'ad,  loss  of  health,  lamily  reminiscences,  and  all  the  evils 
which  accompany  the  loss  of  heaven’s  greatest  blessing — Lihei  ty.” 
However,  the  authority  of  the  conunittee  did  not  prevent 
serious  disturhanees  sometimes  occurring,  in  one  of  which 
ttrsiiii  received  six  stabs  from  a  dagger,  which  laid  him  on  his 
hed  for  some  time,  d’hc  eul[)rits,  however,  were  exptdled  from 
the  socit'ty,  and  removed  to  another  i)rison  within  the 
foi’trcss. 


Hut  we  must  hasten  on  with  our  narrativi*.  It  was  at  this 
time,  wlu'ii  Oisini,  wearied  of  prison-life,  and  seeing  his  com- 
])anions  (haggl'd  away,  one  after  the  other,  to  perish  with  the 
sutferings  of  tin'  galleys  al  chlado,  to  which  he,  amongst  others, 
was  condemiu'd,  was  prej)aring  to  ]>ut  a  ])lan  of  escape  into 
cxc'cution,  that  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  l*ope  (iregoiy  XVI. 
and  tlu^  eh'vation  of  (^irdinal  Mastai  bVrretti,  Archbishop  of 
Iniola,  liis  unch‘’s  friend,  to  tlie  ])apal  chair.  The  known 
lihcral  vii'ws  of  this  prelate  created  the  liveliest  hopes  even  in 
the  (lain])  ghiom  of  the  dimgt'on,  nor  were  tlu'se  hopi's  (h'Ci'ptive, 
lor  within  a  sliort  j)erio(ran  amm'sty  was  granti'd,  and  the  j)olitical 
])riS(niors  of  liomagna  became  once  more  free.  The  events  (^f 
this  hn'atliing-tinu'  of  fri'i'dom  has  been  so  ofti'U  described,  that 
We  t(‘(d  ourselvc's  excused  if  we  pass  over  this  epoch  with  a 
casual  notice.  The  impulse  communicated  to  Liberal  thought 
throughout  Italy  by  the  concession,  ])r()V(‘d  greater  than  the 
lu  wly-eh'cted  pojie  j>erhaps  anticipated.  The  revolution  s])read 
its(dt  to  Milan  ;  seventeen  thousand  Austrian  tr()()|)s  were  driven 
<»ut  of  Lomhaidy  and  Hologna;  h’ ranee  and  Hungary  took  uj) 
the  cry,  and  the  flame  threateiu'd  to  envelo])e  the  whole  of 
hurojM*.  InflucnccMl  by  the  (bllege  of  (kirdinals,  Lius  IX. 
Jcpenti'd  of  the  stej)  he  had  taken,  and  j)ublished  his  “  Lnciclia.’* 
Hie  reactionary  tone  of  the  manifesto  irritatc'd  the  Lilu'ials;  they 
coinhined,  however,  to  compel  the  pope  to  adhere  to  liis  refonns  ; 
ic  hecaine  alarmed,  escaped  from  tlie  Holy  City,  and  allowed  the 
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pfovorinnont  of  Rome  fo  devolve  into  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate. 
Meanwhile,  (>r.<ini  eoinmands  a  troop  of  volunteers,  goes  to 
assist  the  Vcuietians,  and  is  present  at  the  disastrous  attack  on 
Mestre;  after  which,  he  is  elected  deputy  in  the  provisional 
government ;  does  esscuitial  service  to  theR(‘puhlie  in  n‘piesHiii;> 
brigandage  at  Ancona,  and  resisting  tlic  cowardly  attacks  ot 
the  French  on  the  (aipital  of  the  ancient  world.  Rome,  however, 
fell,  and  with  its  fall  Orsini  became  u  fugitive,  an  exile,  and  a 
conspirator — a  true  Ishmaelite  whose  hand  was  against  every 
desj>ot  and  invader  of  his  country’s  liberty,  whilst  his  hand 
was  against  him.  Henceforth  his  life  may  he  divided  into  three 
j)arts.  The  tirst  includes  the  period  from  his  flight  from  Asculi, 
when  he  saw  that  all  hope  was  gone,  to  his  capture  at  Ilerinau* 
stadt — a  ])(‘riod  fullof  dangerous  activity  and  hairbreadth (‘scajx's. 
Tlie  second  embraces  the  fifteen  months  of  his  ca])tivity,  so 
graphically  described  in  his  “  Austrian  Dungc'ons  in  Italy;”  and 
the  third,  from  the  time  of  his  landing  in  Fngland  to  the  close 
of  the  volume.  The  first  part  is  highly  interesting,  as  .sliowiiij; 
the  energy,  the  courage,  the  goodwill,  and  the  secrecy  with 
which  tlie  sons  of  Italy  conspire  together  for  her  frcedoiii;  no 
sooner  is  oiu'  plot  concoctc'd,  put  into  execution,  and  fails,  than 
another  is  d(‘vis(‘d,  and  no  ill-success  seems  to  damp  the  heroism, 
h(>wever  much  it  may  betray  the  indiscretion,  of  the  n‘Volu* 
tionists.’  Does  an  enterprise  fail  in  Milan  or  Bologna  aiiothiT 
is  prepart'd  for  Modena  ;  does  this  not  succeed,  an  expedition  is 
organized  for  the  Valtelina,  and  so  on  ;  the  restless  s[)irit  of  the 
Italian  ])arty  everywhere  manifesting  itself  by  small  outbreaks.  ! 
We  must  leave  the  reader  to  pcTuse  in  the  pag(‘s  of  the  Ixiok 
itself,  the  (h'tails  of  tln*se  diffen'iit  adventures.  Sometimes  his 
de(‘p('st  feedings  of  interest  will  be  awakeiu'd  by  passages  ol 
p(‘ril  and  escapi' ;  .sometimes  by  a  relation  of  personal  courajji 
and  se  If.pc  Ksse.s.sion  ;  .sometimes  by  the  repetition  of  an  aniusiii<; 
confrrfrmjts,  as  an  I'xample  of  which  last  we  give  the  followiu}:: 
Orsini  was  disguised,  and  travelling  under  the  assumed  naineot 
Tito  (\dsi.  It  was  immediately  after  the  attempt  in  the  provinei 
of  .Mcnlena.  (hie  day  he  had  occasion  to  speak  to  a  political 
refugt'e  from  the  Roman  States,  called  Joni : — 

I  will  nuMition  a  fact  regarding  liiin,”  says  Orsini,  ‘‘so  that  mv 
reader  may  jud^e  to  what  miseries  a  conspirator  is  sometimes 
exposed.  Mr.  .loni  was  an  excellent  and  good  young  man,  nmi 
knowii\g  that  1  came  from  Piedmont,  s[)ok(‘  of  the  attem[)t  in  the 
l)uehit‘s,  and  said  that  Orsini  liad  spoiled  everything;  it  was  the 
second  time  he  had  done  the  same  tiling.  ‘Are  vou  certain,  1 
n*j)lied  ?  ‘  t^uite,’  he  answered.  ‘  And  yet,’ continued  1,  ‘an  inti* 

mate  friend  ot  Orsini  explained  the  whole  atfair  to  me,  and  1  bclit*'^ 
from  his  information,  that  no  man  in  his  position  could  have  lioo** 
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Mtt'r.*  ‘No!’  said  he,  ‘  I  know  better;  and  T  also  kiyiw  tluit  he 
would  not  allow  his  men  to  lire  on  the  Ihedinontese  soldiers,  so  that 
one  of  the  expedition,  now  in  Paris,  said  that  the  imiskets  were 
u«ifh‘ss.’  I  eui  the  (jueslion  short  by  asking  him,  ‘AVhere  is  Orsini 
iiowh’  ‘They  say  at  Marseilles,’  he  replied,  ‘  livin<j:  quite  retired, 
and  not  interfering  in  polities.’  ‘  lie  does  well,’  1  replied,  and 
we  separated. 

A  short  time  after  Orsini  was  again  in  the  eompany  of  the 
voinig  engineer,  doni,  when  the  nceessity  for  concealing  his 
iuiine  no  longer  existed,  so  that  he  said  to  him  : — 

‘“Do  YOU  know  who  T  ainp’  ‘Certainly,’  he  replied,  ‘Tito 
Celsi.’  ‘Not  at  all;  1  am  Orsini.’  lie  then,  without  saying  a  word, 
hid  his  faee  in  his  hands.  ‘Do  not  mind,’  replied  Orsini,  ‘what 
YOU  said  to  me  the  other  day  ;  1  know  what  the  world  is,  and  have 
had  some  experience  of  it ;  calumnies  do  not  trouble  me.’  ” 

On  another  occasion  he  was  travelling  through  tlic  Grison 
disguised  as  a  botiiiust,  by  way  of  accounting  for  his  moving  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  wlieii  a  young  hunter  entered  into  con- 
versatimi  with  him. 

“  After  a  few  ])reliminary  observations,  the  Swiss  exclaimed,  with 
a  curiosity  that  starthd  me,*’  writes  Orsini,  “‘Have  you  come 
from  I’osehianoP’  ‘No,’  said  I,  ‘from  St.  Moritz.’  ‘Oh,  tell 
me  something  about  the  [)eople  who  were  arn‘sted  there  then?’ 
‘I  don’t  know  anything  about  tluun,’  I  rej)lied.  ‘What!  you 
know  nothing  of  them  ?  A  gentleman  named  Celsi  was  ar¬ 
rested  there  three  days  ago  for  liaving  taken  part  in  some  ])oli- 
lical  movement.  They  say  that  Alazzini  and  Kossuth  are  taken, 
tcH),  with  many  other  Italian  patriots.’  ‘Oh,  yes,’  said  I,  ‘1 
luard  something  about  it  ;  but  as  1  take  no  part  in  such  matters, 

I  can’t  «;iv(‘  you  any  [)ositive  information.’  At  these  words,  with  a 
sorrowinl  as[)eet,  he  sighed  and  said,  ‘Poor  Italians!  How  many 
attempts  they  make,  and  so  unsuce(‘ssfully  !  ’  He  was  silent  fora 
HKMiient,  and  then  said,  ‘  1  should  like  to  know  Mazzini,  C’elsi,  and 
Kossuth.’  ‘  Indeed,’  1  r(*plied.  ‘  Yes,  V(*ry  much,’  he  exclaimed, 
"ith  (MUM’gy.  It  occurred  to  me  at  this  moment  that  he  might  be 
very  usetui  to  me  as  a  guich*,  and  with  that  blind  coniidenee  which 
1  always  had  in  moments  of  danger,  1  said,  ‘  Would  you  like  to 
know  these  gentlemen  from  motives  of  ambition,  or  from  love  to  the 
cause  tlu*y  serve?’  ‘For  the  cause,’  he  n'plied.  ‘  Well,  then,  1 
am  t  elsi !  1  escaped  only  to-day  out  of  the  hands  of  tlu;  gemdannes  ; 
d  you  like  to  arrest  me  you  can  ;  but  you  will  not  do  it  ;  you  have 
an  honest  face  ;  you  are  young,  and  a  Swiss  ;  young  people  luive 
‘‘cldom  evil  thoughts,  and  the  Swiss  are  geiuTally  very  loyal.  1 
"ant  a  guide;  you  can  ])rocure  me  one,  or  deliver  me  up  to  the 
gendarmes.’  Tiie  young  Sw  iss  gazed  at  me  in  astonishment,  and  as 

uttered  the  last  words  he  seizt‘d  me  warmly  by  the ‘hand,  and  J 
new  at  once  that  I  possessed  a  friend.” — 1*.  120. 
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I’Vnin  tbo  analysis  we  liave  fi^iveii  of  the  work  the  reader  will 
|)«  reeive  liow  full  of  iiiteri'st  and  amusing  aneedotes  it  j,. 
We  fiuln'ar  to  eritieize  th(‘  style  of  the  writing.  It  ])ui})nrts  i<i 
1m'  a  tran>lation,  and  iniieh  as  we  may  rej^ret  the  traihictiou  diij 
not  fall  info  more  (‘X|U‘ri(‘need  hands,  the  narrative  of  advi'iituro 
alone  would  redecan  it  from  the  eharfj^e  of  hein^  a  dull  houk. 
l*as>a<jf(‘s  of  it  are,  however,  occasionally  va^iie,  and  we  nuiv 
es|x‘eially  point  to  j)p.  128  and  13(h  where  the  aeeount  of 
i  )rsini’s  movements  is  greatly  eonl’used.  rSeither  shall  wo 
now  enter  aj^^aiu  into  the  vexid  cpiestion  of  the  propriotv 
and  utility  of  these  })i‘tty  partial  movements.  In  fact,  Oisiili 
seems  to  have'  maih'  up  his  mind  as  to  tludr  iiitility.  In  r(*])lv 
to  a  recent  communication  from  Ma/zini,  impiirin^  how  far  ho 
would  i)t‘  disposed  to  (‘ni»a^e  ajj^ain  in  this  desperate  service,  he 
replies,  “  d'iiat  he  will  always  he  ready  for  any  fact  which  juv* 
sented  anv  likelihood  of  success  ;  that  if  he  had  under  Itim  ih( 


e/anenfs  of'  ///e  pusf  e.rju'difions  fte  should  not  more ;  Hud  in  tin' 
ne.rt  fuel  he  uou/d  sueeeed  or  die ;  in  fuel y  fhuf  he  uouhl  not  mnb 
himself'  ridieu/ous/'  This  seems  to  be  conclusive.  The  friends  of 


Mazzini,  however,  maintain  that  tludr  intrt'pid  liead  is  in  possts- 
sion  of  those  nu'ans  which  must  lead  to  ultimate  triumph;  anil 
point  to  th(‘  ^i;^antic  scale  on  which  the  late  conspiracy  was  oi  j^aii- 
izc'd,  as  a  ]>ro(d‘that  had  it  taken  (‘llect  its  success  must  have  hivn 
overwludmini::.  They  assert  that  hut  for  an  untbreseen  event  or 
two  it  must  liave  succeeded,  and  Italv  woidd  have  been  friH'. 


l>ut  the*  weij^ht  of  the  contrary  aro^ument  rests  on  the  fact  that 
it  did  not  succi'cd.  ^"ot  onlv  is  there  a  colossal  comhination 


ajjainst  the  Italian  patriots, — not  only  are  there  railways  and  tele* 
;;:raj>hs  at  wt)rk  to  defeat  their  projects;  thiu'i'  are  evi'ii  sjuts 
amon^j^st  f luansidvi's,  if  we  arc'  to  credit  the  reports  of  tlic 
French  trovi'innumt  and  the  narratives  of  almost  every  unsuc- 
cc'ssful  insurrection.  Against  these  secret  machinations  all  the 


oriranizat ion  and  vijjfilanci'  in  the  world  cannot  make  ^rouiul 
d  Ids  should  teacdi  the  enthusiasts  the  futilitv,  if  not  the  cainiiii- 
ality,  of  wasting  so  much  precious  blood,  and  casting  away  so 
many  noble  lives.  Tlie  odds  ajjuiiist  them  are  tearful.  Ihe 


time,  however,  will  arrive,  and  that  perhaps  speedily,  hut  they 
must  abide  it.  They  must  exercise  patience.  They  must,  above 
all,  h'arn  that  important  fact,  oeeusions  are  not  madey  Mey 
come*"' 
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1.  77/<’  Kilucatinn  of  Chararfrr :  irifJi  II infs  on  Jloral  Trainintj. 
Uv  Mrs.  Kllis.  London:  ^Inrray. 

•J.  Ilu'  Vcmininr  Soul :  its  Xafure  ami  ^\ttriJ)utcs  ;  with  Thoughts  on 
Marriihir,  Hy  IClizabolh  Strntt.  Loinlon  :  llodson. 

The  Mrntal  and  Jloral  Dignitg  of  IVonuin.  Hy  Lonjainin  Parsons. 
London  :  Snow. 

[.  On  Education  :  its  Constituents^  Ohjrrfs,  and  Issues.  A  Series  of 
Essai/s  and  Lectures.  J>y  William  ^PCoinbie.  Abordeen  : 
Kiiii^. 

Wo.MKN  are  the  best  ministers  of  tliat  s])irit  wliieli  stirs  tlio 
heart  from  one  ('iid  of  life  to  tlie  otlnn*  tbroiioliout  the  world. 
Those  who  onubt  to  know  better  designate  a  Ix'injj;  in  whom 
eominon  sense  is  superannuated,  as  an  “  old  woman.”  (7)nimon 
siMise  is  .stddoin  superannuated  in  woman.  ripe  (diristian 
lady  usually  Ix'eonies  more  anj^elie  in  her  iniliu'nre  tbronLib  tbo 
eh'ar  ^rey  twili^i^bt  of  tbe  evcuiino;  of  ber  days;  wliile  one 
whose  wisdom  is  tdl  of  this  world  becomes  more  snak('-like  in  lu‘r 
^odlessni'ss,  as  sbe  wrio^o:les  nductantly  to  tbe  <^r:ive.  All  wlio 
study  tbe  nature  of  o^randmotliers  will  ao-ree  tliat  they  ulli- 
luately  resolve'  into  “dear  old  souls”  or  “dread  <dd  witches,” 
with  till'  s])irit  that  is  in  them  mighty  to  the  last.  Ibuice 
(i:ood)  aijed  women  are  declan'd  to  be  tbe  pi’ope'r  teachers  of 
the'  youm^  ('fit.  ii.  1)  ;  and  if,  tberefoi’c,  we  are  to  have  especial 
hooks  for  tbe  instiaietion  of  youn^'f  wonu'n,  bu  tbe  eblor  women 
write'  them,  as  tlu'y  can,  not  with  tbe  tone  of  tlie  seboedmistress, 
but  with  the  touch  and  teaebino-  ol‘  a  life.  We  still  desiderate 
such  books. 

la't  tbe  woTiK'n  b'arn,”  says  St.  Faul.  AVliat  shall  they 
learn  'f  St.  Paul  also  su])]>li('s  tin'  answ'i'r,  and  the  sum  e)f  what 
he  says  nmy  be  thus  renderi'd — Let  tln'in  learn  wbate've'i*  may 
‘jualitv  them  to  jjfi't  jjood  husbands,  and  Ix'come  j^ood  wivt:s  and 
niotlK'rs.  Wemld  that  all  b'lninine  ('ducation  now  in  voi^ue 
"eae  ada])ted  to  this  end  !  and  wcudd  that  cvi'ry  woman  when 
>‘*0  educate'd  could,  as  tbe  same  authority  ('xhorts,  hav(i  ber  own 
l>ro|)('r  husband  !  Percliance — a  thought  worthy  (d‘  thought  — 
there  would  be  fewer  without  that  bles.sed  owin‘rshi[)  were  that 
ri^dit  educati<ui  more  IVecpicnt.  Put,  alas,  (|uoth  the  wise 
preacher,  “  Sct'i no*  tbcri'  be  many  tbinos  that  increase  vanity, 
"hat  is  man  tln^  better  y”  (Kcclcs.  vi.  11.)  We  ('iitreat  our 
Nnuiii^^  lady  readers,  as  well  as  our  vouno  gentlemen,  to  answer 
tliat  (pu'slion.  • 
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Our  jx'rsonal  A'cliii"  may,  wo  foar,  botray  us  into  ])a]  tialitio!< 
on  this  subject  unless,  like  that  experienced  lady  Mrs.  Kills, 
endeavour  to  assunie,  however  ill  sustained,  somethin;!:  <»1‘  the 
philosophic  style,  (huild  we  assume  that  style  it  would  ho  in 
no  ]»lay-tashion,  for  we  love  woman — friend,  sister,  dau;!:htor, 
mother,  wife — and,  therefore,  now  inquire,  to  the  best  ot‘  our 
ability,  what  kind  of  education  will  make  the  best  woman  in  all 
her  swec't  ndationships. 

AVhat  is  education  ?  The  word  speaks  for  its(dt‘,  hut  vot 
never  Ki;!:nities  the  same  thin;!:  b)  any  two  who  would  interpret 
it.  Of  course  everybody  who  consults  the  dictionary  under¬ 
stands  it  to  mean  teaching:,  train  in;!;,  educin;;,  leadiiii!;  out  the 
mind,  instruct in;^,  eidi;!:hteninir  the  int(‘ll(‘ct,  and  formin;^  the 
manners.  Tins  seems  to  be  definition  (‘iiouph  of  a  wonl ;  hut 
in  order  to  conqu'tdiend  it  we  have  to  obtain  ch'ar  idtuis  of  what 
it  is  that  is  to  be  educated,  and  wluit  it  is  that  educati's.  It  is 
not  enou;!:h  to  say  this  ]H‘rson  teaclu's,  and  that  ptusou  is 
taui^lit  ;  or  that  by  tlie  protu'ss  of  tuition  the  knowledjr('  (d‘  one 
mind  is  transleried  to  another  till  they  both  see  i(h‘as  alike. 
There  is  a  procc'ss  of  intuition  also.  Ao  oiu'  is  altoircther 
educattsl  by  another,  for  no  one  lain  comph'tely  transier  his 
hh'as  to  another  mind,  and  no  two  ])ersons  can  tliiidv  j)r(‘ei8ely 
alike  concernin;!:  even  the  same  object.  It  is  a  (pu'siion,  iiuhvd, 
whether  two  minds  l(H)kino:  at  the  same  time  at  tin'  same  ohject 
ever  si'e  the  same  thini!:  in  thou;!:ht  ;  the  HudrrsfaHdinf/  diil'ers. 
True,  a  ]>rimrose  is  a  primrose,  and  the  sun  is  the  sun,  wlnlher 
seen  by  Mrs.  Nickleby  or  by  Sir  Isaac  Mewton,  but  William 
Wordsworth’s  uAv/  of  a  ])rimrose  was  not  that  of  Peter  bell, 
neither  did  the  ima;^e  of  the  “  Kye  of  Heaven”  app(‘ar  the 
same  to  the  mind’s  eye  of  William  llerschel  as  to  Anaxai!:oius 
who  denied  tin'  existence  of  God  and  deemed  the  sun  a  ball  of 
fire  self-made. 

There  is  a  difference  in  conee])tion  arisino:  not  only  fn»m 
previous  knowled;;e,  but  also  from  ori;^inal  differenet'  in  mental 
constitution;  and,  therefore,  under  the  very  sanu'  circinnstauew 
of  outward  trainin;!:,  the  real  education,  the  ^jrowth  of*  the 
individual  soul,  must  differ  in  each  case.  As  every  tr(*e  has  its 
own  character,  and  must  have  room  for  itself,  a  standini!:  apart, 
in  onh'r  to  its  ])i‘rfect  develo])ment,  so  is  it  with  souls,  ^^e 
may  (to  borrow  a  fii!:ure)  cut  and  trim  the  trees  into  one  shap, 
but  they  will  not  n*tain  the  formality  we  put  iijxm  tln*m.  If 
ii/i'  dwell  in  them  they  will  ^jrow  into  better  shapt's  than  we  can 
invent  for  them,  since  the  Divine  breath  moulds  tln'in  from 
within,  and  from  without,  confbrminu:  them  to  its  own  universal 
movements,  makinp:  them.  thou;!:h  individuals,  yc't  parts  of  a 
whole,  ih’obably  souls  differ  in  their  specific  (pialities  as  much 
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as  Ixxlica  Viirv  in  fonii,  fijjuro,  finx',  and  expression  ;  and  (liat 
not  merely  rnnn  their  bodily  connexion,  or  mode  of  manifesta¬ 
tion,  blit  also  from  their  orioinal  and  native  constitutions  as 
souls,  or  l)cin<rs,  that  through  the  body  are  capable  of  evincing 
to  each  other  all  thi>  faculties  pertaining  to  intellect,  and  all  the 
artirtions  arising  from  the  union  of  intellect  with  will.  And  as 
in  all  nature  each  creature  demands  approjiriate  culture  for  its 
fullest  and  healthiest  development,  so  especiallv  does  the  human 
soul  rcipiire  a  treatment  and  a  training  in  keeiung  with  the 
character  of  its  jieeuliar  individuality  in  order  to  7ts  hi-diest 
iiiaiiifcstation.  *  ^ 

In  educating  woman  then  it  is,  first  of  all,  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  how  a  wonian  must  neeessarilv  see  and  feed,  mendy  as  a 
woman.  Sidney  Smith  say.s,  “As  long  as  boys  and  giris  run 
uboiit  111  the  dirt  and  trundle  hoops  togidher,  they  arc  iireeisely 
alike.  It  you  eateh  one  half  of  these  creatures,  and  train  then’i 
to  a  particii  ar  set  of  actions  and  opinions,  and  the  other 

“1  '*,7  wf,  of  course  tludr  iinderstandings 

will  (Idler  O  ,.„urse  they  will  ;  hut,  noverth,des.s,  they  are 
train.d  ddb.rentlv  by  nature  even  in  trundling  hoops,  because 

I'tlli*  “  il'M  'I-'  !  e i'*ale  and  female 
Sill  III  the  dirt.  I  lie  training  cannot  explain  the  idiciio- 

l"‘, '",'7"'  l.'>"'";>'"cnoii  of  dillerence  of  disposition 

lx;  ween  the  male  and  female  mind  that  has  led  to  the  dillerence 
11  la  niiig  when  they  have  done  will,  the  trundling  of  hoops 
ili  o  mai  Iced  difleience  bet  ween  hiimaii  lieings  is 

iiniiklMM*  ll‘'"cc  the  coninion  sense  of 

'‘■‘x  <'v,.ry where  imsl, luted  a  dilll-renee  in  the  training 

oflhe  s'  **,*.“'  according  to  the  demands 

0 HI  so..,al  ..ond,„o„  and  the  degree  of  civilization,  lint  are 

InsIIIv  7'' .  ^  iii'i'iiRenieiit  as  the  result  only  of 

(iodi  'i  llit'i-o  are,  iinle.ss  to  be  like  the  angels  of 

“that  m  Ix'Iieve,  alter  St.  Augustine, 

f],  '  ,  world,  woiiioii  are  to  hocoiiio  as  jik'h,  oven  as 

S  i”  '■» . . 

have  souls  in  heaven,  because  women 

iicithei  ’  '"r'"'*’  oouise,  never  get  there-'  Siirclv 

mail  vet  1  *.'»  one  sense,  woman  is,  and  must  ever  be 

man  h  r  "as  made  for  man.  not 

hiffhest  ol  favour  to  man  takes  its 

with  \vni>..  **  *'*'  "oinun,  that  man’s  desires  together 

_ ■'*  "“ly  all  the  better  be  brought  into  subjection  to 

*  1  realise  on  the  Excellency  of  Woinen. 
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that  love,  tlic  end  of  which  is  eternally  to  unite  the  divine 
nature  to  the  hmnan,  and  to  render  all  pure  deli^dits  cssontiallv  ' 
devotion.  We  believe,  then,  as  (\)lerid^e  says,  “  Tliert'  is  a  sex 
in  our  souls.’’  We  needed  not  Swedenl)or^’s  visions  nor  Mrs. 
Strutt’s  in"('nious  and  interesting^  exposition  of  his  tea<‘hiu^ou 
this  matter,  in  her  “  Feminine  Soul,”  to  assure  us  of  this  truth,  | 
for  reason  without  revelation  mij^^ht  eonvinee  ns  tliat  the  nature  f 
and  attributes  of  eaeh  soul  must  he  ])ermanent  in  order  to  the  f 
perpt'tuity  of  identity  and  the  eternal  bliss.  Tliero  are  (  ternal 
relationshii)s  for  eaeh  sex,  and  on  these  relationships  is  founded 
all  the  importance  of  mental,  moral,  and  re  ligious  eiiltivation.  As 
heaven  or  hell  is  a  ehan<»;e  of  condition  ratluu*  than  of  eliaractor, 
and  as  character,  or  state'  of  will  and  spirit,  is  determined  by  the 
faith  and  love  that  n'jridatc  the  relations  of  this  life,  so  the  re¬ 
sults  and  associations  of  memory  and  ath'ctioii  must  remain  in 
all  futin  ity,  or  else  a  ju'riod  must  c«)m('  when  the  immortal  soul 
shall  lose  all  the  value  of  its  immortalitv  in  losinir  its  self- 

ft 

consciousness  ;  for  if  it  lose  its  own  ex])eriene(',  it  can  no 
lon^t'r  rei'oii^nise  itsidf,  since  as  a  beino^  of  intellect  and  will, 
the  memory  of  facts  and  feelin<>^s  must  be  the  groundwork  of 
its  gn)wth  in  knowle  dge  and  atleetion. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  and  of  woman  that  is  to  be  educated. 


Ihit  what  is  the  nature  of  man  and  of  woman  ^  We  cannot  know 
meri'ly  irom  what  we  see  of  it.  We  mu.st  learn  that  from  the 
revelation  of  the  s]>ii*it,  eaeh  in  eaeh  self,  even  as  wo  learn 
eemt'c'rning  ( lod  himself,  in  the  image  of  whom  both  man  and 
woman  are  eri'ate'd.  The  “Daughter  of  (lod  and  man, 
accomplished  Fve,”  was  the  divine  model  of  woman,  and  her 
]><'rteetion  was  lu'r  fitness  for  fellowship  with  man,  as  tlte  of 
(tOil :  in  all  things  man  was  to  be  the  better  for  licr,  while, 
moreover,  as  a  woman,  her  nature  had  a  jdaee  nearer  to  child¬ 
hood,  and  tlu'rein,  nearer  to  (lod,  in  as  far  as  woman  i.s  a 
motlu'r  in  s])irit,  if  right-s]>irited,  whether  she  have  ehildnii  or 
not.  llc'nee  if  a  woman  say  she  dislikes  (diildren,  she  (‘aiinot, 
how('ver  outwardly  beautiful,  be  eoi’dially  loved  by  a  true  man; 
for  he  knows  her  natural  atli'ctions  must  liave  become  pc'rverted, 
and  something  monstrous  have  taken  their  ])laee.  We  must 
not  forget  that  there  is  a  (diild  at  heart  in  eveiy  true-hearted 
man  ;  and  it  is  the  ehild-like  spirit  in  man  on  which  the 
womanlv  intluenee  has  the  firmest  hold,  for  streimth  is  alwav!' 
made  pertcet  through  weakness,  and  in  weakness.  To  woman 
pertains  the  tirst  and  most  d('lieat('  duties  of  education;  the 
lieart-work,  and  the  sympathy  and  ministry  of  spirit  to  sjdrit. 
that  tend  to  form  and  fashion  character  upon  the  plastic  btinp 
before  words  and  meanings  are  or  can  be  brought  to  bear  ui>e»n 
intelligence.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  woman’s  education 
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oiD^ht  to  tit  her  the  bi'tter  tor  jj^ontle  heart -ministry ;  that 
in  especially  hers.  From  her  the  child  is  to  learn  religion  as  a 
thin‘»‘  felt  rather  than  reasoned  on  ;  a  thinp^  seen  in  life  with 
nil  its  utterances  of  deeds  rather  than  in  discourse  ;  though  this 
t(X)  is  to  breathe  forth  its  renovating  sjurit  upon  the  child  in 
due  time,  since  if  that  child  is  to  be  saved  when  it  begins  to 
reason,  the  means  of  the  new  creation  of  its  soul  in  the  image 
of  (lod  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  intelligently  as  well  as 
svmpathetically,  for  it  is  through  and  in  knowledge  that  this 
renewal  is  etfectuated.  (Col.  iii.  10.)  One  taught  to  live  well  is 
well  educat(Hi,  and  our  life  will  be  as  are  our  faith  and  our 
love.  Knowledge  is,  therefore,  a  weighty  thing ;  it  is  ac(|uain- 
tance  with  tlie  meaning  of  God’s  handwriting  on  the  universe, 
and  the  ins])ir('d  page,  and  the  human  heart,  and  the  body,  and 
the  soul.  This  is  what  every  woman  ought  to  know.  Such 
knowledge  is  not  a  safe  gift  to  a  fcxd,  a  wilful  being;  he  may 
(lestroy  himself  with  it,  as  an  idiot  with  a  torch  might  destroy 
the  temple  of  God.  An  untrainc'd  will  (say  womanly  nature  if 
you  will)  cannot  use  knowledge.  Famdise  was  lost  for  want 
of  wisdom.  Knowledge  cannot  regain  thaf^  but  faith  can  ; 
hc'cause  faitli  is  wise,  it  has  the  ])ower  of  doing  the  will  of  God, 
since  it  works  with  love  as  God  works,  k'aith  is  knowledges 
put  in  practice  wisely,  heartily.  Kducation  that  will  enable 
nmn  and  woman  to  obey  the  divine  law,  uttered  in  the  word 
Love,  the  bi'tter,  is  the  only  education  we  want.  Knowingness 
doi'8  not  belong  to  it  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, — “  Thy 
law  hi  TDK  frafhj^' — every  truth  does  belong  to  it;  for  all  trutli 
comports  with  true  faith,  and,  tliendbre,  with  true  liie,  which 
is  eternal.  All  science,  properly  so  called,  belongs  to  our  laith, 
and  we  must  study  the  science  of  education  Christianly,  if  wti 
would  he  practical  in  applying  it.  Just  as  we  must  study  the 
laws  of  electric  force  to  make  an  electric  telegraph,  correct  it 
when  impaired,  and  know  how  to  work  it  rightly,  so  we  must 
make  sure  that  our  cd\K*ation  is  sound  by  the  use  of  it.  There¬ 
fore,  we  say,  O  Woman,  know  thyself ;  see  what  is  be(‘oming  to 
thee  as  the  garb  of  tliy  spirit  and  the  means  of  thy  power  over 
maul  Man  is  to  be  drawn  nearer  to  childhood  and  to  (iod,  to 
feebleness  and  almightiness,  by  woman.  It  is  high  time  that 
woman  in  general  should  know  more  of  her  own  nature,  that  is, 
know’  more  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  beginning  and  ending  in 
Ood.  Without  this,  she  cannot  know’  her  duty,  nor  do  it.  This 
IS  an  age  in  w’liich  the  atmosphere  of  the  common  mind  among 
ns  is  obscured  by  clouds  of  floating  ideas,  as  tin*  sky  of  Chili  is 
"ith  mist,  and  it  is  only  those  w’ho  make  an  etfort,  and  climb 
the  mountains,  that  see  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  and  feel  that 
humanity  is  connected  with  the  intinite  in  body  and  in  soul. 

s. — VOL.  ir.  L 
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lUit  the  noblest  hoif^bt  to  which  M'onian  need  ufipirc  is  the 
heiglit  of  her  own  nature ;  for  is  she  not  possessed  of  all 
the  faculties  which  elevate  man  ^  Yea,  and  more  ;  for  she 
may  1m*  the  producer  of  souls  immortal  out  of  her  own  suhstunoc ; 
and  to  show  that  she  is  the  crowning  work  of  creation  the 
tiodhead  has  Ix'en  born  of  her  in  our  own  nature,  thus  unitiiif^ 
into  one  the  bef’;innin‘»  and  the  endinpf;  b(*eause  the  first  uu(l 
linal  causi*  of  humanity  is  the  full  manifestation  of  (okI. 

We  be»i;in  with  the  highest  part  of  education  tliat  wo  may 
s(‘e  our  wav  to  the  lowest.  Tlnwe  is  no  difficult v  in  deciding 
that  it  is  as  ‘rood  to  enlighten  tlie  understanding:  as  to  form 
the  manners;  but  there  is  difliculty  in  deciding  how  far  the 
intellect  is  to  be  cultivated  in  any  ^iven  ease,  since  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  nuMital  cultun*  is  iuoral  culture,  any  more 
than  improvement  in  manners  is  a  proof  of  an  improvi  d  heart, 
Manners  without  morals  is  the  ‘rood  behaviour  of  devils.  We 
ask  then,  What  is  tlie  best  mode  of  training  the  heart  and 
intolh'ct  to^eth^r  r  There  is  the  difliculty.  The  heart  will 
have  its  heresit's,  however  orthodox  the  sclioolino-.  The  dark 
apfcs  are  not  over,  as  we  find  from  the  ^lib  talk  of  those  who 
see  no  menial  difliculties,  because  they  would  knock  down 


hcresii's  with  anathemas,  and  leave  mysteries  of  miiul  to  tho 
muna^imieiit  of  gownsmen.  Ilut  such  easy-goin<r  wayfareri 
are  passinir  off,  and  the  (piestions  that  simpletons  ask,  as  freely 
as  water  slips  from  a  cracked  fountain,  the  w  ise  are  trying:  to 
ttnswer,  Hut  they  involve  results  and  considerations  like  rivulets 
running  on  to  the  ^reut  deep,  and  not  to  be  fully  kiH)wu  till 
the  crisis  (d'  tried  spirits,  the  day  of  (iod’s  final  jud|2:meut. 

When  we  ask.  What  is  mind,  and  how'  are  we  to  treat  it,  the 
old  pii  ilosophic  word-1  rieks  about  the  nature^  of  tliinjrs,  will 
not  sutliee  to  meet  the  demand,  for  we  believers  are  brought 
into  contuet  and  eo-operation  with  eternity  and  heaven.  These 
are  to  be  met.  A  soul-erusbing:  weig:!^  of  meaning*,  therofhre, 
comes  down  upon  us  as  we  think  of  training  tlio  luinian  niind. 
There  is  all  tho  w'ondrous  vastness  of  tliouglit  and  wdll,  bouiuh 
less  as  the  illuminated  and  everlasting  heuvtms  around  us. 
There  is  a  solemn  and  aw  ful  import  in  the  ihoughl  of  c»lu- 
eating  that  I — ail  undying  pow’er,  mind,  soul,  person,  related  to 
this  world  and  all  w’orlds,  to  passing  time,  and  the  near  and 
stiudfiist  eternity  ; — the  theme  w'ould  expand  upon  us  for  c'^r* 
How  shall  we  treat  this  mind  and  soul?  We  say,  as  flod 
lyills.  He  has  spread  creation  before  us,  and  thrown  Hi* 
liglit  ujxrn  it ;  therefore,  let  every  soul  learn  all  it  can  of  God* 
Work  in  crt'alioii  and  providence,  with  His  liglit  upon  thein»"^ 
that  is.  His  word.  M  hat  is  more  than  this  cometh  of  evil, 
lends  to  evil, 


thk  tDirvnoN  anu  inkmemk  or  woman. 

Woman’s  education,  thouj^li  perhaps  most  neglected,  ought 
to  stand  first,  lor  God’s  own  reason, — slie  is  the  mother  of  all 
living,  the  moulder  of  mankind  ;  her  thoughts  arc  the  first 
thou‘dits  with  every  man.  Hefore  oousideriug  ilie  education 
projH'r  for  woman,  wo  must  consider  wliat  is  her  capacity,  and 
what  she  is  fit  for.  We  desire  to  assert  the  entire  ei|uality  of 
women  with  men  in  all  the  faculties  of  reason.  Jlcnjamin 
I’arsons  lias  energetically  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  moral 
and  mental  dignity,  woman  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  man. 
Ho  might  as  well  have  contended  about  which  waw  the  nobler 
half  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  As  tlio  halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors  are 
mude  of  the  same  metal,  and  as  the  value  of  the  one  depends  on 
its  fitness  to  work  witli  the  otlu'r,  so  man  and  woman  are  made 
to  work  together  in  pairs,  though  not  exactly  in  })arliament. 
Wlietlier  our  fair  friends  would  bo  j.mbitious  of  seats  in  parlia- 
inoiit,  or  be  flattered  or  not  by  being  told  that  they  are  better 
repivsontatives  of  men  than  men  tbcmselves,  we  will  not 
inquire,  for  we  think  they  are  not  so  ready  to  mistake  their 
vocation  an  their  advocate  was.  Wo  conceive  that  ho  lius 
endeavoured  to  reverse  tlie  poles  of  our  nature  in  defence  of 
woman's  rights,  and  by  assorting  her  political  equality  he  has 
not  vindicated  her  rights,  but  committed  the  sin  of  speaking 
evil  of  dignities.  Though,  with  him,  we  deem  it  a  happy  omen 
for  England  that  Vutoiua  is  on  the  throne,  we  do  not  believe 
with  him  tliat,  “  Could  botli  Houses  of  Parliament  be  dissolved, 
and  both  [.ords  and  Commons  sent  off  to  their  different  beloved 
pursuits,  of  gambling,  stec'ple-chasing,  shooting,  drinking,  &c., 
aiul  It  lew  women  of  plain  common-sense  put  in  their  place, 
the  country  would  in  a  very  sliort  time  be  raised  to  the 
highest  degret‘  of  prosperity.”  (P.  400.)  If  fjords  and  Com¬ 
mons  were  as  ho  describes,  why  then  indeed — hut  they  are  not, 
and,  to  ho  sure,  the  thing  lias  not  been  tried —  ? 

Oman  is  doubtless  a  female  man.  Adam  and  Eve  were 
designated  by  their  Maker  under  one  name  to  sliow  their  one 
nature.  lie  “  called  their  name  Adam,  in  the  day  when  they 
were  created.”  (Gen.  v.  2.)  “  Adam,”  quoth  the  quaint  old 

Hutch  etymologist,  Scrieck,  “is  Scythic  or  Iligh-Duteh,  Ilaid^ 
um-ens,  a  united  entity,”  *  that  is  to  say,  man  and  woman 
arc  created  as  corresponding  natures,  a  duality  in  unity. 
'Whatever  we  think  of  the  queer  etymology  of  the  Dutch 
scholiast,  we  have  the  fact  that  man  and  woman  are  pro¬ 
nounced  equal  as  one  flesh  bv  Him  who  inspired  both  with  His 
own  spirit. 


j  •  Celtic  aiul  Bclgic  Origins.  QuoIcmI  hv  Mrs.  Strutt. 
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IHE  EDUCATION  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  WOMAN. 


“  The  dearest  bond  is  this, 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference.” — Tennyson, 

“  As  the  soul,”  says  Milton,  “  cannot  do  well  without  com. 
pany,  so  in  no  company  so  well  as  where  the  different  sex,  in 
most  resembling  unlikeness  awA  most  unlike  resemblance,  cannot  but 
please  best,  and  be  pleased,  in  the  aptitude  of  tliat  variety.”— 
Tetrachordon, 

The  influence  of  woman  over  man  is  the  necessary  result  of 
man's  deficiency,  and  vice  versa.  What  man  wants  is  love, 
says  Mrs.  Strutt,  tacitly  following  Swedenborg ;  and  what 
woman  wants  is  wisdom,  according  to  the  same  authority. 
But  Mrs.  Strutt  shall  speak  for  herself  concerning  the  difft- 
rence  between  male  and  female.  She  goes  back  to  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  utters  her  oracle  from  thence  : — 

“  Adam,  on  the  separation  of  the  two  interior  principles  with 
which  iiuinediately  on  liis  creation  he  was  originally  invested,  retained 
that  of  wisdom  or  the  understanding,  whicli  is  of  the  masculine 
nature,  and  witli  it,  consequently  the  outward  figure  thereof ;  while 
?Ae  took  and  embodied  forth  that  of  love,  or  the  will,  as  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  ditferent  characteristics  of  her  form.” 

So,  then,  we  need  not  wonder  that  in  civilized  society  it  has 
come  to  Ik>  acknowledged  that  the  influence  of  woman  is  para¬ 
mount  ;  for,  doubtless,  in  society  as  we  see  it,  will  or  love, 
such  as  it  is,  have  vastly  more  power  over  mankind  than  wis¬ 
dom  or  understanding.  Whether  it  should  be  so  is  another 
question.  Solomon,  from  the  experience  of  folly,  learned  to 
call  w’isdom  the  principal  or  leading  thing..  Mrs.  Strutt  tells 
us  that  St.  Paul  failed  in  his  logic;  she  says  he  wms  not  right 
in  the  reason  he  assigned  in  forbidding  a  w^oman  to  teach, — 
“  For  Adam  was  FiRsr  formed,  and  then  Five,'*  ( I  Tim.  ii.  Id.) 
Tliat  was  not  the  reason,  as  she  affirms,  but  w’oinan  wtis  for¬ 
bidden  to  teach,  simply  because  a  w'oman  is  “  not  capable  of 
impartial  and  logical  reasoning,  or  of  convincing  or  being  con- 
vincetl  by  truth  alone,"  (P.  100,  Feminine  Soul.)  We  confess 
we  know’  not  any  truth  in  the  Bible  that  belongs  not  to  the 
heart.  But  is  it  not  the  order  of  Divine  working  that  the 
pt'rct'ption  of  truth  must  lead  the  way  to  the  love  of  it  ?  We 
80i>  first,  and  then  love.  Certainly  ^Irs.  Strutt  exemplifi*^s 
her  argument ;  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  her  to  consider 
that  will  and  love,  without  the  jK^wer  of  reasoning  to  lead  the 
way,  would  make  but  wild  w’ork  of  cultivating  God's  earth. 
M  e  t(x>  olteii  see  what  results  from  will  and  love  without 
wisdom  and  understanding  first  to  direct  and  control  them. 
Those  who  ask  for  reasons  find  your  right-hearted,  wrong¬ 
headed  people  very  difficult  to  deal  w’ith.  Why  ?  Because 
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their  will  is  right,  but  their  reason  wrong ;  ns  Shakspere 
would  say,  the  mother  Is  strong  within  them.  Since  truth 
cannot,  according  to  Mrs.  Strutt,  be  the  governing  principle  of 
woman,  she  very  consistently  represents  dissimulation  os  n 
feminine  virtue,  supposing  it,  of  course,  nlwuys  exercised  for 
love’s  sake,  if  not  for  truth’s.  (P.  33.)  Surely  here  we  have  a 
‘sufficient  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  why  every  woman 
should  be  united  to  her  own  husband  for  trutn  us  well  as  for 
love.  We  Would  not  separate  truth  from  love  ;  >vo  think 
them  to  all  intents  and  purposes  one  in  the  Lord.  However, 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  woman  is  more 
defective  in  discernment  than  man.  Oh  no !  love  in  woman 
though  apt  to  blink,  is  not  blind,  but  rather  eagle-eyed ; 
therefore— 

“  Her  rapid  mind  decides,  while  his  debates  ; 

She  feels  a  truth  that  he  but  calculates 


Unlogical  love,  with  the  use  or  abuse  of  woman’s  supposed 
safeguard — dissimulation,  together  with  tlie  fine  faculty  of 
jumping  to  conclusions  at  will,  are  probably  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  dominant  influence,  good  or  bad,  of  woman.  Mrs.  Ellis, 
however,  honestly  confesses  “  a  little  weariness,  and  some 
scepticism  on  the  subject  of  woman’s  unbounded  influence  in 
the  world.”  She  rather  thinks  that,  “  us  a  law’  of  our  social 
existence  men  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  the  characters  of 
Women  whatever  they  w^ould  wish  them  to  be.”  Of  course 
they  have,  if  woman  be  the  more  impressible. 

“  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  individually,  but  nationally  ;  not  as 
character  is  considered  singly,  but  in  masses.  Neither  do  I  mean 
that  by  merely  dictating  to  woman,  praising  her,  or  even  preaching 
to  her,  these  results  can  be  expected ;  for  such  is  the  quick  percep¬ 
tion  of  woman’s  nature — such  the  inherent  and  almost  instinctive 
feeling  with  w  hich  she  discovers  the  tone  of  popular  opinion,  and 
sympathises  with  the  likings  and  dislikings  of  those  to  whom  she  is 
bound  by  social  or  domestic  affection  5  such  also  is  her  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  lean  for  protection  and  support  on  something  stronger 
than  herself — something  less  emotional,  and  consequently  more 
•table  j  and  thus  leaning  for  support,  thus  depending  for  guidance 
and  protection,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  she  should,  to  a  great 
extent,  receive  the  bias  of  her  character  from  the  help  and  the  pro- 
tecpon  which  nature  has  provided  for  her  in  the  firmer  and  more 
decided  character  of  man,” — P.  131. 


This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mrs.  Ellis’s  style.  The  moral  of 
the  world’s  history  rests  on  the  mutual  influence  of  the  sexes ; 
^nd  if  the  memoirs  of  the  nominally  great  prove  too  often  like 
Malarious  districts,  unsafe  to  enter  upon,  and  if  the  lives  of 
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and  queens  are  very  exciting  and  iiuwliolesoine  reading 
lor  Weak  minds  of  both  sexes,  why  is  it,  that  the  mutual  in- 
flucnce  of  one  sex  over  the  other  is  demonstrably  all  ixiwerful 
for  evil,  unless  controlled  by  those  heavenly  principles  that  are 
not  indigenous  to  courts,  and  without  which  the  highest  culti¬ 
vation  01  Intellect  is  only  the  highest  refinement  of  corriqition  ? 
History  only  shows  that  the  sexes  operate  u)X)n  each  other  like 
the  poles  of  a  mighty  magnet  on  which  the  world  turns,  and 
W’e  cannot  say  where  the  preponderance  of  iiiHuence  lies ;  we 
can  only  8ay»  that  through  all  lands  we  find  where  men  are 
especially  bud,  women  are  found  to  be  a  match  for  them  ;  and 
if  anywhere  superior  human  excellence  holds  forth  its  light,  it 
shines  alike  from  man  and  w’oman,  w  ho  may  be  thus  compared 
to  the  twofold  w  ick  of  the  patent  mould,  not  to  be  separated,  but 
only  the  more  brilliant  for  burning  together  in  opposite  directions. 

Cornelius  Agrippa  {vide  Eti.FXi'ic,  May,  1857)  assorts  the 
superiority  of  woman  on  the  ground  of  her  weakness,  thus  ]X'r- 
verting  the  w’ords  of  St.  Paul — “  HcmA*  Hangs  have  been  chosen 
io  confound  the  strong  ”  “  Adam,’’  says  lie,  “  was  sublimely 

endowed,  but  w'oman  humbled  him  ;  Samson  w^as  strong,  but 
woman  made  him  cajitivo ;  Lot  was  chaste,  but  woman  seduced 
him ;  Jlavid  was  religious,  but  woman  disturbed  his  piety ; 
S^ilonion  w  as  wise,  but  w  oman  deceived  him ;  Job  was  patient, 
and  was  robln'd  by  the  devil  of  fortune  and  family  ;  ulcerated, 
grieved,  and  oppressed,  nothing  provoked  him  to  anger  till  a 
woman  did  it,  therein  proving  herself  stronger  than  the  devil,” 
If  thus  mighty  for  evil,  how*  great  must  she  be  for  good^  In 
this  our  (lay  wlien  foininine  genius  is  absolutely  possessing  the 
popular  mind  and  heart  by  millions  of  trutlifiil  and  loveful  (?) 
books,  it  is  too  late  to  hint  tlie  inferiority  of  the  female  intel¬ 
lect  as  a  pofccr.  Perchance  tlu'  powei’s  that  Ix'  are  pretty  well 
halaneod  at  tlieir  birth.  We,  at  least,  liavc  no  r('ason  to  oifer 
why  w'c  should  doubt  tliat  He  who  has  so  arrangi'd  that  an 
equal  number  of  males  and  females  should  be  born  into  the 
world,  should  not  also  so  arrange  that  their  influences  in  their 
dittorent  spheres  should  balance  each  other,  so  that  the  s(X’ial 
world,  like  the  jJiysical,  should  roll  on  in  the  diagonal  between 
two  forces, — that  of  the  centrifugal,  so  to  say,  in  outj^vdng  man, 
and  that  of  the  centripetal,  or  home-force,  in  w'oraaii.  “  The 
head  of  the  woman  is  the  man,  and  the  glory  of  the  man  is 
woman.  ’  Being  made  for  the  same  purpose  as  respects  the 
gWy  ot  their  Maker,  they  have  only  to  fulfil  their  relation¬ 
ships  to  bi^  so  far  like  tke  angels  as  to  be  unconscious  of 
ini^uulity,  while  miugling  their  light  together  upon  every 
object  that  engages  them.  He  w’as  a  libeller  of  the  aex  wdio 
iaid,  Most  women  have  no  character  at  all  ;  ”  every  woman 
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hii*  not  only  a  character  of  her  own,  but  she  helps  to  form  the 
character  of  those  about  her,  and  n  man  thinks  of  troman  so 
is  the  state  of  his  hearty  religioustij  and  livingty. 

There  are  those  who,  sensuous  in  all  things,  would  degrade 
woman  bv  a  nominal  adoration,  and  desecrate  her  spirit  by  their 
idolatry  of  the  body.  When  a  woman  consents  to  be  worshipped 
instead  of  God,  or  to  come  between  man  and  his  ^faker,  she  is 
lost,  and  is  apt  to  lead  others  to  perdition.  If  she  does  not  feel 
she  can  know  all  the  truth  that  man  can  know,  and  help  him  to 
apply  it,  then  her  love  will  act  upon  him  only  as  the  ivy  on  the 
oak,  to  which  it  clings  but  to  destroy  it. 

O  Woman!  yours  is  no  outside  dignity.  It  is  the  spirit 
within  you  that  moulds  the  world  around  you —the  spirit  of 
creation  completing  its  last  work.  Mother  and  moulder  of  man, 
it  is  for  you  to  take  the  new-made  being,  into  which  God  has  just 
breathed  the  breath  of  life,  to  take  it  warm  from  Ilis  hand  into 
vour  bosom,  and  qualify  it  by  your  love  and  life,  in  their 
blended  light,  to  walk  and  dwell  with  the  perfect  in  the  Father^s 
home.  Can  man  stand  before  vou  there?*  No:  unless  you 
refuse  to  work  with  your  Maker  who  comes  closer  to  your 
hearts  than  your  own  life-blood,  and  kindles  your  bosom  with  a 
genial  fire,  gladdening  as  the  liome-hcarth  of  the  spirit,  an  altar 
and  a  refuge  for  the  feeble  who  need  to  know  that  God  is  love. 

W  e  wish  to  see  wisdom  and  love  so  combined  in  operation  in 
our  home,  and  everywhere,  as  can  be  possible  only  through 
Woman.  If  we  are  to  see  that  joy,  that  thing  of  beauty,  any¬ 
where,  this  land  of  Christian  light  should  show  it.  l)oes  it 
grace  our  streets  Ye  pattern  women  of  olden  day,  beauties  of 
holy  history,  how"  w"ould  ye  be  astonished  to  behold  your  modern 
sisterhood,  proud  to  employ  their  bodies  as  frames  to  hang 
outrageous  fashions  on,  and  thus  becoming,  as  Foster  says, 
“  ambulatuig  blocks  for  millinery.’’  I’lie  silken  inflations 
of  our  sunny  ])romenades  give  no  sign  that  the  souls  within 
them  know*  anything  of  their  own  nature.  Are  not  their 
phffswa!  faculties,  instead  of  being  cultivated  to  divine  ends,  too 
generally  made  subservient  to  self,  and  to  sin  ?  Are  not  their 
mtellectuai  faculties  devoted  to  the  IVince  of  Deluders?  Are  not 
their  moral  faculties  nourishing  and  cherishing  the  W"orm  that 
dies  not,  by  warming  it  at  the  flame  that  never  will  be 
quenched  ? 

Education  proper,  whether  for  man  or  woman,  is  that  W’hich 
imparts  a  sound  practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  body  and 
p^und,  in  their  mutual  relation,  together  with  that  social  train¬ 
ing  W"hich  best  calls  into  action  the  moral  virtues,  enHghtens 
the  conscience,  and  brings  the  affections  into  subserviency  to 
i*ight  reason,  and  the  law  of  God.  As  Sidney  Smith  observes, 
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when  wntlnji;  of  woman,  **  Thei‘e  is  notliinjr  »o  social  as  a  cultl* 
vated  mind.”  By  cultivated  mind,  mean  rather  more  than 
the  genial  prebend  meant ;  we  mean  a  mind  w^ell  acouainted 
with  nature,  that  “universal  and  public  manuscript,’^  as  Sir 
Thomas  Brownie  calls  it. 

Mr.  Parsons  very  cogently  enforces  the  necessity  of  woman 
being  educated  to  the  full  extent  of  her  capacity,  and  presents 
a  strong  array  of  facts,  in  proof  that  she  is  the  glory  of  man,  in 
respect  to  the  qualities  alike  of  her  head  as  of  her  heart.  The 
originality,  freshness,  force,  and  pungency  of  his  eloquence, 
together  wnth  the  general  good  sense,  botn  of  his  matter  and 
manner,  are  calculated  to  impress  the  reader.  He  succeeds  in 
pleasing,  even  where  he  fails  to  convince.  Parsons  writes  like 
a  Christianized  Cobbett.  His  view  of  the  mental  and  moral 
constitution  is  peculiarly  clear  and  instructive.  He  clossities 
tho  ptiwers  of  the  human  mind  thus :  1.  Inquiry,  or  the 

Inquisitive  Power;  2.  Apprehension,  or  the  Understanding 
Pow'er;  3.  Intellect,  or  the  Histinguishing  Pow'er;  4.  Con* 
sciousnesH,  or  the  Self-Observing  Power;  o.  Memory,  or  the 
IWollective  Power;  b.  Wisdom,  or  the  Synthetic  Power; 
7.  Emotion,  or  the  Pathetic  Power;  8.  Will,  or  the  Voluntary 
Power ;  9.  Conscience,  or  the  Moral  I\)wer. 

Whether  this  classiticatioii  agree  with  school-metaphysics  and 
phrenology  or  not,  it  serves  exceedingly  well  to  indicate  the 
sU‘ps  of  mental  development,  by  sliowdng  w  hat  is  to  he  educated 
as  well  us  how  to  educate.  He  illustrates  his  views  very  per¬ 
tinently  : — 

**  1  take  a  child  and  show  it  a  flower,  and  it  is  pleased  by  the 
beauty  of  its  appearance;  so  far  we  have  both  the  same  sensations; 
but  how  ditlereiit  will  its  emotions  be  if  I  cun  awaken  its  inquiries 
respecting  it.  Well,  let  us  sit  down  together,  and  take  this  plant  to 
pieces ;  it  has  a  rooty  a  eteniy  leavegy  maijfowera^  and  by-aiid-bye  mat 
have  fruits  and  sreds, 

“  Here  then  we  have  minds  at  work,  and  mental  powers  exerted, 
which  no  animal  has  ever  employed.  We  inquire  into  the  flower; 
we  itpprektnd  several  ideas  from  it ;  we  distinguish  one  part  from 
another ;  we  become  conscious  of  mental  power ;  we  have  something 
to  recollect ;  we  have  know  ledge  that  we  may  wisely  or  practically 
Use;  there  is  much  to  call  forth  the  most  pleasing  emotions;  much 
to  influence  our  volitions,  our  actions ;  and,  therefore,  most  valuable 
materials  for  conscience  to  use  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion.” 

It  is  obvious,  that  what  is  said  respecting  the  flow^er  may  be 
applied  to  any  subject ;  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  tho  mcutal 
powers  as  thus  illustrated  in  their  action,  are  us  capiible  of 
exertion  in  one  sex  as  the  other*  Mr.  Parsons  carries  out  his 
mental  analysis  wdth  skill  in  his  work,  hut  so  far  from  supjiosiofj 
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with  Mra.  8trutt  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  that  because  woman 
excels  in  loving,  she  is,  therefore,  deficient  in  wisdom,  he  main* 
tains  the  contrarVf  and  argues  well  that  the  synthetic  or  C0n« 
viucing  power  of  the  feminine  mind,  though  opposite  to  the 
analyzing,  logical  power  of  the  higher  masculine  mind,  is  neter- 
theless  more  akin  to  faith,  and  more  apt  to  take  the  right  path, 
and  arrive  quicker  at  tlie  truth.  No  doubt  true  love  is  corre¬ 
lative  with  true  wisdom ;  what  then  is  false  love  but  the  w*orst 
form  of  folly  Y  If  it  be  true  tliat  woman’s  will,  and  hence  her 
love,  bo  stronger  than  man’s,  then  so  much  the  more  need  has 
she  of  the  knowledge  that  may  forewarn  her  of  the  danger  of 
wilfulness.  We  very  much  question  whether  the  feminine  soul 
is  better  constituted  for  the  love  of  truth,  and  so  of  truthful 
love,  than  the  maaculiiie.  Hhe  depends  more  on  personal  attach¬ 
ments,  andshe  desires  to  be  desired ;  she  is  man’sooject,  and  knows 
it.  Hence,  the  natural  and  beautiful  eft'orts  to  please  which 
commend  the  woman  everywhere  to  man’s  love,  and  without 
which  she  forfeits  her  true  position,  and  may  become  hateful  as 
Well  as  unhappy.  Hut,  alas,  how  wily  the  will  that  w^ould  win 
dominion  by  yielding,  not  for  gocnl  but  for  selfishness !  And 
alas!  too,  as  ^Irs.  Ellis  says,  “  Pure,  unostentatious,  steady-work- 
ing  benevolence  is  quite  as  deficient  in  one  sex  as  the  other ! 

A  woman  whose  heart  and  mind  are  ruled  by  the  governing 
motives,  goodwill,  conscientiousness,  and  love  of  (iocl,  may  be 
allowed  to  be  in  no  great  danger  of  “  synthetically  ”  leaping  to 
conclusions ;  but,  the  habit  of  leaping  to  conclusions  is  apt  to 
land  tlie  Icapcr  very  considerably  on  the  W'roiig  side.  Therefore, 
We  say  that  if  the  more  loving  and  lovelier  fomiiiine  spirit  bo 
the  more  naturally  disposed  to  sudden  bias  and  determination, 
80  much  the  more  urgent  is  the  nerd  that  she  Ix^  well  trained  in 
all  that  exalts  the  intellect f  improves  the  moral  bclng^  and  rectifies 
the  comciencc.  Without  this  training,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
^ul  to  see  the  right  and  approve  it,  for  even  (iod’s  own  voice 
is  either  not  heard  or  not  regarded  bv  the  untrained  souL 
How  dark  that  mind  whose  light  itself  is  darkness!  Now  we 
contend  that  every  kind  of  light  is  as  good  for  every  variety  of 
soul  as  when  God  first  said,  “  Let  light  be,”  and  pronounced  it 
gwd,  Ix'cause  human  bcungs  were  coming  to  enjoy  it.  We 
think  that  we,  both  men  and  women,  ought  to  know  more  than 
generally  do  concerning  the  connexion  of  our  own  bodies 
and  souls  with  the  rest  of  the  universe.  Witliout  information 
about  what  concerns  our  mental,  moral,  and  bodily  constitution, 
We  arc  ignorant  of  our  Maker’s  purposes  concerning  us.  We 
do  (mr  duty,  in  blind  olicdieiice  to  moral  law,  and  be  safe ; 
but  it  is  happier,  if  not  holier,  to  see  the  congruity  of  moral 
ijoodnoss  with  the  well-being  of  all  existence  for  ever.  Without 
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this  insight  and  faith,  dur  notion  of  duty  is  as  undefined  as 
larap-liglit  in  a  fog,  and  our  motives  are  eonfused,  liccausc  our 
impulses  to  action  are  not  guided  by  rational  principles. 
W  omen,  as  the  trainers  of  souls  and  bodies  in  their  most  pliable 
and  plastic  state,  ought,  we  conceive,  to  be  well  instructed  in  all 
that  ])raetical  science  can  teach  concerning  the  best  inodes  of 
managing  minds  and  bodies.  Woman  und  man  are  equally 
able  to  read  nature  and  the  Bible ;  their  duties  are  equal  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  both ;  and  if  the  Word  that  was  made  flesh  made  what¬ 
ever  is  made,  we  forsake  that  Word  if  we  think  that  what  is 
revealed  entirely  supersedes  that  which  is  created.  jMen  and 
women  ought,  we  say  again,  to  be  better  acquainted  witli  their 
own  compound  nature— soul  and  body, — with  all  their  dualities 
and  manifold  relations  to  each  other  and  the  universe,  through 
all  the  gateways  of  knowledge.  On  the  proper  management  of 
mind  and  body,  it  depends  whether  that  which  wills,  feels, 
thinks,  acts,  shall  work  in  keeping  with  heaven  and  be  heavenly; 
or  create  its  own  heart-hell  by  its  perpetual  abuses  of  God’s 
goodiH'ss.  ♦Should  one  world  go  wrong,  all  the  other  worlds 
Would  work  together  for  its  destruction,  for  not  to  obey  ths 
universal  law  is  to  perish.  Worlds  right  thems('lves ;  souls, 
however  do  not,  but  deviating  from  the  right  line,  are  for  ever 
lost  if  loft  alone.  Those  who  arc  right  must  rectify  those  who 
are  wrong.  Now  souls  go  wrong  from  mismanagement  of  the 
bexly,  as  well  as  bodies  from  the  mismanagement  of  the  soul; 
and,  therefore,  we  must  learn  how  best  to  manage  both.  We 
agree  then  with  ^Ir.  I’arsons  in  desiring  that  our  feminine 
fellow-lu'irs  of  eternity  should  learn  as  much  as  they  can  well 
apply  of  all  the  first  principles  at  least  of  physiology  und  meta¬ 
physics,  as  of  really  higher  value  in  their  jmictical  use  than 
much  on  which  tlie  mental  powers  of  females  are  diligently 
exp<‘iided : — 

“  Won'  tills  subject  consich'rcd  in  nil  its  importance,  there  is  not  a 
female  but  would  dread  the  idea  of  becoming  a  mother,  until  she  had 
qiialitied  herself  by  the  study  of  physiology  and  mental  philosophy  to 
Watch  over  the  body  and  the  mind  of  her  child.  Every  luininn  being 
ought  to  understand  mental  philosophy.  How  can  the  mind  be 
taught,  controlled,  and  matured  if  its  possessor  or  teacher  be  ignorant 
of  its  own  taculties?  It  should  he  considered  a  duty,  and  the  birth¬ 
right  of  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  ‘to  know  themselves.’  ithout 
thi^s,  all  education,  to  a  great  extent,  will  be  lost.”  —  Dignity  ^ 
WomAny  p.  8S7. 

“It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  but  two  classes  of 
thoughts,  those  which  a!*e  fn/p  and  those  which  wre  fahe ;  and  with 
one  ot  these  the  minds  of  women  must  be  imbued.”  “  I  know  the 
•ordid  mind  of  the  objector  throws  itself  iu  a  moment  into  the  kitchen 
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ftini  the  laundrv.  He  trembles  for  his  clean  shirt,  and  his  mince- 
pies.  Poor  fellow!” — Lhm^  p.  8S1. 

The  bcKly  mnst  exert  a  great  influence  over  intention,  pro¬ 
pensity,  and  disposition.  Iversons,  whose  nerves  are  habitually 
excited,  often  show  great  determination,  but  it  is  animal  will 
after  all,  a  determination  to  please  self,  either  concentric  or 
eccentric,  either  gregarious  or  wandering  alone,  one  of  a  party 
or  a  party  to  oneself.  Mr.  Parsons  well  observes  that : — 

“  A  sto.ady  nerve  [or,  as  we  would  say,  a  healthy  state  of  brain] 
is  eminently  conducive  [essential  ?]  to  decision  of  character.  But 
the  body  is  not  all ;  there  may  bo  nerves  of  iron,  and  yet  the  mind, 
for  want  of  cultivation,  may  be  the  sport  of  every  wind  of  doctrine. 
To  perfect  the  character  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  soul 
should  ‘be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  truth.’” — ‘P.  318. 

— Rooted  and  grounded  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  band  of 
God  in  the  soil  made  for  it  by  that  hand.  Houls  arc  made  to 
grow  upon  truth  ;  and  if  they  are  not  acquainted  with  truth, 
that  is,  with  whatever  God  has  said  and  done,  then  their 
Volitions  must  of  course  go  wrong,  and  their  tempers  too.  It 
is  a  point  of  the  first  imiiortance  to  know  that  tliough  intelli¬ 
gence  suggests  reasons  for  action,  that  is  to  say,  furnishes  moral 
motive,  yet  it  is  the  state  of  the  body  that  moves  the  will,  so 
far  as  will  depends  on  sensation,  and  instincts  must  master  our 
minds  if  our  minds  muster  not  them.  If,  tlien,  man  or  woman 
would  acquire  that  highest  of  all  aecomplishments  scJf^controli 
they  must  learn  to  diseriminatc  between  instinctire  will  and 
rational  will.  Without  a  habit  of  discriminating  between  these, 
life  becomes  subject  to  a  succession  of  impulses  from  without, 
instead  of  being  guided  by  a  spirit-power  within  ;  and  the 
fonuation  of  eliaracter,  in  respect  to  the  right  state  of  will, 
known  as  love  and  faith,  tlic  state  in  which  we  enter  erternity, 
is  impossible. 

There  is  a  profound  and  beautiful  mystery  in  the  fact  that 
the  feminine  mind  is  more  apt  to  run  into  extremes  than  the 
masculine,  in  consequence  of  those  physiological  peculiarities  of 
constitution  on  which  sympathy  depends.  There  is  more  ready 
nerve  —  sympathy  with  the  activities  of  other  beings— in 
females,  because  the  body  itself  is  more  susceptible  of  impres¬ 
sion,  and,  therefore,  the  influences  of  both  spiritual  worlds,  good 
find  evil,  are  felt  in  a  more  j)ositiveand  bodily  manner  by  woman. 
Hence  she  is  necessarily  more  dependent.  The  moral  training 
which  is  so  cogently  enforce  d  on  females  by  Mrs.  Rllis,  can  never 
W  thoroughly  carried  out,  unless  they  arc  made  bettor  acquainted 
than  by  ordinary  school  acquirements  with  the  dangers  arising 
from  their  very  nature.  That  quaint  old  physiologist  Dr. 
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Gideon  Harvey  (in  **  Archocologia  Nova,”  quoted  Mrs.  Sti-utt), 
accounts  in  a  "summary  manner  for  the  met,  which  he  assumes 
as  to  woman  being  more  tierce,  furious,  rash,  and  swift  in 
judgment  than  man  f  for,^’  savs  he,  “  their  spirits  and  heat, 
mo\Tng  in  great  troops  and  conAuenee  of  particles,  must  needs 
move  switY,  which  swiftness  of  motion  is  tlie  cause  of  their 
sudden  itir/c,  nimbk  touyues^  and  rrtsh  Modern  physiology 

and  ex{)erience  of  better  feminine  training  than  any  in  vogue 
in  Gideon  Harvey’s  day  (IGOO),  tend  to  obviate  his  poor 
apology  for  the  ladies,  and  we  know  they  need  not  the  excuses 
he  otters  tor  rashness,  since  there  certainly  is  not  any  reason 
whv  wonmn  should  be  more  prone  than  man  to  confound 
likings  with  lovings,  and  suddenly  succumb  to  impressions, 
excepting  from  indulgence  to  a  wrong  state  of  will,  and  from  a 
lack  of  tliose  habits  of  thought  which  are  the  only  checks  upon 
impulse.  Those  habits  must  be  formed  early  to  grow  strong. 
There  is  a  hmdenev  in  jmrents  to  be  peculiarly  tender  in  coer¬ 
cing  the  will  of  tWir  girls,  because  girls  are  usually  gentle; 
they  forget  that  like  the  nir,  the  sea,  and  the  light,  it  is  the 
seeming  soft  that  has  the  most  unmanageable  force ;  and  when 
they  do  coerce  it,  how’  often  is  it  merely  to  pknisc  themselvee 
instead  of  proving  their  own  obedience  to  the  unerring  Will ! 
^fho  pt'riK'tual  indulgence  of  the  Pawnee  Indians  to  their  child¬ 
ren  is  safer  than  ttie  jxi rental  w’a\wvardness  that  pretends  to 
w  isdom  W’hile  show  ing  folly.  Neither  man  nor  woman  can  rule 
the  will  of  a  child  without  ruling  their  own,  and  from  first 
to  lost,  we  all  require  to  see,  and  so  to  believe  in,  a  better  will 
than  our  own  in  onler  to  real  obedience.  We  never  cordially 
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yield  but  w’liei*e  we  cordially  love. 

It  would  l>e  a  calumny  uttei-ed  in  the  face  of  truth  to  say 
that  w^onmii  is  necessarily  more  thoughtless  than  man ;  her 
active  outlay  of  IxjiieN’olence  in  all  the  best  schemes  for  the 
amelioration  of  human  misery,  in  our  age  and  country  at  least, 
is  a  demonstration  that  the  loving  heart  is  a  help,  rather  than 
a  hinderunce,  when  thought  is  to  proceed  to  action,  and  when 
doing  and  suffering  are  demanded  to  prove  the  validity  of 
intellectual  vigour.  We  need  not  look  into  the  hospital  of 
Scutari  to  prove  what  is  meant  by  a  wdse  heart-,  for  we  hfl^’e  it 
at  work  about  us  in  many  a  home,  that,  wTthout  it,  would  faU 
crMhing  to  pieces,  like  the  house  built  on  the  sand.  But  this 
wisdom  of  heart  does  not  come  os  a  natural  matter  of  course; 
and  the  aoci^mplisliments  so  sedulously  cultivated  at  ladies’ 
schools  in  general,  do  not  foster  it.  fear  rather  the  con* 

trary,  tor  there  is  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  pianists,  drawing* 
masters,  post ure* masters,  elocutionists,  and  memory-loaders,  to 
Instruct  woman  in  the  duties  and  dangers  of  real  life,  or  to 
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fortify  mind  and  heart  for  the  grand  battle.  The  education 
that  forms  a  correct  mind  is  too  often  sacrificed  for  that  which 
makes  a  pert  critic,  who  sees  faults,  not  to  shun  but  to  point  at 
them.  A  carping  young  lady  may  be  pretty,  but  she  is  sure 
to  be  a  pest.  We  cannot  bear  to  be  forced  to  hate  where  we 
look  to  love.  Truth  is  as  blue  as  the  heavens,  but  of  a  very 
different  hue  from  that  of  the  blue-stocking. 

The  beautiful  belongs  to  the  good  and  the  true.  All  that  is 
lesthetic  and  calisthenic  is  needed,  indeed,  both  for  mind  and 
bodv,  manners  and  morals ;  for  in  real  life  none  can  be  too 
powerfully  beautiful  in  doing  what  has  to  bo  done  ;  but  this 
should  be  taught  first,  and  then  would  follow,  with  more  force, 
lessons  on  the  mode  of  doing.  When  we  know  what  is  to  be 
accomplished, — when,  like  travellers  al)out  to  climb  a  mountain 
pass,  we  know  the  height  to  bc;  attained,  and  the  difficulty  of 
attaining  it,  we  may  bettor  understand  how  far  w'hat  we  carry 
should  combine  the  elegant  with  the  useful.  There  are  multi¬ 
tudes  who  start  prepared  only  for  the  drawing-room,  who  have 
to  oncounter  blasts  that  make  sad  sport  of  muslin  and  artificial 
flowers.  Let  the  useful  be  ornamental,  and  the  ornamental 
useful— beautv  and  use  are  near  akin — and  tln»n  all  will  Ix^  safe 
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whatever  comes. 

There  is  one  circumstance  very  unfavourable  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  female  influence  in  the  right  direction — the  bettering  of 
man.  Young  women  usually  leave  school  too  early,  and  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  period  w'hen  the  mind  is  most  susceptible,  and 
when  a  steady  course  of  mental  discipline  w'ould  be  most  valu¬ 
able.  They  do  not  learn  to  carry  any  weight.  Just  when 
young  gentlemen  are  n'udy  for  collegers,  young  ladies  are  ready 
lor  coteries.  Those  are  crammed  with  facts,  these  with  fancies. 
Both  are  furnished  with  certain  elements  and  means  of  mental 
advancement,  but  the  lx)y  goes  on  into  the  severer  mental 
training  of  manly  science  and  association,  w  hile  the  girl,  w  ith  her 
heart  and  head  all  alive  to  the  emotional,  comes  out  and  makes 
a  show’  of  herself.  In  her  retirement  from  the  wear  and  w  eari- 
ncAs  of  hopeless  effort  to  attract  and  secure  a  right  heart-fellow¬ 
ship,  what  can  her  mental  resources  be  ?  She  has  not  been 
trained  to  enjoy  solid  reading  and  reasoning  ;  the  dry  splendours 
of  science  and  of  all  God’s  handiworks  are  too  strong  for  her  eyes, 
inere  are  mostly  but  two  forms  in  which  she  can  gratify  her 
Warm  heart  and  womanly  love  of  pleasing  ;  she  can  read  novels 
and  study  dress;  she  can  amuse  herself  and  Ix^guile  man.  We 
see  the  result — plenty  of  sweetness  that  soon  turns  sour,  because 
neither  heart  nor  intellect  have  bc'en  cultivated  morally  or 
‘Spiritually,  that  is  to  say  wdth  a  view  to  the  end. 
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AVith  Mrs.  P^lHs,  we  would  urge  the  importance  orcoiintruct. 
ing  schools  for  moral  training  and  the  formation  of  character. 
But  we  think  she  has  not  dwelt  with  sufHcient  force  upon  the 
value  of  acquaintance  with  natural  science,  and  the  teaching  of 
events,  as  a  means  of  steadying  tho  mind,  rectifying  the  will, 
and  improving  the  reasoning  ])owers.  The  feeling  of  the 
inevitable  will,  the  will  that  fixes  itself  in  the  laws  of  existence, 
the  very  truth  of  being,  is  the  feeling  which  alone  schools  the 
human  will ;  that  alone  produces  fi'ee-will — the  will  that  choos^eg 
to  do  right  from  the  knowledge  of  what  must  result  in  doing 
wrong.  The  very  retinements  of  mind  and  elegances  (if  life,  to 
which  cultivated  females  so  essentially  contribute,  require  the 
counteracting  influence  of  the  full  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
natural  truths  to  qualify  for  their  true  enjoyment ;  and  that 
education  can  confer  but  little  dignity  on  chaiacter  which 
ignoivs  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  being  as  fixed  in  our  very 
framework,  and  in  the  elements  on  which  oiii'  mortality  and 
immortality  exist.  Above  all,  the  soul  is  to  be  studied  as  the 
source  of  the  beauty  within  beauty,  the  life  of  life,  without 
whose  health  the  dimpling  loveliiu'ss  of  the  most  smiling  face 
is  but  the  hiding  of  a  fallen  spirit  behind  a  veil  of  light.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  be  too  violently  evangelical  ?  We  think  we  have 
sc'on  men  in  earnest,  who  w’oidd  honour  the  teaching  of  (’hrist 
by  ignoring  that  of  nature.  The  New’  Testament  implies  that 
the  teachings  and  dictates  of  nature  as  perceived  by  a  reasonable 
mind  are  in  keeping  w  ith  the  dospel.  The  contact  of  mind  with 
mind  brings  our  moral  powers  and  natural  affect  ions  to  the 
test.  Mrs.  Kllis  would  have  the  virtues  studied  and  ])ractised 
in  a  jK)sitive  iimnner,  like  a  language  or  an  aceomplislmicnt. 
This  mcKle  of  treating  the  subject  is  open  to  ridicule,  for  how 
cun  love  of  truth,  or  eonscientiousness,  or  benevolence,  or 
honest V,  or  nuxlesty,  be  practised  as  distinct  lessons  to  be  got 
up  under  a  professor,  aiid  touched  off  like  a  picture  with  the 
tinish  of  u  hue  bandy  Social  inten'ourse,  the  contact  of  will 
with  w’ill  under  the  restraints  of  the  kuowui  requirements  of 
gocnl  feeling,  is  nil  that  is  really  required ;  and  if  schools,  us  at 
present  conducted,  do  not  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  tho 
virtue's  thus,  the  sooner  they  are  remodelled  the  better.  Ot 


course'  it  is  impossible  to  supersede  tho  teaching  of  Providence 
in  the  struggles  of  humanity  in  the  world  by  anything  in  the 
Bolu^ol-rcKun,  but  surely  there  is  room  (mougb  for  the  exerciii»eoi 
every  giKxi  feeling  amongst  a  number  of  young  ladies,  subject 
to  a  governing  mind,  if  tasks  do  not  deprive  them  of  sufficient 
leisure'  to  learn  liow’  to  live  together.  If  the  school  afford  more 
opportunity,  as  w’e  think  it  does,  for  learning  true  obedience, 
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avmiwthVf  and  solf-control,  than  can  be  learned  at  home,  it  has 
that  advantage  over  homo-training.  At  home  the  will  takes 
mort'  lilu'rlies. 

A  sprightly  writer  has  said,  “a  good  education  is  very  like  a 
^)Dd  hat.  It  should  bo  not  only  strong,  substantial,  stiff,  and 
durable,  but  shapely,  glossy,  comfortable,  and,  above  all,  a  good 
tit.”  How  often  we  see  the  stiff  and  the  strong  without  the 
shapeliness,  the  gloss,  or  the  comfort,  and  how  often  the  gh)8s 
upon  a  bad  material,  with  nothing  tit  for  anything  about  it. 

Of  course  we  desire  our  daughters  to  acquire  every  art  and 
intellectual  aeoomplishment  that  will  qualify  them  to  boiHune 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  at  homo,  whether  wives,  mothers, 
bisters,  aunts,  or  friends.  If  they  are  called  to  t  lie  high  vocation 
of  spinster  ministrations,  wliich  the  wisdom  of  God  ordains  for 
multitude's  in  this  world -renovating,  Bible-taught  country,  they 
have  only  the  more  need  for  all  that  can  adorn  and  edify  the 
mind,  for  they  will  have  to  endure  hanlness  in  projMirtion  to 
their  usefulness.  Blessed  are  they  who  are  nat  subject  to 
if  subject  to  God,  Thase  who  ai'c  not  directly  governed  by 
either  will  find  the  study  of  Bible-logic,  and  of  every  form  of 
rigiit  reason,  a  useful  eheek  upon  too  nimble  a  tongue,  as  also 
they  would  tind  gi  ueral  science  a  safe  liidlast  against  the  dangers 
of  too  much  sail,  and  a  strong  ooui'so  of  matbematies  a  good 
drag  upon  that  capricious  wit  whicli,  like  all  earthly  things,  is 
bo  apt  to  run  fastest  in  the  downward  direction. 

The  object  of  our  life’s  education  is  to  train  the  sjiirit,  uv 
willing  power,  not  merely  to  inform  it.  How  can  this  be  done 
svithout  some  understanding  of  its  faculties,  not  as  abstractions, 
but  as  they  operate  in  connexion  with  brain  and  nerve  ?  Wo 
must  not  forget  that  it  is  in  this  connexion  only  tliat  we  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  or  know  anything  alx)ut  it.  As  already 
said,  motive  is  never  unmixed ;  and  our  morality  includes  the 
government  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  diiH'ction  of  the  will  and 
tlie  belief.  The  three  graces  are,  we  con(*eive,  go(Kl-tcmper, 
gO(Kl-sense,  and  g(»od-health ;  and  the  wise  old  heathens,  who 
deified  these  graces  as  female  beauties,  meant  only  to  Unich  that 
the  training  of  women  should  unite  them  all.  We  would  most 
itrenuously  insist  first  of  all  on  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
every  means  conduoive  to  good  bodily  health,  not  only  from  its 
value  in  relation  to  true  feminine  grace,  but  also  because 
without  outward  health  that  inward  sanity  which  is  expressed 
by  good  temper  and  good  sense  is  most  apt  to  be  absent. 

That,  indeed,  must  bo  a  life  of  faith  on  the  truth  of  the  Spirit 
which  can  at  any  time  be  BU]jerior  to  the  distractions  of  a 
disordered  body.  AVhatever  faith,  whatever  love  we  feel,  ia 

doubtless  to  be  proved  by  our  mastery  over  the  body.  Know- 

*  «  «  « 
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ledge  must  rectity  will,  but  a  soiiud  body  is  essential  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  sensational  with  the  moral  will. 

As  wo  cannot  separate  faith  from  love  without  violence  to 
true  nature  and  the  eternal  Spirit,  so  neither  can  we  separate 
will  from  knowledge  without  danger  of  eternal  damage  to  our 
selfhood.  Hence  the  danger  of  educating  the  aecpiiring,  or 
knowing,  and  inuigining  faculties,  now  so  largely  done  in  school 
as  the  task-work  of  memory,  to  the  neglect  of  that  moral  sense 
which  goes  with  the  proper  action  or  the  right  use  of  the  bodv. 
Thus  we  may  be  learning  our  lessons  of  facts  or  fancies,  history, 
science,  and  religion,  and  have  no  more  appreciation  of  duty  or 
ability  to  do  it,  than  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep,  and  following 
the  dictates  of  a  dream  instead  of  obeying  the  real  relationships 
of  life.  Let  us  endeavour  to  analyze  the  soul;  that  is,  the 
being  to  be  educated.  We  need  not  discuss  the  diftorence 
between  faculties,  and  affections,  and  instincts.  We  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  existence  as  distinct,  though  incessantly  co-operating 
in  o»ir  motives.  A  metaphysical  acumen,  or  rather  the  higher 
teaching  of  Divine  truth,  is  required  to  enable  us  to  discriminate 
between  our  motives,  for  it  is  faith  in  the  Word  of  God  only 
that  enables  us  to  analyze  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart, 
dividing  asunder  soul  and  spirit,  or  mind  and  will. 

The  faculties,  and  affections,  and  instincts  are  differently 
combim'd  in  their  proportions  in  different  individuals.  Different 
aptitudes  arc  born  with  us,  and  though  all  who  are  not  idiots 
are  possesse<l  of  some  degree  of  what  is  common  to  all,  yet  the 
success  of  training  will  be  commensurate  with  the  original 
power,  or  combination  of  powers  innately  ])ossessed.  This 
applies  more  to  the  intellectual  than  the  moral  powers,  for  we 
may  by  training  produce  a  moral  conviction  in  a  weak  mind, 
but  no  training  will  produce  ability  to  act  the  logician,  states¬ 
man,  philosoper,  or  poet,  without  the  inherent  power  of  faculty 
leading  to  those  exercises  of  mind  which  constitute  those 
characters.  Mrs.  Kllis  resolves  all  motive  into  desire, 
would  resolve  all  desire  into  love,  for  as  we  love  so  we  will. 
Hence  we  discover  the  two  natures  in  man  ;  that  which  wilU 
without  other  desire  than  self-enjoyment,  and  that  which  wilU 
in  true  charity,  desiring  the  good  of  others  with  oneself.  As  i* 
the  love  so  is  the  life.  Our  thoughts  will  run  in  the  line  of  onr 
loves,  whatever  be  the  power  of  our  intellect.  Iteason  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  a  good  state  of  conscience — without  a  full 
approval  of  all  that  is  desired  and  done ;  but  the  demand  of 
reason  is  proportionate  to  the  improvement  of  our  spiritual 
perception,  the  inward  revelation  of  the  Divine  character  to 
oneself.  Hence  all  education  leaves  the  mind  “  an  aching 
voidU**  except  so  far  as  it  improves  the  conscience.  Hence  too 
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the  svinpatliies  cannot  bo  rightly  directed  and  educated,  and 
Iun‘d  ulon"  the  path  of  lij^ht,  exeept  by  Christianity,  for  the 
moanin'^  of  humanity  is  not  wrought  out  in  any  other  system  of 
teaching.  M‘Combie  wisely  observes  tliat — 

“To  the  education  of  the  sympathies,  in  the  case  of  girls,  a  double 
importance  attaches.  They  attract  and  they  sliniulate.  Themselves 
more  excitable  than  the  other  sex  generally,  they  are  the  main 
source  of  excitation.  Of  course  we  dream  of  nothing  so  absurd  as 
to  bring  love  [(piite]  within  the  square  and  rule  of  reason ;  yet  it  is 
true,  notwithstanding  its  essential  and  necessary  spontaneity,  that 
its  course  is  always  perilous  when  it  eari'ers  away  in  either  blind  or 
w  illul  disregard  of  lier  dietatos. 

“  The  first  thing  in  cdueation  is  to  induee  and  develope  the  right 
character,  but  the  mode  in  which  the  character  finds  expn‘ssion  is  no 
trivial  matter.  In  res|)eet  to  both,  oiir  modern  female  education  is  at 
fault,  being  directed  to  the  development  of  what  in  most  instances 
needs  sobering  and  subduing.  We  crow  d  on  too  much  sail,  and  lay 
in  too  little  ballast.  An  airy,  impulsive,  beautiful  girl,  gliding 
through  drawing-rooms,  flitting  over  gard(*ns,  pulling  roses,  and 
playing  holiday  airs,  is  a  creature  of  boundless  fascination ;  yet  an 
education  adapted  to  turn  out  young  ladies  approaching  the  type  of 
that  somewhat  ineredihle  portraiture,  ‘Nina,’  is,  we  eaimot  help 
thinking,  perilous  and  misclnevons  in  almost  every  aspect  and 
relation.  .  .  .  When  \\v  relleet  how  much  is  at  the  mercy  of  woman’s 
emotions — as  maiden,  w  ife,  mother — how  far  round  the  entin*  spheri; 
of  human  happiness  (or  misery)  her  influence  sw(‘eps,  we  shall  set? 
how’  needful  it  is  that  her  sympathies  should  be  brought  under  the 
rt'gulatioii  and  control  of  pure  principles  and  sound  reason.  Ilow' 
large  a  proportion  of  the  j)ersonal  ineomj)etenee,  of  domestic; 
infelicity,  of  the  various  crime,  which  we  see  so  rife,  may  w<»  not 
trace  to  the  ill-regulated  sympatl»ies  of  mothers.” — U'.  M'C<nnhie  on 
FJacation,  p.  Id2. 


True  education — the  drawing  out  of  the  mind  in  a  feeling  of 
fiod’s  works  and  xvords — is  a  kind  of  sympathy  ;  like  tlic  real 
l)reaching  of  all  truth,  it  is  a  propagation  of  what  is  felt  by  the 
utterance  of  living  xvords  from  heart  to  heart.  No  one  i.s  fit  to 
teach  anything  worth  knowing  who  does  not  evidently  feel  its 
worth.  The  rc'pctition  of  words  and  meanings  may  make  dry 
scholars;  hut  “the  humanities’*  of  language  and  science  have 
a  life  which  associates  right-heart ediiess  with  logic,  and  brings 
will  and  understanding  alike  into  sympathy  with  the  personal 
source  of  all  true  ideas.  When  a  girl  feels  thuty  licr  real 
oducation  for  life  is  begun,  and  not  till  then. 

hatever  has  life  in  it  is  never  tedious,  if  its  life  inter¬ 
fere  not  w  ith  our  own.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  taste  for  novel- 
reading.  It  is  founded  on  the  true,  humane  principle  of  sociality 
and  fellow-feeling — sympathy  wdth  all  that  feels ;  and  this  ought 
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ti»  Iv'  indiiliriHl  as  far  as  it  is  |H^ssiMo  to  ooiivov  tho  lessons  of 
ditieriMit  forms  of  human  life,  without  liobasinir  the  taste  or 
wiistinj;  the  time.  Tlio  }>oj)ular  soul  is  not  to  Iv  iwteluxl  bv 
abstractions ;  but  story-tellers  have  reaelutl  it  :  aiul  nobxlv 
will  over  suectHs-l  in  reaehin*:  it  without  telling  traits  of  life, 
and  all  will  succoihI  in  reaching  it  who  have  anytlnni:  |v‘sitive. 
andavtivo,  and  eventful,  to  state  aUnit  any  human  Iviiiir.  The 
true  is  the  most  stirriiiij.  It  is  the  life  of  i’hrist  that  is  (i»,xl^ 
story  for  ns.  and  it  is  in  that  we  see  how  »lesus  (’hrist  foiiiuiol 
llis  empire  upm  love — llis  life — aiul  so  also  we  siv  that  Jesus 
i  'hrist  i>  (  i(h1.* 

Frt>m  infancv  to  atre  we  watch  whatever  comes  betore  tho 
mind  with  life  and  motion  in  it.  W  hat  nonsense  then  to  ehari^' 
the  youn.:  chibl  with  stanzas  that  teach  grammar  thus  :  — 

“  (iraimnar  has  just  four  heads — 

First  we  learn  i VthoL;raphy, 

F t  y  m oh' i:y  s u eci'i' il s , 

Syntax  next,  then  Prosody.” 


<  dd  Mother  llubbanl  and  kindreil  histories  of  uneiuuinon 
life  are.  at  least,  eipially  strenjj:theninLr  to  the  mind.  Po  not 
let  us  Ih'  unnatural  in  our  methods.  Uhnaturnl 
proiluce  tUsproportlou.  To  prodorr  rlrponcr  icc  must  t  nrouruijf^ 
Cf/.NV.  These  sentenci's  mi^ht  be  i;ood  sclKHd-co]ues  ;  but  tluy 
weuld  not  be  usele.vN  to  the  memory  of  man  and  woman,  f>*r  the 
i^reatest  distortions  of  thoui^ht  and  will  are  the  result'^  of 
tmforciui:  pr«>per  tliini^s  in  an  unnatural  manner. 

dhe  dauLrt'i*  of  the  feminine  spirit  is  its  readiness  to  W 
intiuenced  from  sympathy,  whether  with  the  lictitious  ov  the 
real.  ^\  oiuan.  thend’ore,  rushes  ilireetlv  into  the  thickest  and 
most  formidable  array  of  the  t'liemv  when  she  runs  to  roniaiiee 
aiul  passion-paint  ini;  for  excitement  and  pastime.  She  is  in 
dantrer  of  never  tindiiiLT  Inu*  way  out  i>f  the  paiuh'iiu'iiium  created 
bv  her  faiu'V.  This  is  the  danyfcr  of  everv  mind,  for  minds 
must  think,  and  if  they  are  not  thinkino^  of  facts,  thev  mu<t  be 
thinkiin;  of  falstdioods.  (  di,  for  the  power  that  mii^ht  train 
imajjination  !  The  habit  formed  by  force  is  want intr.— the 
habit  of  attendiiiLT  to  dry,  har»l,  crystalliiu',  fos>il  facts,  witli  no 
life  to  be  disceriu'd  in  them,  except  so  far  as  rt'ason  and  faith, 
the  ex'es  ot  the  soul,  seeimx  before  and  backward,  look  into  tho 


*  “  .\b*xander,“  said  Naj>ole<>u  at  Si.  llolcna,  “  (’a'sar,  (’harltMiiaiiue,  aid 
inysolt,  ttumdcd  cnipiros  upon  furee  ;  .tcsus  t'hrist  founded  an  empire  up'ii 
love;  at  this  hour  millions  of  men  wmild  die  h»r  Him.”  Then  tni  niuii 
Uertrand,  lie  a«ldoti,  “  If  von  do  not  perceive  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Cod,  I  diJ 
wroiij;  to  appoint  you  jijeneral.” 
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fiitun'  ami  tho  past  whioli  aiv  in  that  otoruity  to  whioh  all 
litV  N'lonv^.  Taots,  taots  ivasoiuxl  out  in  thoir  rolatioiis.  atlonl 
tho  oiilv  pix>iH'r  soluvliiij;  lor  souls  too  roaily  ti>  symjKithizo  with 
human  Iviupi  oast  out.  it  may  ho,  iijh>u  lito's  hilh>ws.  struiTi^litti: 
in  thoir  ai^>n^^  or  waiiti>iiini::  in  I’yprian  islos.  Wo  must  form 
rijjlit  hahits  oi*  miiul  /k*r  fonr  :  ami  it*  wo  wouKl  loam  to  lovo 
ariirht,  wo  must  loam  to  roasoii  rii^htly.  ami  if  wo  aro  not 
soluH^loil  hv  thi^iio  who  aro  wisor  than  oursolvos,  wo  must  ho 
s<'hoohxl  hy  our  own  sutloriinrs. 

••  Kimliioss  is  tho  koy  to  tho  human  hoarr."  ami.  wluH'vor 
W(»uhl  ixluoato  anothor,  must  i>pon  tho  hoart.  Ihit  hoarts.  alas! 
am  as  (»pt'n  tv>  talso  kimlnoss  as  to  tnu'.  Ihuioo  tho  va^t  iinp^u*- 
tanoo  that  tlu'>o  who  art'  t'SjHvially  aliNo  tt»  h>vt'  ami  its  mimiorit's. 
sliouhl  loarn  to  tlislluiruish  tnu'  loNt*  tVt>m  talso.  ami  sot'  ht>w 
thov  may  ho  sat'o  in  tailing  in  lovo.  ami  in  h'viinr  tt>  tht'  utnu'Nt. 
Kir^,  a  woman  shouhl  nmlorstaml  tho  ^nat  moanino:  in  that 
tir>t  human  laot  :  Man  was  matio  in  tho  Ima^t'  t‘t*  iitul  ;  ami 
next,  tliat  tho  oxistonoo  t>l’  man  implit's  a  ot'nsttjuonoo,  ami  that 
ton>tX|iit'm‘o  was  wtunaii  :  ami  tlu'u.  that  thrt>u;4;h  wt>man  oamo 
tho  hirth  t»t‘  tho  Soot»ml  Adam — tl\o  Lt>rd  tVt>m  hoavt'n,  that 
all  lu»ly  human  rolationships  inii^lit  havo  tho  divinity  ol’ott'inal 
lov  0  manil’ostt'tl  in  thorn.  I  ho  t'dm'atit>n  that  dt»os  not  oluoitlatt' 
thoH'  rolatious,  ami  sht>\v  lu'w  tho  ottnstitutit>n  t>t*  all  naturo 
ixuitorms  to  tho  donuimls  t»t‘  man’s  e>istonoo,  is  a  tlt'lu>it)n  and  a 


snari'. 


Tho  Mud  and  hoart  t>t‘  man  dt'inandotl  tho  lollowship  of  a 
N'im:  oturt'spomlinii^  tt»  his  dignity,  an  ohjt'otivo  hoart  and  mind, 
a  liolpmoot  tor  him.  It  was  part  ot*  man’s  likonoss  to  (Jod  that 
nian  >iiould  dosiro  to  soo  his  nwu  imai^o  proihu'od  in  many 
nulivitlual  hu'ms.  A  man  win*  onjoys  all  Ids  thoultios  wislu's  to 
iH'rjH'tuato  likonossos  ot’  himsolt’  in  his  otlsprinir.  as  it’  ho  t’t'It 
tliat  i‘\t  ry  loprodiu'tion  ot’ his  own  imaj^i'  >hould  ho  an  oidarj^^o- 
luont  nt  his  own  lu'ini;.  and  I'outrihuto  to  tho  onjoynn'ut  ot’  tho 
<‘oinim»n  humanity.  who>o  oomplotion  lH*h*nu:s  to  tho  otornnl 
iuamti'>tation  ot’  Iloroin  oonsists  tho  hij^lu'st  sympathy 

In'twivn  man  ami  woman. —  thoy  sympatldz»'  with  tJod  in 
(h'sirini^;  to  soo  tlu'ir  ollsprinj^;  inhoritoi  s  »»t  1 1  is  kinplom.  'I’lu' 
roimnon-si'nso  viow  ot’  tho  mattt'r  is  this:  Man  was  mado  ti»  ho 
a  liushand  and  a  t’athor,  and  woman  to  ho  a  wit’o  and  a  mothor; 
■yus  tho  trainiiii^  that  would  mako  a  man  a  »;ood  hushaml  and 
kithor  is  tho  host  t’or  man  in  all  oiixuiustanoi's,  so  that  which 
'''»uhl  niakt'  a  t,roo<l  wih'  and  mothor  is  tin*  host  t’tu*  any  woman. 

ho  Would  Ik*  a  monk  to  prove  his  manhood  Y  or  a  nun  to 
‘hiuonstrato  lior  virtm's^  It  is  tnu*  tliat  sinoo  ( 'hrist  ('aim',  an 
^l.^'^tlo  (Kudd  toll  us.  that  “tho  unmanit'd  oart'th  t’lU'  tin*  thinj^fs 
'♦I  tho  Lord,  that  she  may  In*  holy  in  body  and  in  spirit,”  and 
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SO  f;ir  as  she  so  caret li,  she  is  doubtless  in  the  liappiest  position. 
Still,  however  iiserul  sin«:;h'  women  as  Christians  may  he  in 
Cliristian  society — and  it  is  there  only  they  can  he  ns(‘t’ul~,v,.t 
the  law  of  W(»mairs  usefulness  is  contaiiu'd  in  lu  r  relation  to 
manhood  and  childhood  ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  tits  luTlxst 
to  become  a  Christian  wifi'  and  motlier,  jdso  tits  her  h(‘st  tor 
all  her  dulii's  in  ( liristian  ministration  of  any  kind,  and  without 
this  sh(‘  has  no  duties. 

tirst  thinu:  to  ^>0  learm'd  is,  not  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
wron^  character,  lest  marria^)^e  should  inde(‘d  ]U’ove  as  some 
hV(‘nc!iinan  calls  it,  “  a  double  seltishness.”  Allcction,  in  tlie 
ordinary  sense,  is  not  love.  The  most  seltish  of  demons  are 
pn»hahlv  tin*  most  allectionatc* ;  their  feelinjj^s  are  most  deeply 
involvi‘d  in  tlu*ir  attachments,  and  tlieir  wills  are  stroiiirist 
wlien  most  unreasonable.  ho  so  passionate  as  thost*  ])ossesstd 
(»f  devils  y  'fhosi*  who  do  not  accpiin*  tin*  sjnrit  of  love  Irom 
the  spirit  (»f  t  l  ulh,  must  fall  in  love  with  “  bottomless  ptnditioii.” 
'fo  love  ari»4;ht  is  to  enter  into  (lod’s  ])]an  of  ]>romotin»j;  liappi- 
ness,  that  is,  not  to  love  for  the  s:ike  of  b(*in^  happy,  but  to  W 
liappy  in  the  hap])in(‘ss  of  the  objecds  loved.  The  woman  who. 
from  the  habits  of  artitleial  life,  has  made  her  liti*  a  st'ntiinmif, 
is  irn'coverably  liard  at  heart.  She  may /h//  in  love,  bat  not  ho 
loved.  In  mind  and  atfeetion,  she  lives  in  a  lictitious  world: 
and,  tln'ia'lbre,  she  is  distpialilicd  irom  takinc:  her  jdace,  and 
fullillinj^  her  part,  in  tlie  awful  r(*alitit‘s  of  lite’s  i*rand  waifaiv. 
It  seems  simple  t'lnniirh  to  say  tin*  Ix'st  ('ducat inn  is  that  wliicli 
tits  om*  Ix'st  for  lite’s  duties.  This  nupiiivs  su(*h  an  amount  ol 
knowledi^i*  conc(*rnin^  tin*  naturt*  of  the  dutii's  as  may  tit  a  p(’rsoii 
to  pertbian  thi'in  lH*comin<.^ly  at  the  riu^ht  time.  A  i^ood  temper, 
which  is  one  with  sc'iise  and  c^ood  will,  must  be  also 

acipiircd,  in  nrd  ‘r  to  tlu*  formation  of  a  p)od  working;  character. 
'I’his  is  not  li'ariK'd  fnun  protessors.  The  art  of  (ippomu^ 
l)!*n('Volcnt  may  lx*  It'ariu'd  at  many  schools,  as  we  know  from 
t  hi' smiliu'j:  (‘yi's  and  boneyc'd  lips  of  many  an  an^el  of  darknes' 
who  has  bec'ii  t'ducated,  vi'ry ‘i^i'iierallv,  to  assume  the  dan^^orous, 
seductive,  divadful  lu'auty  of  an  outward  semblance  ot  moral 
lavelint'ss,  whih*  all  the  ])urp(»so  to  which  the  h(*art  a])plies  itsell 
is  that  of  .self-i  lolatry.  A  woman,  then,  who  would  not  |)a>' 
on  to  ])enlition  with  a  train  of  admin'rs,  must  .sec*  that  she 
studies  to  />c  what  slu*  desires  to  (ippcar.  The  dire'ct  and,  indcHHl. 
the  only  way  to  accom])lish  this  is  to  come  at  once  to  the  Souree 
of  lov(*  and  lii»ht.  Tlie  vision  ot’  sin  reisjfiiino;  tinto  (h*ath  mu>t 
In*  siH'u.  \\  e  must  lot>k  Ixdiind  d(*ath  for  true  beauty. 
must  .see  what  was  ])rophesi('d  when  Cod  ])ronounc('d  hi.s  lu'"* 
madt*  earth  all  vi'iy  ^ood.  We  must  s(‘e  with  (bxl  to  tlic  c'nd. 
--our  end,  llis  I'ml.  In  short,  it  is  bv  st'einjx  and  fcelinirtho 
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iiioanini?  of  woman’s  naturo  in  relation  to  (lod  and  man,  as 
falrilli'd  in  tiie  birth  of  the  blessed  Virjj^in’s  Son,  tliat  any  human 
heiii^  ran  attain  a  ri^^lit  state  of  sympathy  and  love;  for  with¬ 
out  this  seeiiiij:  and  feeliiii^  tlimv  is  no  inwroii^lit  energy  of 
spirit  by  whieli  this  cold,  hard  world  can  ht'  ma«le  the  ste])|)in^- 
stuiie  to  hejiven.  Any  soul,  whether  feminine  or  niaseuline, 
(lovt)te4l  to  the  Divine  Adam,  may  safely  l^o  to  (‘ollei»;e,  and  enter 
upon  aiiv  of  the  exercises  that  are  caleulatt'd  to  strengthen  and 
(levclope  the  powers  alike  of  body  and  soul,  hut  not  else.  \\  ith- 
out  this  there  is  no  safety  in  schooling,  because  there  is  no  ])roper 
sense  of  responsibility  either  as  to  our  thoughts  or  our  feelings, 
since  there  is  no  sense  of  personal  ndation  to  a  ])erson  ])erfect 
in  love,  wisdom,  and  power.  Without  this  thmv  is  no  ]>ossi- 
hility  of  avoi(lin<^  the  fascination  of  tlu'  false',  nor  of  deliu;htin^ 
in  tin*  trill', — without  this  tlu're  can  hi'  no  ])rinciple  of  mind 
hi'i^etlin^’ ri^ht  imjmlses;  and,  t  herefore,  to  fall  in  love  selfishly, 
or  with  whatever  is  sufliciently  ph'a>inii; at  thi'  time,  is  inevitable  ; 
and  then  any  one  who  has  spi’im^  and  eiii'rixy  of  natural  ho])e 
enonu:h  to  make  any  efforts,  will  taste  delusion,  and  excuse' 
whate'vi'r  worels,  looks,  actions,  thoui^hts,  emit  ivat  ions,  or  occu])a- 
tions,  that  natural  desire,  with  its  rational  fijj^-h'af*  e*overini2^s  upon 
it,  may  siij^^i'st.  Many  women  inelulj^^e  thi'ir  fe'e'lini»s  hi'causi^ 
thev  elo  not  know  the'V  have  no  riufht  to  them.  Yet  the  laws  of 
nature  are  not  so  vi'ry  far  wron*^.  If  hut  ri<j:htly  iuterj)re'te'd, 
tliey  teach  us  pretty  ])laiidy  what  kind  of  cdue*ation  is  best  for 
feminine  souls.  Mdiati'ver  ipialities  a  ooeul  man  naturally  loves 
in  woman,  are  those  that  she  ou^ht  to  cultivate'.  He' doe's  not 
aelmire  hoelily  hemuty,  exempt  as  the  jirojur  I'Xpre'ssion  anel 
emhoeliment  of  the  adorning,  intelli‘>fe'nt,  lovinic  s])irit  whiedi  he 
love's  in  sisti'r,  wife,  or  mothei*.  Any  otlu'r  lu'auty  he  views  as 
a  (h'ael  thinu;, — a  picture  or  statue,  a  form  with  I'olours  more  or 
less  ph'asiu^.  Wdiate'ver  is  uuhe'e*e»mini!f  to  the' elomi'st  ie  virtue's 
a  man  will  vehe'nu'Utly  avoiel  if  thi're'  he'  any  ejuality  within 
hiinse'lf  that  woulel  help  to  make  a  hlessi'il  home. 

lii't  not  W’oman  try  to  excel  man  ;  she  will  elo  her  he'st  if  she* 
ke'e'])s  pae*e  with  the  hi'st  man  she  knows.  Woman  is  not  a 
f^ater  le-aeler  than  man.  Dy  nil  nu'ans  lot  love'  anel  wiselom  he^ 
've'eldesl  to^e'ther.  We  reiterate,  that  as  mai  ria^e*  is  “  the' 
nurse'ry  of  he'ave*n,”  as  we'll  as  “the'  mothe'r  of  the  worlel,”* 
we  iv^arel  that  as  the  he'st  e'ducation  which  he'st  epialifies 
for  marriage,  he*cause,  he'iu;^  epialifieel  for  that,  man  anel 


'voinan  are  epialified  for  tlii'ir  hii^lu'st  as  we'll  as  lowe'st 
elutii's — if  any  can  he  low.  Woman’s  clmracte*r  out^ht  to  ho 


private'.  In  privacy  is  her  power;  anel  uiih'ss  it  earn  he  provi'd 
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tliat  private  tilings  are  less  a])])roxiinate  to  (lod  than  public,  it 
<*annnt  lx*  siiown  that  woinaivs  position  is  interior  to  man’s. 

t  hir  litM’d  did  not  ehoose  feminine  a]X)stles,  hut  Ih*  toiind  Ilh 
rest  in  the  ministry  of  woman  after  llis  work.  Woman  may  b* 
as  tt*nder  and  i^cxllike  in  ttilkini;  to  the  heart  as  any  ajH>stlr, 
hut  her  j>lae(*  is  tin*  heart,  and  the  lieart’s  restiii«i:-])la(*e,  lioiiio! 
She  may  lx*  a  martyr,  heeause  she  may  he  a  saint  :  hut  slie 
cannot  he  a  hishop  in  her  lawn  sleeves  except  with  children. 
Her  divinity  htdon^s  to  the  hearth,  and  man  must  he  ^mmlv 
determiiK'd  to  keep  her  tliere  if  he  would  fev*l  the  divinity  nf 
home.  Theia*  is  a  ri<»ht  side  and  a  left  in  the  duality  Ix  twmi 
man  and  woman.  The  hody  is  the  symbol  of  duality  in  unity, 
and  it  t(*aehes  us  that  (‘very  movenu'iit  must  heji^in  (mi  one  side. 
Shall  it  Ik‘  the  riefht  or  tlu*  lefty  The  ri^lit  moves  first,  excejit 
in  tho.st*  wln»  an*  sinister  or  awkwardly  left-hand(‘(l.  The  lieart 
is  on  tlie  h'ft  side,  hut  it  animat(*s  Ixnh  sid(*s,  im])artin^Mlu* 
workini,^  power  to  the  rie-ht  hand,  and  the  ludding  power  to  the 
left.  Tlds  analogy  is  a  l(*sson. 

The  instant  a  woman  trirs  to  manai»-e  a  man  for  h(*rs(‘lf,  she 
has  heirmi  to  ruin  him.  The  lovedy  cnx'per  elinj^s  in  its  feehle- 
iu*.ss  with  <;raee  t(>  tin*  statily  tree;  hut  if  it  outu^row,  as  if  to 
pnUeet  or  conc(*al  its  supporter,  it  spcx'dily  destroys  what  it 
would  olh(*rwis(*  adorn.  When  the  sequmt  had  ])ersuaded  Kve 
that  .sin*  ouj^ht  to  induce  her  husband  to  take  her  advice,  and 
h<*conn*  as  knowinir  as  hersi*lf,  sin*  no  lonm'r  felt  ln*r.self  made 
for  him,  and  both  for  ( oxl,  hut  nither  that  In*  was  made  to 
admin*  ln*r.  When  .'«*ln*  pr(*vaih*d,  tln*y  soon  hiek(*n*(l  alxmt  their 
ri^ht  plae(*s,  no  doubt,  for  (iod’s  law  was  lost  si^ht  of  by  l>oth. 

thn*  ‘•rand  purpo.se  (d*  woman’s  |K)wer  over  man’s  heart,  now 
that  ImuIi  an*  fallen,  is  the  maintenanee  of  man’s  .self-rc'sjHCt. 
A  man  who  lovt's  a  t  rue-ln*arted  woman  aims  to  sustain  in  him¬ 
self  whatever  such  a  woman  can  love  and  rever(*m*e.  Ihev 
mutually  put  each  other  in  mind  of  what  t*aeh  ou^ht  to  lx*  to 
tin*  other.  To  the  formation  of  maidy  character,  the  love  and 
n‘V(*n*nee  of  the  virtuous  feminine  charaet(*r  is  ess(*ntial.  fhie 
must  st*e  in  the  other’s  love  the  reflexion  of  the  character 
d(*sir(*d.  IIein*e,  the  ]K'rtinaeity  of  true  lovi*  and  reverence 
oft(*n  r(*eov(‘rs  a  character  that  would  otherwise  he  lost  for  ever. 
If  onc(*  mutual  respt*ct  depart,  then  farc'well  the  love  that 
can  aloin*  r(*etify  what  is  wrong;  then  farewell  the  lu*art-ref»l, 
without  which  life  h(*eomes  a  delirium  and  an  agony.  If  k 
the  faeuliy  of  woman  to  love  more  tenaciously  than  man,  her 
might  surpasses  his  so  far  as  she  is  wise  in  .showing  it.  k* 
(*xprt*ssing  love,  without  at  the  same  time  indicating  ht‘r  faith 
in  tin*  inheri'iit  dignity  of  man,  however  (d)scur('(i,  she  (‘nl' 
repels  him  to  a  worse  (*ondition  hv  exciting  a  reekh*.ss  .si'iised 
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his  own  worfhlossiu'ss,  toj^otlior  with  a  liatml  ot‘  her  for^ivin^ 
patronajrc'.  WIumi  man  hates  hiinself,  wliat  eaii  lie  love?  (liv(‘  him 
time,  and  he  will  love  tlie  soul  that  elin<j^s  to  him  to  save  him. 

Thus  we  eonelnde  oiir  rapid  revi(‘w  ol*  this  larjifo  snhje(‘t.  As 
we  have  run  on  with  the  eurnnit  ot*  our  own  thoui>^hts,  we  Inive 
hintiMl  at,  rather  than  eritieallv  examined,  tlie  contents  ot‘  the 
volumes  nanuHl  at  the  head  ot  tlie  artieh'.  Having  expressed 
(»|)inions  eoneerninp;'  the  works  ot  Menjamin  l^lrsons  and  Mrs. 
Strutt,  we  have  only  to  add,  tliat  Mrs.  Kllis  has  takmi  tliat  en- 
lar;j:ed  view  ot  the  suhjeet  whieli  we  miij^ht  have  ex])eeted  trom 
h(‘r  known  experience*  in  the  matter,  aiid  trom  her  skill  as  a  ready 
writer.  To  enumerate  in  hrietthe  contents  ot  h(‘r  volume  is  to 
sliow  its  wortli  ;  she  examines:  I.  What  is  to  In*  educated  ;  ‘i. 
The*  element  ot  eliaraeter  ;  d.  Motive's;  4.  Woman’s  iuHiu'iiee  ; 
t).  Principle's  ot  moral  traininu:;  (».  'the  me^tlu'r’s  ]>art  ;  7.  The* 
i^overne'ss;  S.  Ceuidue'tems  anel  stnu'ture  eet  se'hools  ;  P.  Standard 
e»t'  merit;  It).  (Viine;  11.  lVK)r  me*n’s  wives;  1‘2.  IIi<>h  anel 
low,  e‘neourap;e‘inents,  I'^e.  ^Irs.  Kllis’s  manne*!*  e»t  tre*atin<>;  the* 
sid)je‘et  made  us  t(*el  as  it  saunteiinp^  with  a  masterly  laely 
threea^h  a  te)rmal  Indanie  <^ireh*n.  She  is  apt  to  teach,  and  we* 
are*  willing;  te»  learn,  all  ahenit  it  ;  hut,  hy  se)me  invisihle  means, 
we*  tail  te)  elisee>ver  the  elesire*el  se*e*Tt*ts  eet  eultivatiem,  anel  we* 
turn  fremi  fleewer  to  flower  withe)ut  epiife  dise*ernin"  what 
ele‘partme*nt  ot  the  snhje*et  we  are*  at  in  the  seve'ral  elivisiems. 
1  liere  is,  however,  iniieh  in  the  “  lvlue*atie>n  eet  (’harae*ter” 
hit^ddy  eIe*Ke‘rvinj>^  serieuis  stuely.  Ot  the  work  otMr.  M'Oomhie, 
We*  have*  only  te)  say  that  he  tre*ats  ot  the  temininc  part  e)t 
eehu’ation  hut  ine*iele*ntally  :  what  is  elone  hy  tlie  authe)r  e)t  tin* 
“  Moral  Ap;ene*y  ot  Man,”  is  likely  to  be  W(*ll  ehme*,  anel  n(*(*el 
ueet  he  eommeneleel  hv  us. 


Ain.  V.— ANCIENT  (i HUMAN  lIISTttUV. 

'I he  hrnnkn,  from  their  Pimf  ppearance  in  Ifixfitrif  to  the  Death  of 
A/wy  l^epin.  Hy  Walter  C.  IN*rrv,  ihirriste*r-at- l^aw. 

liomion:  Lonjijman,  Hrown,  (ireeii,  Loni^maii.s,  Roberts. 

1 S.")/. 

1  UK  inlrodne  torv  sentene*e  to  the  Uoman  llisteirv  eit  Eutre)pius 
ap|)li(*s  in  a  measure  tei  that  ot  all  lar^e  e‘mpire*s,  anel  to  nonei 
me>re  than  tei  the  historv  ot  that  state*  wliie-h  Hue*eee*ehMl  to  the* 
t>osition  emce  helel  hv  tlie*  aneie*nt  mistress  oi*  the*  world.  In  its 
he*^dnnin«i;s  the  smallest,  the  Frankish  Ihnpire  has  hee*ome*,  and 
w(‘ms  likely  to  (*ontinue*,  unele*r  (*very  aspe*e*t,  the  most  e-om- 
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prelu'nsive.  (H'  all  the  nations  with  wliioli  ancient  histoiy 
made  us  accjuainted,  the  (fermanic  trib('S  alone  seem  eapahle  ol* 
continual  existcMico  and  di'veloj)nient.  ludheron  their  native 
soil  or  transplanted  t(>  ioreij^n  shores — in  Murope,  America,  or 
Australia — tin'  Saxon  not  only  lives  hut  rei^iis,  impresses  lii.s 
national  ])eculiarities  on  soci(‘ty,  casts  jxditical  institutions  in  the 
mould  of  his  jLT^mius,  and  leaves  the  stamp  ot‘  his  individualitv 
on  mi'll  and  matters.  l"rom  the  time  when  the  si'ini,  or  wholly 
harha rolls  Saxon  tribes  issued  Irom  their  Ibrests,  their  pro‘^ress 
has  lu'eii  sti'ady  and  continuous.  They  successtully  resisted  the 
Koman  ])ower.  (hirbed  they  were,  not  subdued;  nor  did  the 
•^truuri^le  whii'h  then  commenced  cease,  until  they  had  "iveii 
laws  and  emperors  to  tin*  Koman  world.  Kritain  and  h'raiice 
bi'came  their  home.  Since  they  iirst  ajipearcd  on  thi'  stape 
almost  (‘vei’v  «4:rcat  movement — social, intellect  ual,and  reliufious— 
proceeded  tVom,  or  was  ])ert*ected  by,  them.  They  evanii^i'lized 
I'luropi*,  and  i»-ave  it  tlu'  science,  the  institutions,  and  tlii'  reli- 
:::ion  with  which,  as  history  has  shown,  social  well-being,  intel¬ 
lectual  progress,  and  the  highest  moral  action  are  conni'cted. 
d'he  intluenci'  of  the  old  Romanic  elemi'iits  proved  only  ]ht- 
nieious  ;  it  ri'tarded,  and,  where  dominant,  preventi  d  the 
|>eciiliar  Saxon  development.  Up  to  our  own  days,  the  relation 
between  the  Romanic  and  the  Saxon  principles  has  been  that 
between  ])rogress  and  retrogri'ss, — between  dreamy  luxury  and 
vigorous  thought, — bet  ween  superstition  and  simple,  yet  eni'rgotic 
faith. 

Aecuratelv  to  di'termiiie  the  jrrounds  of  this  dilference 
between  the  ani'ii'ut  and  the  modern  dominant  raci's  is  a  task  ot 
peculiar  nicety  and  interest.  Rut  wi'  can  have  litth'  hesitation 
in  ultimately  tracing  tlu'in  to  nativi*  pt'culiaritii'S,  which,  to 
!>orro\v  the  profound  idi^ervation  of  a  Uontineiital  historian,  it 
they  did  not  ])r('ilisp(>st*  these  raci's  towards  Uhristianity,  at  Icaj't 
olit're.l  ]H*euliarlv  suitahh'  soil  for  the  growth  and  development  oi 
the  good  si't'd  of  till'  kingdom  wlu'ii  once  it  had  taki'ii  root.  Ihc 
peculiar  tit'rmanic  ehnraet eristics  when  cast  in  tin'  mould  ot 
( 'hrist ianity,  Ix'caim*  the  sourci's  of  imxh'rn  <'ivilization,  and  ot 
tlie  social,  inti'llectiial,  and  moral  gri'atness  to  which  wt'  have 
r.'terred.  from  thi'  lir>t,  did  the  Saxon  ]X'ople  exhibit  traits 
whiidi,  it  pniperly  di'vi'loped,  bi'toki’iied  future'  greatni'ss.  All 
barbarous  nations  havi',  at  any  I'ati'  in  their  period  of  yoiithtul- 
ne.ss,  the  bravery  which  man  shares  even  with  vigorous  aniiinds; 
all  brave  nations  are  free,  or  love  liberty;  all  fri'O  nations  are 
patriotic.  Ihese  then  art'  qualities  whit'h  do  luit  distinguish  the 
Germans  from  the  Romans  or  the  Greeks.  Rut  their  great 
tlistinguishing  characteristic,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  tht'ir 
viilmilttij.  IVrsonalitv  was  not  inergod  in  association.  1  hough 
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conTicctod  into  tribes  anti  races,  each  German  stood  forth  as  an 
imlividiuih  conscious  of  his  personal  ri^lits  and  duties,  and 
anxious  to  preserve  and  defend  them.  The  individual  manor, 
and  not  tlu'  viIIa<j;o  or  city,  was  liis  cht)sen  liome.  His 
individuality  and  not  society,  his  individual  and  not  his  social 
liberty,  were  the  p^reat  objects  he  had  at  heart.  Hound  this 
individuality  formt'd  the  family  circle, — that  peculiarly  Saxon 
idea;  thence,  the  sacredness  of  the  family  relation,  the  respect 
entertained  for  women,  and  witli  it  the  purity  of  morals  and 
the  prosptct  of  social  solidity.  (\)nceiye,  then,  a  soil  so  well 
prepari'd,  or  at  least  so  suitable  for  it,  sown  witli  the  seed  of  the 
(fospi‘1,  aiul  the  various  elements  which  top^ether  make  uj)  tlie 
L^reatness  of  the  Saxon  races,  will  readily  be  seen.  Indeed, 
every  nation  embodies  in  its  history  some  j^reat  principh^. 
Without  it  you  haye  only  a  fortuitous  aggregate  of  individuals, 
inea])ahle  of  a  liistory.  Palestine  rciiresented  moral,  Greece 
iutvUectual,  Home  material  strength.  I^acli  nation  continiu'd 
till  the  jnineiple  whicli  it  represented  had  bi*en  1‘ully  developed, 
and  sunk'  whim  the  primdple  ceased  to  be  national,  and  became 
universal, — the  property  of  mankind.  The  Germanic  tribes 
then  wer(‘,  and  to  this  day  are,  the  re])resentatiyes  of  the  great 
]>rineiples  of  individuality, — individual  rights,  individual  worth, 
and  individual  duties,  d'he  peculiarities  of  Saxon  society  — 
both  its  exei'llcnces  and  its  didi'cts — may  be  traced  to  appre¬ 
hension  or  inisapprcln'iision  of  this  principle,  (diristianize  it, 
and  true  personal  libiu  ty,  honour,  indepemdent  impiiry,  eiu'rgetii^ 
and  self-depi'iidimt  action,  in  short,  tlui  most  stable  constituents 
ot  national  prosjierity,  ari!  its  results.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  nusdir(‘et(‘d,  it  can  oidy  lead  to  unscrujnilous  seltishness, 
to  a  inerecMiary  spirit,  and  to  ultimate  ruin,  by  producing  an 
Isinnaelitish  sjiirit, — the  hand  of  every  man  Inung  raised  against 
his  neighbour.  It  is  not  diflicuilt  to  recognise  the  ('xisHmee  and 
till'  eoniliet  of  these  two  timdencies  among  oursedves;  nor, 
troin  such  a  survey,  to  gather  how  strongly  the  stamj)  of 
nnlividuality  is  impressed  on  all  that  is  Saxon.  We  may, 
])erhaps,  hi'  allowed  to  add  that  the  contest  between  tln^ 
pnneiph'  of  individuality  and  its  opposite,  that  of  gregarious- 
ncss,  ot  massing  togetluT,  as  represmited  by  the  Sclavonic  and, 
in  part,  by  the  Honninic  race's,  is  up  to  the  prese'iit  time  carried 
on  in  all  the  gri'ut  events  recorded  by  modern  history. 

lo  stand  by  tlu*  cradle  of  such  tribes, — to  watch  the  growth  of 
the  young  Ib*reuh's,  —  is  worth  all  the  trouble  and  doubt  which 
necessarily  attends  iiupiiry  into  the  eddest  historical  data.  The 
I  rankish  empire  which,  in  the  p(*rson  of  (diarlemagne,  became? 
also  nominally,  what  it  really  was,  the  empire?  e)f  the  civilize'd 
world,  and  on  whom  elevolveel  the  honours  of  ancient  Home,  was 
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founded  by  the  Franks,  a  Gorinanic  rare.  The  classical  rrader 
is  lainiliar  with  the  description  which  Tacitus,  (asar,  (bun. 
tiliaii,  and  others  furnish  of  these  tribes, — the  only  sui'ccsslul 
opponents  of  Home.  The  (lermans  arrested  and  stennned  its 
progress,  while  the  Farthiaiis  and  otlier  barbarians,  rather 
wearied  out  the  jM)wer  of  tlie  Empire,  by  retreating  and  apin 
n‘turninj^  to  the  charge.  AVe  have  already  explaim  d  whv  we 
place  comparatively  little  value  on  the  attribut(‘S  of  bravery  and 
love  of  liberty,  as  applied  to  youthful,  barbarous  trilx's.  In 
the  ease  of  the  Germans,  however,  these  properties  had  iii<;rt*- 
di(*nts  not  common.  Tlu  ir  courage  was  not  daunted  by  the 
military  skill  of  Rome,  nor  were  tludr  liberties  sacriilced  to 
(loinineeTing  nobles.  Hereditary  nobility,  in  the  coimnon  staise, 
indeed,  dot's  not  seem  to  have  existed  at  all,  and  as  at  an  aiter- 
jH'iitKl,  individual  merit  was  rewarded  by  grants  of  land  made 
ibr  life,  st)  the  individual  warrior  or  chit'f  bt'canu*  a  hv 
culling  by  piddic  assembly  on  all  who  wt're  willing  to  Ibllnwhini 
in  a  pro|H>s(‘d  foray.  Tacitus  8j)ecially  maiks  tht'  individuality 
of  the  Germans  by  noticing  a  trait  so  charactt'iistic  that  we 
translate  tlu*  statemt'iit  of  the  historian  tui  the  subjt'ct  :  “  It  is 
wtdl-known,”  lietdtserves,  “that  the  (»erman  tribes  do  not  inhahit 
cities,  nor  even  sutler  their  habitations  to  be  joint'd  to  oaeh 
t>ther.  Eacli,  individually  and  separatt'ly,  st'tt.h's  whert'  stream, 
soil,  or  fort'st  attracts  him.  Even  their  villagt's  do  nut, 
as  ours,  consist  of  conneett'd  and  contiguous  dwellings,  but  oaeh 
surrountls  his  house  with  a  frt*e  space.”  lv]ually  ]>oint('d  is  the 
rt'ference  ot‘  d'acitus  to  another  honourable  distinction  ol  the 
(lermans — the  chastity  of  women,  tlu'  sat'redness  of  tlu'  mar¬ 
riage  relation,  and  the  honour  bestowt'd  on  ft'mah's.  <  d’  the 
lattt'r,  it  is  a  curious  instanct',  that  the  husband,  not  the  wife, 
brought  the  dowiy  on  the  occasion  of  marriage.  The  same 
national  ]>eculiarity  a])p('ars  also  in  the  cidlection  oi’  statutes 
well  known  as  the  “  Salic  Law.”  Tlu'rt',  also,  the  rights  of 
women  are  more  fullv  protectc'd  than  those  of  nu'n.  Ihis 
cannot  be  account I'd  for  on  the  ground  of  Germanic  chivalry, 
as  that  sentiment  presup])oscs  the  acknowledgmert  of  the  rights 
of  women  ;  while  anv  supposed  ])rotection  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong  is  a  provision  unknown  to  barbarian  nations.  Another 
very  curious  national  peculiarity,  which  still  appears  in  our  own 
laws  and  institutions,  and  at  times  even  strikes  the  stranger 
somewhat  ineongruous,  is  that  by  which  fnottr/f  co/z/y/fV/sr/Z/an  is 
made  for  injuries  receivt'd.  No  matter  what  happens  to  you— 
whether  vou  lose  life,  limb,  liberty,  or  honour — tlu'  common 
solatium  of  the  law  is  a  verdict  for  damages.  Now  this  is  exacth 
what  tlu'  Salic  Eaw  had  also  provided,  t  hily  the  f  ranks  went 
further  in  this  res|vct,  and  punished  actual  crimes,  and  even 
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murrlcr,  bv  a  Aw/z's  or  coinponsatioii  in  money  ;  tlio  criminal 
l>(*in<r  Hold  in  default  ot*  payment.  The  scale  ot‘  these  Icodis  is 
not  without  its  interest.  The  eompimsMtion  for  tlie  murder  of  a 
free  (ierman  was  200  solidi,  the  tine  inereasinp^  (even  to  nine 
times  the  ordinary  jimount)  in  tlie  ease  of  public  otlieials,  and 
a^miii  decreasing  in  that  of  vassals,  or  (iallie  and  Koman  sub- 
j(‘cts.  The  pime  laws  also  were  (‘Xeeedin^ly  strict,  llesidcs 
life  and  property,  bonour  was  also  ])rotected.  The  Salic  Law 
imposed  heavy  tines  not  only  tor  wounding,  maimino:,  or  striking, 
hut  ('Veil  for  insults  by  \vords  or  deeds.  To  call  a  man  a  wizard 
('ost  (>2^  solidi;  to  call  a  woman  a  wit(di,  187  solidi,  or  nearly 
as  much  as  munh'r.  In  ofeiu'ral,  the  punishments  attaching;  to 
injiiri('s  to  women  were  much  more'  severe  than  wlu're  the  party 
assaulted  had  be'cn  a  man.  d'he  murder  of  a  live-born  woman 
cost  GOtt  (or  lU'iirly  thive  film's  as  mu(‘b  as  that  of  a  man),  or 
if  slu*  was  ])r('i»nant,  TOG  solidi  ;  if  the  unborn  child  killed  with 
tlu'  m(>th('r  proved  to  have  been  a  temale,  the  tine  was  2,400 
selidi  !  The  inoeh'sty  ot*  women  was  ])rotect(‘d  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner.  Hut,  on  the  othe'r  hand,  (lerinan  women  were  expe'cted  to 
1m‘  matrons.  'Fhe^  marria<>;e  of  widows  was  discounte'iiance'd. 
riie  suitor  had  in  this  case  to  appe'ar  in  public  assembly,  to  p) 
through  many  formalitie's,  to  make'  com])ensation  to  ber  re*la- 
tives;  the  widow  had  to  obtain  the  consent  of  ber  cbildre'ii,  to 
pMV  back  a  jiortion  of  her  dowry,  Sic.  Nor  were'  such  hijj^h 
('XjH'ctat ions  disa|)])oint('d  by  the  conduct  of  the  matrons, 
(’lassical  write'rs  spe'ak,  not  only  of  the  ediastity  but  of  the 
(levotediu'ss  and  the  ])at  riot  ism  of  German  mothers,  who,  when 
iK'ce'ssarv,  e'xhorte'd  the'ir  husbands,  and  even  share'd  in  their 
battles.  Ainonj^  the  instanevs  ed’  the'ir  de'votion  is  that  of  the 
hand  of  ('aptives,  who,  unsucce'ssful  in  their  a])plieation  to 
Marius  to  be*  ^iven  to  the  ve'stal  virgins,  (le*stroye*el  themselves 
in  (ueh'r  to  pre'serve  their  honour.  If  it  be*  remembered  that 
su(;h  W(‘r(‘  the*  dome'stie*  re'lations  durini>;  the  ])('riod  of  he*athen- 
•sm,  it  will  readily  be*  uneh'rstood  bow  ju'culiarly  prepare'd  the 
race'  was  for  vigorous  national  life  after  Christianity  ^ave 
stahility  and  sanctitie'd  the  family  relation.  Tlie  (jrennan  races 
alone  ])lace'd  woman  in  he'r  lajj^lit  position  ;  the'V  alone  were 
lully  prepaivd  for  the  developine'nt  of  New  Te'stame'iit  teaching 
on  tins  point,  and  while  the*y  exhibite'd  in  all  its  beauty  the 
“hoine*”  and  the  “  tire'side,”  they  aLo  laid  there'by  the  founda¬ 
tions  ot  true  national  vigour  and  gre*atn(*ss.  A  curious  custom, 
jK'rhaps,  dcse'rves  sjK'cial  ine'Ution.  Not  only  did  the  husbaml 
give  dowry  to  his  wife,  but  he  was  wont  to  make  her  a  similar 
|Tesent  on  the  tirst  morning  after  the'ir  marriage.  From  the 
lorm  use*el  to  designate  this  se'cond  dowry  (morgnKjdhe )  are; 
uerive'd  both  the  modern  German  word  for  a  woman’s  dowrv, 
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and  the  expression,  **  nior<ranatic  marriaj^e,”  used  to  (lesi»>iiato 
tlio  anoinalous  unions  of  princes  with  subjects. 

lUit  we  must  put  limits  to  these  somewhat  (h'sultory  rciiuirlvH 
on  tin*  manners  of  the  1  hanks,  and  on  the  Salic  Law,  and,  in 
e\cus(*,  can  only  plead  that  the  subject  almost  tmiijns  to  a 
♦gossip  where  a  Icn^thmicd  analysis  is  impossible,  'flu'  cliap- 
ters  nderrinjj^  to  it  will  b('  peruscMl  with  ^reat  interest  hy  tlu' 
readers  of  Dr.  Perry’s  volume.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
episcwles,  the  histonj  of  the  hhanks  presents,  as  we  sliall  ly- 
and-bye  see,  little  variety,  and  still  h'ss  to  attract,  at  any  rate, 
till  we  reach  the  pi'iiod  when  the  tf/a/orrs  a})pear  on 

the  sla;^e.  Ibit  before  referring  to  this,  we  have  yet  to  u^ive 
some  account  both  of  tin'  ])(ditical  institutions  and  of  the 
planting  of  Lliristianity  ainoni’;  the  Franks.  The  forintT  of 
these  subjects  involyes  so  many  dilliculties  that  it  is  next  to 
imjM)ssihle  to  arrive  at  any  really  satisfactory  conclusion.  Th.e 
inert'  absence  of  tin*  mention  (»f  any  nobility  (not  to  diseuss 
some  variously  interpreted  ]>assa^es  in  d’acitus)  is,  indird, 
stroiio^  ])resumption  in  favour,  but  not  absolute  ])r()of,  of  its 
m)n-existt‘nee.  AnotluT,  and  a  more  dilhcult  (piestion  is, 
hetln'i*  any  institution  corresponding  to  X\\\y Jeudtd  st/sUnn  had 
exist(‘d  annuig  the  (iermanic  races.  In  replying  to  these 
impiiries,  writc'rs  have  probably  strayed  into  ojipositt'  extremes. 
We  ean  lU'ither  believe  in  the  absolult*  confusion  whitdi  some 


suppo.se,  nor  in  the  absolute  order  and  arrangenn'iit  which 
others  lind.  llert'  also  the  vhi  media  is  the  salest.  It 
always  recpiires  to  be  boriu*  in  mind  that  these  races  were  in 
that  transition  from  barbarism  when  institutions  are  forining, — 


not  formed  ;  that  existing  historical  documents  ladening  to 
that  pi'riod  an'  retrospt'ctive — and  only  accidi'iitally  and  (H'ca- 
sionally  so — rather  than  descriptive;  and  lastly,  that  the  coii- 
(piest  of  civilized  (laul,  with  its  Uoinan  or  Komanized  inhabi¬ 


tants,  lu'came  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Franks.  We  present 
our  readers  with  an  abstract  of  Dr.  IN'rry’s  account — only 
]uemising  that  in  this,  as  in  other  ])arts  of  an  otherwise  excel¬ 
lent  volume,  the  materials  have  not  been  suHieienty  assimilated 


and  digested  by  the  author.  Ascending  in  the  scale  of  social 
a>soi*iation,  we  hav('  successively  the  famiUj  and  the  villa 
(village),  or  the  mttr/c  (district), — the  (lilference  between  the 
latter  two  being  eliiefly  in  the  (‘xtent  of  t(‘rritory  and  in  the 


contiguity  ot  dwellings,  d'he  free  inhabitants  of  the  villa  or 
mark  constituted  tlie  haudmly'  which  again  formi'd  ]>art  ot 
the  ijan  (canton,  county), — the  latter  either  an  indc|H'ndent 
principality  or  the  province  of  a  kingdom.  Fach  tjan  laid  it?* 
parliament  {n  al/us),  or  rather  its  popular  assembly.  Where 
st'veral  yufis  lormed  a  kingdom,  every  ^an  or  hundred  sent  a 
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certain  nunilxT  of  clclopifes  to  a  central  a?=:aeinl)ly  or  iinperial 
parliament.  Aeeordin*!^  to  Tacitus,  a  somewhat  singular  mode 
of  ])nHa‘durc  was  ohserved  in  these  avsseinhlies.  The  tirst  husi- 
ju‘ss  st‘(‘nis  to  have  b('(‘n  w  iHuiqnvt  (our  own  tavourito  “  })iihlic 
dinner”),  whiTc,  under  tlie  ji^enial  inflinmee  of  p)od  elieer, 
noble  resolutions  were  formed,  which,  how(‘ver,  were  next  day 
to  he  rceonsidi'ied  in  assembly.  To  us  '  tlie  lan^uanfc  of  the 
historian,  “d'hev  deliluaiite  when  they  know  not  how  to  feign; 
ila'V  rt'solve  when  they  cannot  err.” 

The  (jiK'stion  of  the  exist (meo  and  limits  of  monarchy  is 
among  the  knotty  ])olnts.  Many  states  were  (hnnocraides ;  in 
others,  tlu*  sueeessful  warrior  heeame  princi' ;  in  others,  here- 
ditarv  kings  ndgued,  although  they  were  much  limiti'd  in 
their  powiu’s  and  privih'ges.  It  has  hecMi  suggested  that  an 
order  of  nobility  had  at  one  time  (‘xist(‘d,  hut  gradually  Ix'eamc 
e\tinet,  and  that  the  ]\Ierovingian  kings  were  the  last  scions  of 
the  Frankish  nobility — a  hyjxdlu'sis  not  undeserving  of  notice. 
The  serriftff  elassc's  W(M’e  divich'd  into  three  onh'rs,  the  lihertiy  or 
freed n len  ;  tlie  ////,  or  rate- paying  vassals;  and  the  .srr#;/,  or 
slaves,  'riu'  li(tn  of  the  king,  or  summoiu'd  all  frex'dnum  to 
\\i\r  ;  (‘X|)edit  ions,  or  citniltdtus  (aeeoin])animents  ?)  >vere 

jiroposed  hy  any  warrior  in  public  assi'inhly,  and  exoeutt'd  by 
volunteers.  ITuh'r  the  king  were  the  IcndeSy  and  the  anstru- 


tiom-Sy  who  ])rol)ahly  had  received  grants  of  land,  and  in  redurn 
sworn  fealty.  These  simple  institutions  underwent  a  gradual 
ehange  as  tin'  h'ranks  eompien'd  and  settle  din  (laid,  llrought 
into  contact  with  the  civilization  and  the  religion  ol'the  Kmpire, 
the  barbarians  gradually  underwent  a  process  of  transformation. 
Its  lx  MK'tlts  consisted  in  the  civilization  and  Fliristianizing  of 
the  Franks;  its  evil  eonse(|uene(‘s  in  jiartial  dianoialization  ; 
the  king  heeame  ahsoluti'  tyrant,  and  the  warrior,  feudal  lord. 
Had  it  not  been  that  the  more  vigorous  j)art  of  the  nation 
reinaim'd  in  that  section  of  tlu‘  new  empire,  called  Austrasia, 
and  siluati'  on  the  (liu’man  sich'  of  th(‘  llhine,  the  vices  of  the 


iiomanie  raei‘s  would  have  destroyed,  not  only  thi*  liberti(*s  but 
the  existence  of  the  hTanks.  >\s  it  was,  tlu'  consecpiences  of 
tlie  contact  were,  on  the  whole,  of  the  most  honelieial  ehara(d(*r — 
although  th('  foundations  of  the  ieudal  systian  W(‘rc  laid  in 
cxtensiv(‘  appropriations  of  land  by  warriors,  who  by-and-byt* 
IxTame  Ac/V/yn’or.s — and  the  Merovingian  line  of  kings  piTished 
ol  jirivati'  viei's,  and  general  mental  and  moral  inanition.  It  is 
not  our  ])rovinee  to  traei'  the  growth  of  tlu'  feudal  svstem  ; 
sidliee  it  to  say,  that  so  ('arly  as  the  time  of  (.Miarles  Mar*t(*l,  the 
seigniors  had  two  kinds  of  fh'jxmdants :  tin*  rrm/,  who  had 
sworn  allegiance,  and  were  irrcMrievahly  bound  to  life-long 
service;  and  the  oceu])ants  of  mausiy  or  farmers,  who  jiaid  a 
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rental,  and  niifj^ht  remove  at  any  time.  The  eonsequoncos  of 
8ueh  a  system,  when  most  ot*  the  land  was  in  tlie  liands  of  tho 
elerp^y  and  the  seigniors,  can  r(‘adily  be  eonceived  ;  in(h'o<l, 
Charles  Martel  was  ohlij^ed,  in  order  to  raise  troops,  to  res(Mt  to 
the  expedient  of  rewarding  his  followers  by  Itetiffiria,  or  non- 
hereditary  grants  of  land.  Hut  even  to  accomplish  this,  t]a» 
lands  of  tin*  clergy  had  to  be  despoiled.  Under  the  guidance 
of  St.  Honifaeius,  the  Frankish  clergy  agreed,  in  return  for 
certain  rights  and  immunities,  to  an  act  of  secularization, 
which,  while  it  acknowledged  the  title  of  tlu'  clei'gy  to  thost* 
lands,  ])laced  them,  on  payment  of  a  feu-duty,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  prince. 

The  most  important  part  of  hVankish  history  is  that  wliicli 
reters  to  tlu*  evaugt'lization  of  tlu'  race,  and  the  (h'vclo])- 
ment  of  the  ehureh.  On  this  subjt'ct  the  volunu*  uiuh*!*  ri*vio\v, 
although  giving  a  numher  of  details,  is  deeid(*dly  too  meagn*, 
ev(*n  as  eom])an*d  witli  N(*ander.  llt'rt*,  also,  if  anywheic*,  do 
we  miss  the  broad  and  deep  views  of  the  historian,  and  tin* 
discriminating  tact  which  ('uahles  a  writer,  who  has  thoronglily 
mastered  his  sid>j(*et,  to  distinguish  bi'twecii  tlie  pn'cinus  and 
the  vile, — helweeii  tlu^  essential  and  the  ae.cidi'iital, — between 


]>assing  phases  and  lasting  realities.  It  is  too  common  for 
those  who  either  want  sullicient  knowledge  or  suflieient  insight 
to  make  no  distinction,  and  either  to  condemn  all  or  to  praise 
all.  One  of  Xeander’s  great  merits  was  his  power  of  discrimi¬ 
nation,  and  his  ability  of  grouping  and  arranging.  To  our  mind, 
on  the  otlu*r  hand,  one  of  the  defects  of  Hr.  IN'rry’s  veduinc, 
lies  in  this  that  tlu*  growth  and  real  character  of  tlu*  chuirh  is 
iu>t  satisfactorily  traced.  ( course  we  can,  in  this  paper,  <ndy 
])«)iut  out  s(niu'  of  the  h‘ading  features  in  the  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  of  the  I  hanks.  Their  ac(|uaintam*e  with  Christianity 
must  at  any  rate  have  begun  witli  the  con(]Ui*st  of  (laiil.  flie 
inhabitants  of  that  country  proh'ssed  the  (rospel.  Among 
them  lahourt*d  most  t'xeellent  men,  although  ('ven  at  that 
early  stage,  many  ])raetices  di'cidedly  opposed  to  the  ])urlty 
of  worship  and  faith,  had  crept  in.  \Vhat(*ver  tlu*  foinuT 
religious  opinions  of  the  (lermans  had  been — and 'much  umrr- 
tainty  hangs  on  this  suhji'ct — their  superstitions  were  (*tiete, 
and  they  were  prepared  to  listt'ii  to  ri*ligious  t<‘aehing,  with 
which  civilization,  the  only  point  in  which  the  (hiiils  wen* 
siqx'rior,  was  identilit'd,  and  which,  hv  its  gorg(‘ous  ceremonial, 
and  still  more  by  the  zeal  of  its  ministt'rs,  attract('d  the  bar¬ 
barians.  lrres|H'ctive  of  the  truth  of  Christ ianitv,  it  is  gt'iu*  .ally 
.so  that  eoiupiered  civilization  overcomes  eoiupiering  baiharisin, 
and  that  tlu*  subjects  impose  their  manners  and  modes  of  think¬ 
ing  on  their  barbarian  masters,  liow  much  more  so  when  that 
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civilization  was  Christian,  aiul  represented  by  men  such  as 
A  vitas,  Faust  us,  or  Ciesarius.  It  only  recpiired  a  stronji;  slioek. 
Mild  the  totterinjj:  edifice  of  heathenism  would  crumble  down. 
Tlie  inarriaj^t'  of  the  Frankish  coiupieror,  Clovis,  witli  the 
(  hristian  jirineess,  Clotilda — her  continual  admonitions  and  her 
cxanude — must  have  influenced  him  in  favour  of  the  (ios]>el.  At 
aiiv  rate,  he  allowed  his  eldest  son  to  Ih‘  baptized,  and  although 
lie  ascribed  his  early  death  to  this  cause',  he  consented  to  tlie 
baptism  of  the  second  also,  who,  in  danp^erous  sickness  w'as 
spared  in  answ(‘r  to  Clotilda’s  prayer.  Ultimately,  an  unex¬ 
pected  viclorv  deterniinod  Clovis,  as  it  had  induced  tlie  Koman 
Kiiiperor,  Constant iiu',  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  Gospel.  Fi'culiarly 
cliaracteristie  both  of  the  sincerity  of  the  F’rankish  warrior  and 
of  his  im]K‘rfeet  Christian  development,  is  the  sayinj^  attributed 
to  him  when  t(dd  of  the  crucifixion:  “Had  I  only  been  there 
with  my  Franks,  1  would  have  tau^^lit  those  dews  a  Ix'tter 
lesson.”  It  is  true  that  after  his  baptism,  Clovis  continued  to 
saui^uinarv  w  ars,  and  w  as  jruilty  of  decejition,  cruelty,  and 
state-nmrder.  Ihit  this  proves  only  the  iinpi'ifeetion  of  Ids 
sjiiritual  know'led<^e,  not  his  insincerity;  nor  dot's  the  fact  that 
his  inten'sts  were  promoted  by  identifying  himself  wdth  the 
Catholic  ])arty,  convince  us  that  his  motives  were  purely  seltish, 
or  that  his  jirofessions  of  waj^in^  war  in  the  sacred  caust*  wt're 
I'litirelv  hollow’.  Indet'd,  some  of  Dr.  IVrry’s  stricturt's  on  this 
point  siM'in  to  us  undt'sorvt'd  ;  and  the  want  of  disei  iminatinijf  the 
genuine  clemt'ut  from  its  advt'utitious  adjuncts,  too  fretpu'ntly 
appart'ut.  We  cannot  think  that  it  is  altogether  fair  to  (piote 
from  Cop('  ( Memory’s  epistle  to  Mellitus,  passages  which  si't'in 
to  savour  of  a  carnal  compromise  between  heathenism  and 
Christianity,  wIk'U  many  parts  of  his  h'tters  and  of  those  of 
others,  hreathe  the  most  pure  and  charitable  (diristiau  spirit, 
but,  to  return,  although  the  Christian  h’rankish  kings  gave 
evt'iy  assistance  and  countenance  to  the  missionarit's  of  the 
tiospel,  tlu're  is  no  eviih'iice  that  tlu'y  eompelh'd  any  to  submit 
to  hapti>m.  In  this  ri'spc'ct,  also.  Dr.  Ferry  somewhat  ov(*r- 
Htat(*s  the  ease.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  Frankish  rulers 
loreihly  aholislu'd  lu'atheii  ])ractici‘s;  but  we  repeat  on  so  great 
an  authority  as  that  of  Xeaiider,  that  there  is  not  a  partieh'  of 
e\i(l(Mice  in  tavour  of  forced  ba])t isms.  Among  those*  to  whom 
both  the  Frankish  ehureh,  and  espec'ially  the  heathen  races  of 
ttcrinany,  were  most  indebted,  de'se'rveelly  tlie  meist  cedi'brate'el 
won*  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Ihiglish  monks.  The*  British  prie'sts,  of 
"horn  e've'ii  at  that  early  p(*rioel  the  biograjilu'r  of  St.  (lall 
(‘liaracte-ristie*ally  reiuarke'el  that  “the  habit  of  travelling  had 
almost  become  a  se'conel  nature  to  them,”  were  tilh'd  with 
missionary  zeal,  and  spe/cially  lemoi'd  to  bring  their  benighted 
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(icTinan  kinsmen  to  the  knowledge  ot*  the  (iospel.  Thov 
generally  eonibined  manual  with  spiritual  labour — cleared  the 
Ibn'sts,  reclaimed  wastes,  built  monasteries,  instituted  scdiools— 
and  l)oth  by  word,  example,  and  teacbiiif’^,  witnessed  ibr  (’liris- 
lianity.  Many  of  the  towns  and  institutions  on  the  ('outiiiont, 
such  as  St.  (iall,  St.  (loar,  Fulda,  c^c.,  owe  tlieir  oi  i^in  t«»  tlu‘se 
monks.  It  would  necessarily  lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
paj)er,  were  we  to  attempt  tracinjif,  however  cuisorily,  tlie  lii>torv 
of  early  monastic  missions  and  colonization.  It  must  sulllce  for 
our  ])resent  ])urpose  to  call  special  att(‘ntion  to  the  llrilish  monk 
Winfred,  f»r  St.  Honiface,  as  he  is  familiaily  known,  on  whom 
the  task  of  re-or^anizin^  the  Frankish  eluircb,  coniurtiiiir  it 
with  the  Papacy,  and  Cdiristianizin^  the  heathens — in  wliieh 
work  he  ultimatelv  found  martyrdom — cbi('il\  devolved.  That 
the  labours  of  St.  Iloniface  were  si<:rnally  blessed,  that  ho 
was  a  sin|4;ularly  devott'd  and  simple*min(h'd  man,  cannot  1h' 
doubted.  It  is  true  that  his  attachment  and  lealty  to  the 
r’hurch  of  Koine  led  to  the  subjc'ction  of  the  (bninan  (’Inirch, 
but  tluui  it  also  united  what  else  mi<4;ht  have  reinainiMl  betero- 
^(‘iieous,  if  not  discordant  (‘lements,  and  rendere'd  sonK'tbin;^  like 
ecch'siastical  disci]>line  and  p)vernment  possible'.  It  must  also  bo 
beu’iie  in  minel,  that  elespite'  its  e*orruptie)ns,  its  supe'rstil ion,  and 
will-we^rship,  and  its  eamtinually  <»re)win^*  ambit ieni,  the  (Tuich 
of  Keune  was  at  that  time  a  very  elillerent  institutie)n  from  what 
it  appe'are'el  at  the  time  of  Luther.  The  Ge'rman  (Iniroli 
mi^bt,  ineh'ed,  have  re'siste'd  the  encroachnu'iits  of  the  Kaj)aey; 
but  unlbrmed,  untrained,  and  laden  with  supeistit ie)ns,  it  miuht 
have  sue'e’umbe'el  from  sheer  inanition,  (‘enise'epu'iit  on  the'  isola¬ 
tion  e)f  members,  on  internal  dispute's,  e)r  on  me)ial  ele'e*re‘j'itU(lo. 
Ihmiface'  was  a  thoroimhlv  he)nest  and  devout  man,  altliouirh 
semu'what  narre)W-minde'd,  and  like'  te)o  many  ascc'tically  elisposol 
j>ersons,  pretty  e*onfide'nt  that  idl  lie  said  and  elid  was  ibr  tho 
^leuy  e)f  (ieeel,  anel  the  p^e)oel  e)f  His  cause.  If  the  saint  e*on- 
ve'rte'el  natiems,  anel,  by  making;  tlu'm  (’aHiolies,  at  the  saino 
time  made  tbeni  oexxl  subjeM'ts  te)  the  lT*ankisb  rulers, — iT  ho 
assiste'd  in  makin<^  lV'])in  kinp:, — the  prince  s  pursiu'd  a  deriehd 
pedicy  in  giving  counte'naiu'e  and  assistance  te)  the  e'tlbrts  ot  tho 
rburch.  Fueler  e'ire'umstaiu'cs  like  tbeese  in  which  we  write',  it 
may  ne)t  be  unj)re)tilable'  te)  draw  fre)ni  biste)ry  the  h'sson,  that 
nn  aelbere'iice  to  de'cleh^l  relip;ie)us  j)rinciple'  e)n  the  ]):irt  oi 
con(pu*re>rs,  so  far  freun  disturbing,  ultimately  e-onsolidates  an 
em])iro;  though  e*ertainly,  we  have  ne)t  the'  sli^^bte'st  wish  that  any 
i;e)vernment — far  h'ss  that  our  Inelian  administratie)n — sliemld 
le)lle)w  the  example  of  religious  restraint  set  by  (’haihs 
Martel  ;ind  Pepin. 
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l^ut  it  is  time  that  wo  had  siud  soiiu'tliiiiji^ of  llio  “  History  of  tlie 
Franks.”  That  portion  of  it,  deseriht'd  in  Dr.  IVrrv’s  voliiine, 
iiiiplit  Ih'  divided  into  thriH^  periods.  The  first  comprises  tlie 
earlv  liistorv  of  the  Franks,  and  closes  witli  the  eon(]uest  of 
Ciuul,  or  rather  with  the  bajjtisin  of  (dovis,  a.d.  4!M).  d'he  next 
|K'rio<l,  whicli  may  be  designated  as  that  of  tlie  Merovingian 
Fhristian  kings,  presents  an  almost  unbroken  sueeession  of 
interiurine  or  h)reign  wars,  with  the  usual  additions  of  ra}>ine, 
erueltv*  treachery,  and  murder.  Individual  persons  or  events 
fona  inti'resiing  episodes,  (leneially,  the  manners  of  the  court 
and  j)rinccs  rapidly  d(‘generate.  1‘olygamy  and  concubinage 
are  the  rule.  Tin'  large  scigni(»rs  increase  in  intlueiiee,  and 
iH'coim*  the  <lominant  party.  ITtimately,  tin'  kings,  sunk  in 
vice,  are  men'  ])iippcts  in  the*  hands  of  the  inuJorcH  (lonmx. 
Among  th(‘ inti'icst ing  characters  of  that  pt'riod.  Dr.  Ik'rry  lias 
very  happily  sketclu'd  tliosetwo  remarkabh*  wonu'ii,  nruneliilda 
and  I'rcdigimda,  both  notorious  for  cleveiiiess  and  intrigue; 
hut,  W(‘  fear,  little  ditferent  in  a  moral  rcsj)eet.  Tin*  thii'd 
period  lu'gins  with  the  glorious  rule  of  the  (^ndovingian 
inajons  and  includ(*s  the  administration  of  lVj)in,  of 

(  harh's  Martel,  and  the  ri'ign  of  King  IVpin.  'Fhe  latter, 
it  is  Well  known,  dethroiusl  the  last  of  the  McTovingians, 
and  hy  the  p(>p(‘\s  authority,  was  crowned  king.  Fclebratt'd 
tor  his  own  reign,  lu*  is  still  better  known  as  the  father  of 
(’harh  ‘inairne. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  topies  tn'ati'd  in  !)]•. 
Perrys  vidunie.  Our  remarks  will  hav(‘  sutlieicntly  j)r('pai('d 
the  rcad('r  for  our  final  verdict.  Dr.  Pi'i’rv  has  br<dv('n  ground 
in  a  most  inti'resting  field  ;  he  has  accnmulati'd  valuahlo 
materials,  jind  in  cl(*ar  and  sensible  languagt'.  In*  presents  us 
with  the  n'sulls  of  laboiious  study.  I  hit  on  tin*  otln'i*  liaiid, 
his  inatc'rials  are  not  always  sullieiently  digest ('d,  nor  does  hi^ 
take  a  sutliei(‘nt ly  broad  vi(‘W  of  his  subjc'ct.  i*  ari*  not  sure 
hut  W(*  are  somewhat  exacting  in  our  demands  on  historical 
Htyle;  but  we  have*  been  struck,  especially  in  the  first  ehapfi'is 
et  the  book,  with  (‘Xprc'ssions  and  illustrations  which  occasion¬ 
ally  s(‘i  nu‘d  to  us  infra  iN'i’haps  we  may  also  be  allow«  cl 

t<)  add,  that  la'fereiiees  to  presi'iit  circumstances  and  (‘vc  jits,  or 
historical  illustrations,  should  be  vi'iy  rarely  and  eautiously 
intr(Kluc(>d.  ihit  we  may  be  hyju'rcrilical.  At  any  rate,  we 
are  eeitain  that  the  iiistoiical  style  improves  as  the  volume 
proectds.  AVc  an*  sure  Dr.  Ik'rry  and  the  jiublic  will  not  mis- 
muhrstand  us.  We  are  dc(*]dy  sensible*  of  the  interest 
attaching  to  this  book  :  the  public  are  under  n'al  obligations 
to  the  industrv  and  learning  of  the  author;  and  we  hope  lu* 
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will  TiK'ot  with  that  cncourn^eTnent,  wliicli  will  seciiro  fo  him 
lastin':’  |)la(a‘  ainont:  our  liistoriaiis,  and  to  the  ])ohHc  a  striis 
nt’  h<H»ks  on  a  hraiirh  of  history  too  littlo  known,  but  hiMilv 

•  •  ^  ^  m 

intorc'slin^. 


Aiir.  VI.— STortiirntN’S  A(iKS  OF  CUlMSTKXlHtM. 


AyvH  of  ('hrisfrttfhmf.  tly  dohn  Stoughton.  London  :  .ljukson  S: 

NValtoril.  lSo7. 

Wk  aiv  a  vaunting’  and  s^dl-i^loriiyino-  generation.  Wv  un' 
never  weary  oi*  eeh'hratin^  onr  own  ^reutlK  ss,  and  find  jkt- 
}K‘timl  sati-^laetion  in  eoinjdaeently  eonl rust in»**  the  W’oiulerrul 
enliiThteniiHMit  of  inodi'rn  times  with  w  hat  we  iniairino  to 

have  been  the  unbroken  darkin  ss  ot‘  davs  i»()no  by.  Ainl  it 
must  b<‘  aekmnvled^ed  that  we  havi'  very  inueli  to  l>oast  of. 
♦  tur  re<‘ent  triuin]dis  over  the  matmial  world  Jiav('  Ix'tai  most 
vplendid ;  the  history  <d‘  scientitic  diseovery  durinjj;’  tlie  last 
liall*  fi'ntnry  is  as  interest  iiiij;  as  the  story  ol*  a  i»reat  eampaiLTii. 
X(‘Vi‘r  have  llaeon's  wor^ls,  “  tliat  man  is  Nalnre's  minister 
only  to  luM-oine  lun*  mast^n*,”  b(‘eu  more  remark.iblv  illustratel. 
lie  humbly  waits,  and  listmis,  and  womh'rs,  as  though  he  eaine 
to  do  homaj^e  to  her  greatness;  but  lie  is  only  It'arnin^^  the 
spi'll,  and  watehinix  the  ineaiitations  and  mysterious  rites  by 
which  her  miracles  an'  wrou^lit,  that  he  may  enrich  hims('lf 
with  h(‘r  tn'asuri's,  orasp  lier  scejitix',  and  rule  over  all  her  vast 
domains. 

W(*  confess  to  a  very  heaity  admiratioTi  of  the  iiiijciniitv, 

jiatience,  and  self-sam-itice  by  which  thi*  scientilic  marvels  of 

our  u^e  hav('  bc'Mi  mdiicved  ;  and  W('  ar(‘  as  thankful  as  the  rest 

of  mankind  for  the  extraordinary  modern  improvements  in  the 

arts  ot‘  lile.  Hut  w'e  cannot  believe  that  the  nobleness,  diirnity, 

and  luLrhest  lile  (d‘ a  nation  “consisteth  in  the  abundance  of  the 

thini^s  which  it  possessc'th.”  d'he  ])ower  of  an  aLTc  and  its 

wi'alth  an'  ^ood  or  evil,  according  to  the  uses  to  which  they 

are  a])plie<l.  Scientific  discoveries  cannot  w’ork  our  moral 

regeneration.  Tlu'  railway  and  the  electric  ti'lcgraph,  of  whieh 

we  talk  so  loudly,  leave  our  tremendous  social  probh'Uis  an* 

s(dvi'd.  Around  these  very  railways  have  clustered  the  most 

giiranti*'  and  ruinous  fVaials  of  modern  tinu's.  Hin'ctors  an<l 

interior  oflicials  have  been  guilty  of  eipial  villany  :  and  the 

moral  symptoms  (‘xliibiti  d  in  the  raihyav  mania,  wdms<‘  ruin<>^^ 

results  may  st’.H  be  v,  on  in  thousands  of  Ihmlish  homc<,  wore 
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amoii"  tlu’  io(»st  |H)rti‘ntons  si^ns  ot*  tlir  tiiiu's.  No  doubt  our 
rlirtrio  ti'lotrraplis  art*  wry  woii(l(*rt‘id  ;  but  alonir  those  trem- 
bliiu^  wires,  whieh  now  stri'teh  trom  oiu'  end  of  Murope  to  the 
otluT,  an*  eonstantly  travellinj^  tales  of  bloo<l,  and  eriu'lty,  and 
('ominereial  fraud;  and  nt'arly  the  tirst  usi*  to  wbieli  one  i»f  tlie 
mast  iinjxutant  lines  of  eleetrie  eoniniunieati(Ui  was  appliid, 
was  to  arrest  the  most  cold-blooded  murderer  either  of  ancient 
or  iiio(h*ru  tinu's. 

The  ixr^'atness  of  an  a^e  is  no  more  provtal  by  its  serew 
steamers,  eott<»n  mills,  Minie  lith’s,  and  railways,  than  tin*  skill 
•  >f  a  sur<;('on  by  the  ]>olish  of  his  lancet,  or  the  ke(*nness  of  his 
knife.  It  is  well  for  a  nu'ehanic  to  have  a  «»ood  box  of  tools, 
hut  the  j^rt*at  thinjj;  is  for  him  to  handh*  them  well.  And  to  ns 
it  (l(H's  not  s(*('m  vt'rv  obvious,  that  with  the  ;4reat  improvc'iiu'nt 
in  the  tools  there  is  an  e(]iial  improvement  in  the  woikman. 
However,  this  is  not  the  p(»pular  doctrine.  A  few  days  ai*!),  wc* 
heard  a  ‘^(kuI  and  sensible  man  aflirm,  in  the*  hi'if^fht  of  his 
enthusiasm,  that  civilization  and  t'hristian  eariu'stness  luid 
their  eoiuiuene(‘ment  idnmi  tin*  b('o^innin<j^  of  the  prc'sent  een- 
tiirv;  and  his  audi<‘nee  betrayed  no  aslonishnumt  or  incre¬ 
dulity. 

Wo  an*  V('ry  thaid^ful,  therefore,  when  a  writi'r  like  Mr. 
Stoiio:hton,  whose  books  are  sure  to  be  read  and  talked  about, 
])rotests  a^minst  our  modern  complaec'ney,  by  ri'inindin^  us  that 
lieroie  virlm*,  sera])hic  h(din(*ss,  and  ])rofoun(l  wisdom,  ('xistx'd 
in  those  hy^oiic  e<'nturii‘S  on  whose*  dishonoun'd  ^^i*aves  w(*  are 
trampling  with  innoi’ant  and  insultin;jf  eont(*nipt. 

In  this  sei  ic'sof  the  ( ’on^^re^ational  Leetun  s,  .Mr.  Stoughton’s 
aim  has  Ixa'u  to  (‘xhibit  the  jj^rand  outliiH's  of  flu*  first  fift(*cn 
<ontnrl(\s  of  tlie  history  of  ( diristc'iidom.  He  divides  tlu*  whole 
period  into  fivi*  au^<'s.  Ihe  first  In*  calls  Jonnadn' :  during’ 
Its  progress  (diristian  truth  and  (diristian  law  wc'ix*  In'infj^ 
;:radnally  reveah'd  from  ]i(*avcn  :  hefbn*  its  close*  (a.d.  IHff), 
th(‘(  hnrch  had  ri*ccivi‘d  from  God  all  the  facts  on  wliich  its  fiiith 


"as  to  repost*  to  tlu*  <*nd  of  time;  all  tlu*  doctriiu's  which  would 
wr  have  aright  to  claim  Diviiu*  authority  foi’  a<]inission  into 
theological  systems;  all  the  princij)les  by  wl;i<*]i  tlu*  l(<*ad  of 
the  (  Imrch  would  liavt*  tlie  (*cch'sias1  ical  ort»anizat ions  (d*  suc- 
((*edin»r  ;|(r(..s  coi  1st riict(*d  ;  all  the  iiispiicd  laws  and  Tnotiv(H 
"hieli  wen*  ev(*i*  to  lx*  given  for  tin*  siipj-oit  <d‘  (dirislian  life, 
and  the  governiiu'iit  of  ('lui  tian  ((aide*-!,  d'ln*  second  agt; 
tvi).  loo  was  an  age  of  '(^inovdthni  :  tlu*  Hiviin*  ideal  of‘ 

t  n‘  hurcli  was  misun{h*rsto()(l,  forgotten,  ot*  violated  ;  the  '*(.11- 
^titntion,  the  doetriiu  s,  the  (*thies  of*  tin*  ( 'Imreli,  were*  modi- 
inl  hy  Jewisli  and  Hagan  traditions,  by  philosojihieal  ten- 
<<-110108,  ])y  the  uneontrulh*fl  imaginations,  and  undiseipliiu'd 
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coiisi'iciucs  iininspiml  inon.  Tlio  tliird  (a.d.  — 7S7), 

extending  t’nnn  the  tir.st  to  the  si'cond  ot*  Nieaa,  was 

an  a^e  of  dwelopnivut  :  the  tares  wliieh  had  been  sown  iu  the 
j)reeedin«i^  period  now  spranjj;  np  and  overran  all  the  soil; 
priestly  pretensions  develo]>(Ml  into  an  or^aniz(*d  and  re>islh'ss 
hit'rareliy, — siipcTstitious  fancies  about  the  wati'rs  of  huptisin 
and  the  brt'ad  and  wine  of  the  Holy  Snj>])(‘r,  into  a  frijjlitt'ul 
system  of  sacramental  ^raee, — aseetie  tendencies  into  inoniLstic 
orders.  The  fourth  (a.d.  7S7 — 12lo),  from  t lu' second  (’ouncil 
of  Niea‘a  to  tlu'  fourth  Coiineil  of  Lateran,  was  the  a»:e  of 
fnfdiftonalistn  :  tla*  tlu‘olo;4'ians  and  ruh'rs  of  the  (Muirch  for¬ 
mally  recognised  the  I’hithers  as  authoritative  expouiKlcT'!  of 
(^liristian  truth  and  law;  scholasticism  be<;an  to  build  uj)  it> 
ela!)orate  and  complicated  strnctun‘s,  not  to  Mippleiuciit  or 
c«)rr(*ct  the  faith  of  Christi  ndom,  but  to  protect  it  with  lo«,Mcal 
defences.  Tlu'  tilth  (a.d.  TJIo — l-VJO),  from  the  fourth  (hmiiril 
of  liUtiU’an  to  th('  hurniiii^  of  the  pope’s  bull  at  ^^’ittenl)(‘r^  hv 
Luther,  was  the  au:e  of  m/ZA/Z/m/  and  miction. 

\o  historical  divisions  can  be  wholly  tree*  from  obj(‘ctioii,  and 
ditleriuit  minds  will  neci'ssarily  view  the  historical  (h'velopnu'iit. 
both  of  nations  and  of  the  ( diiirch  from  such  dillerent  positions, 
that  what  appt'ar  to  some  most  natural  boundaries,  will  aj)prar 
to  others  m(»st  arbitrary.  It  mi^ht  fairly  be  ur<::('d,  for  ('xaniplo, 
that  innovations  on  the  Diviiit'  idt'al,  ])rt'eisely  similai'  in  kind 
to  thosi'  whiidi  wiuv  made  atUu*  the  death  of  the  ai)ostl(‘>,  won* 
made*  durino;  tht‘ir  life;  that  the  ^erms  of  tlu*  corruptions  ot 
the  second  and  third  centuries  existed  in  the  first  ;  that  t)ri;:in 
and  t ’lenient  at  Ah'xandria,  and  Tt'rtiillian  at  Cartlui^ 
‘‘ devt'loped  ”  ernirs  and  superstitions  aliH'ady  introduced  inn* 
thet’lmrch,  and  were  not  guilty,  therefore,  of  absolute  “  innova¬ 
tion.”  Ibit  we  think  that  Mr.  Stoughton's  divisions  arc  as  Im 
from  ohj»‘ctions  of  this  kind  as  any  other  that  we  know  ot,  and 
arc  V(‘rv  serviceable. 


'riu*  entire  history  is  divided  into  five  a^rcs;  the  facts  ot 
evt'ry  aj^*'  niv  o;i’oup(*d  into  four  classes:  first,  those  whuli 
relatt*  to  tlu'oloj^ieal  opinion  ;  secondly,  th  '.Si*  which  relate  to 
ecclesiastical  instituti's;  thirdly,  those  w]ii(‘h  illust rate  tlie  con- 
ilitij.n  of  ri‘liL;it>us  life;  fourthly,  those  which  result  from  tb 
coiujilicatel  n'lations  between  tlu*  (’hurch  and  the  Stal<*. 

Wt*  could  havt*  wished  that  Mr.  Stom;liton  had  het'ii  aide  to 
dev«*lope  more  fully  the  admirable  thoughts  of  his  first  tw* 
lectures.  1 1  is  (*andour  and  I’everence  eminent  I  v  (pialify  him  f"' 
the  discussion  of  t>ne  of  the  most  intert'.stino;  and  iiiip<'*ff^^ 
ipu*.stions  with  which  the  (diurch  historian  and  the  (’hristiaf- 
philo.sopher  have  to  deal,  nauu*ly.  In  what  .sense  can  t  ( 
A‘ew  I'estameiit  be  sjKjken  of  as  exhibiting  the  Liviiic 


I 
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of  riiristian  doctrino,  ccolc'siastical  organization,  and  spiritnal 
life? 

There  can  sandy  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  Cliristian  religion  is 
exhibited  in  the  New  Testament  in  tlie  v(‘sture  td*  a  ))artienlar 
aire.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Not  only  is  the  language 
luniuin,  but  the  speakers,  tbougli  inspired,  ar(‘  Imnian,  and  the 
ehurch(‘s  to  whom  the  Kpistles  were  written,  weie  eom])Osed 
of  men  whose  characters  and  habits  wen'  larg('ly  formed  by  tlie 
jHH’uliar  civilization  of  tin*  age.  Lt't  us  eonsidi'r  the  infiiu'nee 
of  those  three  facts,  on  the  n‘prestMitation  of  the  “  Divine  idc'al 
ill  primitive  times. 

1.  Tlie  language  in  wliieli  the  ins])ired  books  w(‘re  written 
was  not  a  miraculous  and  peudeet  thing;  it,  was  tlie  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  remarkable  mingling  of  Gn'eian  and  Jewish 
thought  during  the  two  or  threi*  eeuituries  immi'diately  pn‘- 
eoding  the  birth  of  (’brist.  ll‘  human  sjieirh  was  to  be 
employi'd  to  repn'sent  the  ideas  of  (Jod,  imperleetion  was  a 
luri'ssity.  Mven  if  (iod  bad  spokeai  direct  iVom  heave'ii,  and 
not  through  human  messc'iigers,  the  Divine'  thought  wemlel 
have  he'en  e*lothcel  in  rainu'iit  weiven  in  the  looms  eif  human 
history.  The  language  of  ignorance'  anel  sin  e*oulel  imt  aea'ii- 
rately  and  fully  expivss  the  themghts  eif  Infinite'  wisdom  anel 
juirity.  “  Ne>r  is  it  to  be  woneh're'd  at  that  the' will  of  Geiel, 
wheui  edothe'el  in  worels,  shoulel  be  liable  te)  that  eleuibt  anel 
unevrtainty  which  unavoidably  atte.iels  that  sort  ed*  e'euive'vance, 
when  e'ven  his  Son,  whilst  e*lotheel  in  fh'sh,  was  subje'ed  to  all 
the*  frailtic's  anel  ine'onvenie'iu'e's  of  human  nature,  sin 
e'xce'pte'd.’’* 

‘J.  Hut  the  influene'c  ed*  language*  eui  the  rejire'se'iitation  ed  tlie* 
doe‘f line's  and  laws  of  the  (’liristian  re'ligion,  though  great,  was 

gilt  (‘oinjiaie'd  with  that  of*  the*  me'iital  Imhits  and  histeiry 
ot  inspire'd  me'ii.  We*  believe*  that  tin*  apostle's  we're* 
not  nn'ie*  p(*nme'n  writing  from  Divine*  dictjitioii.  The*  /h/v//, 
tlmugh  ne)t  the  substane'C,  eif  their  te'ae*hing  was  eh'te'i-- 
niined  hy  the*  striu'ture  eif  their  eiwn  me'iital  e'enistitutiem. 

ate  r  take's  the*  outline*  e)f  the*  ve'sse'l  intei  whie*h  it  is  peaire'el  ; 
and  I hviiie*  themghts  take*  the  shajie*  ed*  the*  inte*lle*e't  te)  whie'h 
tliew  are  e*e)mmunie*ate*el.  Illustratiems  lie  thiek  em  e*veiy  page* 
nl  the*  Olel  Te*stament  anel  the*  Xe*w.  The  same  Sj)irit  is  pre*sent 
throughout,  but  the  ieliosyne*rasie*H  e)f  inelivielual  wiite'rs  ne*ver 
f'>r  a  monu'nt  disappi'ar.  The*y  must  think  ae'eeu-eling  tei  the^ 
laws  of  the'ir  inte*lle'ctual  nature*;  anel  as  the*y  think  the'y  write*. 
he*t  the  same  nu'leiely  be*  playe'd  e)n  thre'e  eu-  tour  elifferent  instru- 
nu'iits,  the*  teuie  anel  the*  e'xpre'ssion  will  vary  with  eve  ry  eme*; 
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in  (.tlii-r  words,  it  is  impossihlo  tor  tticiii  all  to  n'l.resont  tli,. 
idea  oi’tlio  coiiiposor  exactly  in  the  same  form.  Paul  docs  m.t 
cease  to  !»•  the  i)ii\)il  of  (iamallel  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
speaks  throu^di  him;  nor  does  John  cease  to  he  the  lishcrinan 
of  tialilee  when  lh(>  sph-ndours  of  the  AiHu  alypse  are  unveiled 
to  his  purm'd  and  strengthened  vision.  It  is  a  <piestion  not  to 
1h'  easilv  setthd  or  liehtly  set  aside,  NVhat  measure  and  kind 
of  inlluence  did  tin-  pi-culiarities  of  inspired  writers  exercise  owt 
1  )I viiu‘ inns ? 

The  churches  founded  hy  the  apostles  were  coniiinsed  ot 
iiidiviiluals  distinieiiished  hv  all  the  eharaeteristii's  ol  tlieir  a;;e; 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  institutes  which  even  Divine 
wisdom  constructed  as  the  highest  and  best  lor  thcni,  iiniy 
not  he  the  highest  and  best  for  tlie  Cliureh  ol  every  succeeding 
(»eneratioii.  It  hv  no  means  fidlows  that,  because  a  particiiliir 
form  of  I'hnrch  ■oovernmeiit  was  the  nearest  ivinr.scntation 
p,s.sihle  amoi.e  I'oriiithian  Christians,  and  at  t he  orifjin  at  tlie 
of  tlie  ('hrisliaii  (’hnrcli,  of  the  Divine  ideal  (d  (  liurcli  order, 
that  the  .same  form  is  the  most  perfect  kind  <d'  organization  tor 
a  t'hri.stian  conimiinity  in  Kii;;land  now.  ft  may  ho  so;  but 
proof  is  wantiiio:.  Its  mere  existence  in  (  oriiith  ciolitivii 
hundred  tears  a-o,  even  under  Apostolic  sanction,  is  no  prool 
that  it  oufjht  to  exist  here  and  now.  ith  regard  to  the 
*•  ideal  ”  of  Church  government,  Mr.  Stouohtoii  says;— 

“  .All  the  infonnatioii  atVorded  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  i'eiieral 
outline  that  a  clnirch.  in  tlie  t.'chnical  sense  of  tlie  tcrin,  siumties.'i 
S(dect  communitv.  whose  hood  of  union  is  faith  in  (.  hrist  and  imilual 
love;  whose  linlits  arc  contined  within  narrow  local  houndaney 
whose  (dliccs  arc  of  tw.i  kinds,  pashn-al  and  diaconal ;  whose  diHi- 
plinc  is  in  harmonv  with  its  spiritual  character:  and  whos,'  constiti- 
lion  is  complete  in  itself.  ,n-eat  deal  that  ; ''X 

whollv  withh.dd.  -N'o  rnhri.-.  no  litiirev.  no  canon  ;"'‘1’1  ^ 

Miicll  is  Icll  tt>  M\iu*titlc(l  olist'rvalion,  niul  um-'O  » 

(Icti'nni’.u*.  in  accnnlanon  witli  the  DTrund  •^uidiii!^  ])onit>  sit  »  i 

astoa.iapi  ecclesiastical  arranoemcnls  to  cxistnn;  states  o  . 

soeielv  and  civilization.  lie  has  not  seen  m  the  ' 
wis-loio  which  it  shows,  who  has  mil  pondered  well  what  (.od  U. 
out  as  \vi‘ll  as  what  (Jotl  puls  in.” 

With  this  we  heartily  aoju'e.  Ihit  we  are  not 
(luito  so  easy  as  he  implies,  seituititiealiv  ami  (‘xactl\  o  <  •' 
^ui.sh  between  the  Divine  ideal  of  Christianity  taken  as  a  ^  • 
and  the  human  nalization  ot  it.  It  we  eouh  .i 

Stouj^hton’s  detinitions  of  these  two  thinj:;s  just  as  a}  ^ 
it  would  indeiHl  1h»  easy  enough.  lie  says  :  ^ 

“  lU*  the  Divine  ideal  is  imamt  Christianity  as  rey'alfd  to 
men,  and  throuj^h  them,  under  the  guidance  ot  inspiration,  prtst* 
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to  oOiors  ;  and  bv  tiu'  liinnaii  r(*ali/ati(>n,  wo  (iiulorstand  Christianity 
it  was  apj^roluMolod  in  iho  ooiiviotioiis,  and  roprosoiited  in  the  life 
ot*  lu‘lit‘Vors  in 


]Uit,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  archetype  could  not  be 
presented  in  its  hriji^lit  and  absolute  ])(‘rfection  even  by  inspired 
apostles.  The  lanp^na^j^e  in  which  they  utterc'd  Divine  truths 
was  iiupt'rlect  ;  the  understanding  with  whi(di  (hoy  con(*eived 
it  was  iinp'v'rfect  ;  the  churclies  lor  whieli  (Ik'v  ordaiiu'd  (lie 
orijjinal  institutes  of  Christianity  were  iinperfeet  too.  Mr. 
Stoujjrhtoii  draws  a  just  distinction  (Lect.  I.)  bt'tw'cen  thoujjrhts 
and  acts  imniediatoly  prcKluced  by  Divine  inspirations,  and 
thouj^hts  and  acts  arising’:  only  from  the  retlexion  of  sin>ernatural 
li^ht.  Hut,  Ixdore  the  li^ht  fnnii  In'avtni  is  rellt'ctt'd  from 
ini're  earthly  v)hjects,  it  is  partially  obscnivd  by  tlie  vtuy  atmo¬ 
sphere  thr(»iiu;h  which  it  must  be  transmitted.  The  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  apostohe  minds  and  apostolic  specxdi  constitute  the 
iinpcTtcct  medium  of  transmission. 

\Vhile  wc  ai>  referring  !(►  the  “  rc'alization  ”  of  Christianity 
ill  the  i‘arly  bdiirch,  we  cannot  hut  say  sometliiii^  about  wliat 
many  have  felt  t(*  he  a  very  seiious  dillieiilty,  the  co-i‘xistence 
in  apostolic  times  ^f  ^reat  immorality  with  the  iirofession  of 
faith  in  Christ.  Mr.  Stoughton  most  justly  ohstu  vi's  that  there 
were,  doubtless,  very  many  who  accejded  the  new  religion 
h(‘cause  it  was  a  protesi  against  many  social  ('iiormit  ic's  by  which 
(he  world  was  then  oppH*ssi‘d.  It  was  antai»;onistie  to  tlie  actual 
condition  ot  tilings,  and  was,  tlu'ndbri*,  wclconiixl  by  many  of 
the  ri'slless  ainl  discontcitcd.  riiese  men,  tlndini^  their  way 
into  tlie  (diurcli,  would  s|(*(‘dily  cori’n[)t  it.  Hut  it  is  not 
dilHcult  to  account  lor  tin  l()\v  morality  even  of  llic  sincerely 
(h'vout.  Cons(*i(‘nci‘  is  not  4‘^eiu*rat<‘d  in  an  hour.  Religions 
aH’cctions,  and  the  simple  cements  of  Christain  truth  which 
constituted  the  entire  theoloj^'  of  (lie  early  <*onvx*rtF,  do  not  at 
onc(' coir(M‘t  tlii' inoial  jud<j:m(nt  wliieli  lias  bc'cm  peivertiKl  by 
the  sins  of  tliirty  or  forty  yi'an — by  (he  traditions,  the  iMictry, 
the  pr(*vailin^  customs  of  a  aan’s  country  and  generation. 
Secondly,  (‘von  when  just  tbou^.ts  have  been  arrived  at  al)out 
duty  and  sin,  we  all  know  that  tlutranslonnation  of  a  mined  and 
di‘<i^ra(led  nature  into  the  imajj^e  o  (lirist  is  a  very  j^radual  and 
weary  work.  And  finally,  it  is  obvins  tliat  the  flau;rai‘t,  sins  with 
which  (lie  apostlc's  cliar^e  sonn*  wk>  proh'sscsl  to  be  Christians, 
bclonjr,.,!  to  tlie  very  carlii'st  day  of  their  ebureli-lifc.  The 
sins  rebuked  in  tlie  I^])istlcs  to  tlu‘  ’orintliians  wme  tlie  sins  of 
nuMi  who,  a  year  or  two  Wdore,  bai  beim  eominittin<i^  sensual 
ini(jniti(\s  as  part  of  their  ndi^ion.  Contrast  with  these  two 
bpistles  those  to  the  Kpliesians,  Colssians,  and  Rhilippiaiis, 
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winch  were  written  to  inatiiro  and  sottli‘d  clnirchoa,  and  it  will 
he  M‘en  that  in  a  little  time,  the  false  professors  disap])eare(l 
and  the  true  rec('ived  lii;ht  and  strength  hy  which  they  wore 
delivered  i'roni  their  “  old  sins.” 

The  a;j:('  iinniediat(*ly  suceeedin*]:  that  of  the  a]>ostles  was 
like  our  own,  mainly  apolop^etic  rhestnmi^th  of  iIk' (’hurch 
was  chiefly  occupii'd,  not  in  niasterinj:^  more  pm  l’ectly  tlu*  con- 
tents  of  Christianity,  hut  in  repelling:  the  attacks  of  adversaries, 
and  in  doin^j:  hrttle  with  stranjre  and  distraetin^  lieresii's. 
lienee,  tlu're  was  little  of  ])rolound  theological  thou<:ht.  The 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  even  when  taken  srparatelv, 
wen'  im])('rfectly  understood;  and  there  was  an  entire'  ahseiico 
of  anythinji^  a])])roac]iin<T^  to  a  just  estimate  of  tleir  mutual 
(h'pe'iuh'm't*  and  relative  im])ortance.  It  is  impossible  while  we 
are  (h'fendin^  the  walls  of  the  city  against  the  toe,  to  carry  on 
lahorious  public  works  for  completing  its  interior  nobleness  and 
iHuiuty.  Hut,  h't  it  be  reim'inbe'n'd,  that  the  two  thinirs  are  very 
ditferi'iit.  We  may  be  ve'rv  skilful  champions  of  our  ndi^ion 
a;:ainst  its  em'inies,  and  yet  may  know  very  kttle  id'  its  own 
spiritual  ;^^lori(‘s. 

We  think  the  following  estimate  of  the  Aote-Niei'iu'  theolo¬ 
gians  exceedin;::ly  just  : — 


“  In  n'ljanl  to  them  all,  it  is  to  be  observef  that  tlii'ir  works  were 
mainly  aptdoujt'tie.  Tlu'v  di'alt  in  (piestiois  ot  linmeiliatt*  interest, 
and  def'udi'd  the  eitadid  of  (Miristianity  i^ainsl  .lews,  iidi(i<‘ls,  ami 
In'reties.  'flu'V  wrot<‘  on  tin*  eoutroversi's  of  tln‘ir  aj^e,  and  lienee 
tln*y  did  not  attain  to  tin*  calm  eontemdation  of  Divine  t?Mitli  in  its 
breadth  and  vari(*ty.  lN(*n  the  most.  itiilosoj)hieal  \\(*n*  dri\t*n  into 
what  was  partial  and  oin*-sid(*d.  Dn’trines  which  liav»*  oeenpieil 
much  thought  in  snbs(*«|nent  ai^es  M*re  not  distinctly  j)r(*sent  to 
tln*ir  minds.  'I'ln'V  saw  u^i'iierallv  th  essential  tacts  of  tin*  (losjiel, 
but  tln'v  did  not  malo'  tln'in  all  olieets  of  scientific  study.  Their 
tlieolo^y.  reix.irded  in  tin*  lij^ht  of  liti*!*  n‘s(*.ireh  and  thoni^ht fulness, 
appears  defective  and  inaccurate. 

**  'fheir  iilea  of  ('hrist’s  satisfa^ien  did  not  annnmt  to  tin*  idi'a  of 
modern  t*\ angelical  divines,  'fl^'y  were  <jj(‘in*rally  eonti*nt  with  a 
simply  f<*lii;itMis  view  of  the  ilalh  of  Christ  as  the  jiri<*e  ot  our 
redemption,  without  aiming  a<  uuy  philosophy  of  tin*  at»>in‘ine!it. 
'I'he  teinh*in*y  was  to  look  at  i,  not  so  much  in  r(*lation  to  l)i\ine 
law,  as  in  n'lation  t»)  Satanic  j»W('r.  Redemption  was  a  dt'livi  rance 
from  tin*  Devil  ;  vet  inU  bv  siiple  force,  but  in  a  maimer  which  woiihl 
prove  to  him  tin*  ri^hteousTss  of  (Jod  ;  so  savs  In'iia'us— a  view 
which,  though  fon*ie;n  to  or  habits  of  thought,  ])('rhaj>s  invehts 
some  principle  of  satisfacHUi  to  Divine  law.  Neitln  r  was  the 
torensic  vit'w  (.as  it  has  ben  called)  of  the  bt*1i(‘vcr\>  acceptanee, 
clearly  broup^ht  out  bv  it'  Ante-Nicene  thi'oloii^ians.  'fhey  (lij^* 
tinguished,  of  course,  be^’cen  the  enjoyment  of  forjxivcin'ss  and 
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fh^  noMSO-i-ion  of  Cliristian  sniu-lity ;  llioy  also  spolio  of  justification 
ll  iLlli  but  not  so  as  to  iiuiicate  a  distinct  apprclicnsion  ot  the 
,i;.ctrinc’of  Paul  on  that  uiouicntoiis  subject.  They  were  too  apt  o 
coiifoiuul  justification  with  holiness,  and  to  insist  upon  the  elhcaey 
of  baptism  and  martvrdoin,  so  as  to  undeniiine  tbe  1  aiiline  l''’"u‘'l"- 
of  Christian  richteoiisness.  Nor  were  the  doctrines  ol  human  - 
riiptiim  and  Divine  crace  precisely  defined.  They  remained 
■is  ficls  for  the  exeitement  of  relifiioiis  leeliii};;  they  were  not  xit 
iransferred  to  the  recion  of  the  uuderstaudin!;,  to  uuderKO  there  a 
logical  process,  and  assume  a  strictly  doomatie  shape.  I  le  .Mili  - 
.nTcciic  I'athcrs  did  thcoloci/.e  upon  the  Trinity.— -it  was  the  fjrand 
prohlciii  with  which  thev  grappled;  but  after  all  that  has  been 
written  bv  Itisbop  Dull  an'd  others  on  the  subjeet.  it  is  iinpossihle  to 
reduce  their  opinions  into  anv  harmonious  and  consistent  torm. 
•flic  i.rc-existciice  and  Divine  «lory  of  Christ,  in  some  sense,  how- 
cviT.  were  almost  universaliv  believed  by  those  ealliiio  Iheiuselves 
Cliristians.  It  cannot  be  jiroved  that,  ainoni;  the  heretics  ol  tlie 
first  two  centuries,  tlicre  were  many  who  believed  in  the  simple 
liuinailit  V  i>t’ .lesus  (’hrist.  . 

“Of  tlu‘  tlu'ology  as  a  wliolo,  wo  may  nanarU,  that 

rhrlst,  in  his  Divine  natnns  was  thooontral  point.  On  hiinsolt  as  Iho 
Kiornal  Loj/os,  as  tho  oo-otjual  Son  of  (Jotl,  tho  inimlsot  thoohiot  thoo- 
loilians  n'iloctotl,  whih*  on  him  th(‘ir  lu‘arts  ropostal.  Ilis  invsttiious 
incarnation  was  a  snlijoot  to  whioli  tln'ir  thon^lits  won*  (‘\ or  ro(  ninnj^, 
ainl  which  th(*y  ri'^ardod,  not  simply  as  a  preparation  tor  t  u*  atonc- 
incnt,  hnl  as  a  most  sic;nitioant  fact  in  itself  ;  a  rovtailinjjj  <>t  o 

Ilian,  of  Divine  svmpathy  to  human  snllerin^  ;  a  phast‘  ot  tint  i  jui- 
haj)s  not  always  sullicitMU ly  prominmit  in  modorn  times.  Much  has 
hccii  gained  tor  us  which  tho  Tathors  had  not;  wo  sliould  take  cart 
nut  to  losi‘  any  prt'oious  thinjjj  which  tho  hathers  had. 

Mr.  Sfouc^hton  unites  tho  firiTU'st  adhonuioo  to  his  own  \iows 
of  truth  with  tho  largest  and  IVoi'st  sympathy^  with  f  rue  holinos^s 
under  eviu'v  disji^uiso,  and  oven  wduai  found  in  connexion  with 
tho  most  pornioious  thoolop^ioal  (‘rrors.  In  traoinj^  iht'  dreary'’ 
downward  jiro^ross  of  Chiistondom,  ho  is  not  ])orpotnally 
(haioinicin^  and  ciirsinj.^.  Ho  rotaij.^nisos  (lod  s  liandiwoik  in 
the  devout  ness,  and  zeal,  and  s('lt-saoriti(a'  ot  tho  ^r<‘at  church¬ 
men,  even  when  tho(diuroh  was  surrouiultHl  lyv  the  deepest  and 
most  dismal  jiflooni.  Ho  is  too  wdst*  to  sneu'r  at  the  loe^io  ot  tiio 
NhoolnuMi,  or  si]n])ly'  to  (h‘s])iso  oven  tho  austiu’itios  (d  monks. 

Wo  cannot  travel  over  all  tlio  vast  fi(‘ld  oovorc'd  hy'  those  la'C- 
turos  ;  wo  mu<t  ho  satisfied  with  hoarinjj^  our  (cordial  testimony  to 
the  ahility’,  tlio  candour,  and  tin*  lairm'ss  (‘xhihitc'd  throughout. 
M  hat  we  have  alrt'adv  extraet(*d  will  ho  sufhei(*nt  (‘\id(*nco  of 
tho  literary’  skill  with  which  the  hook  is  w’litton,  hut  we  cannot 
rcsi>t  tho  temptation  to  give  the  following  felicitous  account  of 
the  preaching  of  Chry’sostom  : — 
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“  The  state  of  the  times  is  still  more  vividly  retleeted  from  the 
|)a2;es  of  Chrysostom.  At  Antioch  he  rejoiced  to  see,  on  fast  davs 
the  circus  closed,  the  shops  shut,  the  forum  ch'scrtcd,  and  tin* 
churches  tilled.  lUit  anon,  he  mourned  that  tlie  house  of  (iod  was 
em[)ty,  and  the  hippodrome  crammed  from  the  floor  to  the  top. 
most  benches.  The  people  could  not  bear  the  heat  of  tin*  cliurrh. 
In  the  circus  they  would  sit  bareheaded  to  be  broiled.  Tht‘v  madr 
all  manner  of  excuses  for  not  attending  worship,  but  old  and  vount' 
Hocked  to  the  amphithcatrt*.  Numerous  are  the  allusions  in  Cluvses- 
tom’s  homilies  to  the  corrupt  state  of  society,  riiougli  it  is  not 
always  clear  how  far  he  intended  his  description  to  applv  to  tliOM* 
who  heard  him,  and  though  allowances  must  be  maile  for  tln‘  cxai;- 
geration  of  rhetoric,  and  the  flights  of  zeal  in  an  imaginative, 
ehupicnt,  and  earnest  preacher  like  Chrysostom,  one  receives  from 
his  sermons  a  very  unfavourahle  impression  of  the  state  of  Antioch 
and  Constantinople.  It  is  remarkabh*  that  fourteen  out  of  the 
twtmty-one  homilies  on  the  statues,  preached  at  Antioch,  conclude 
with  exhortations  against  the  use  of  oaths  and  common  swearing. 
Chrysostom  was  more  popular  than  (irt‘gory.  His  tmergy,  as  well 
ns  his  oHlet',  made  him  at  Constantinople  a  sort  of  spiritual  tribune 
of  the  p(‘oph*.  rh(*y  came,  especially  on  festal  days,  to  lu'ar  this 
preacher  of  tht‘  ‘  gohlen  mouth  ’ — this  doshua  of  the  (jlret'k  orators, 
who  stayv'd  tin*  sun  of  ehntuence  from  going  down  a  whole  dav. 
l*iekpock(‘ts  avaih'd  th(‘m.s(*lves  of  tin*  [)ress  to  ply  their  trade;  and 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  the  auditors  generally,  as  though 
in  a  theatrt*,  cla[)[H*d  tln‘ir  hands  ami  waved  tlu‘ir  handkerchiefs  in 
ap|)lause  of  the  orator’s  ap]>eal.  J5y  this  means,  also,  after  the 
manner  of  a  modern  (*ncore,  the  admirers  of  the  hisho[)  sought  to 
])rolong  the  (‘iitertainment.  Not  that  he  ap|)rov(*d  of  this  sort  of 
coimm‘ndat  ion,  but  severely  condemned  it;  yet  it  wt)nld  aj^pear  that 
his  rebukes  only  provoked  a  repetition  of  tin*  light-hcarteil  olfciice. 
Ladit's  came  to  ln‘ar  him  in  gilded  chariots,  drawn  by  muh's  richly 
caparisoin*d,  and  allendi'd  by  eunuchs  and  slav(‘s.  'fhey  were  dressed 
in  tunics  of  silver  and  gold,  and  were  adorned  with  costly  jewels, 
their  roh(*s  displaying  Christian  scent's  wrought  in  embroidery. 

“The  eonfusitui  in  the  place  of  worship,  at  times,  lapudlcd  the 
hubbub  of  the  bath.  Cdiat,  joke,  witty  n'partce,  mingh'd  with 
laughtt'r,  went  on,  even  during  prayer-time  ;  and  the  orator  sarcasti¬ 
cally  told  his  congregation,  that  if  they  wished  to  talk  of  trade  or 
the  army,  tlu'ir  families  or  the  nation,  there*  was  greater  treedom 
for  them  in  the  church  than  in  the  market,  the  court,  or  the  doctors 
sht>p.  \Vt>e  to  any  unpopular  preacher  who  ‘  supplied’  for  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  for  he  was  pretty  sure  to  be  hooted  out  of  the  pidpit. 
such  was  the  eharacter  of  the  people  who  came  to  the  coimminion, 
especially  on  Easter-day,  that  among  them  were  those  who  practised 
augury,  who  us<*d  incantations  and  charms,  who  were  addicted  to 
fornication,  adultery,  and  drunkenness,  to  say'  nothing  ot  envy  and 
wrangling,  malignity  and  avarice.  The  chief  ollices  of  the  chureh 
had  become  saleable,  and  other  evils  were  rampant  for  want  ot  a 
power  of  discipline  to  repress  them.  In  the  streets,  the  Christian  ot 
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rink  nii-'lit  !»'  swo  "  mo  vants  carrvmR  lascos  before  )nni,  wbili  a 
,rse  ivas  led  at  Ills  beela  in  state.  On  liorsebaek,  or  lolling  in  his 
,..,rri-i->e  lie  lia.l  also  bis  waiting-iiieii  to  elear  the  way,  as  tliongh  lie 
lumbri’nit  the  whole  ,.o, .illation  to  flight-' no  wolf  or  l.oii  so 
nnsoeiahle  ’  as  he.  Ksi.eeially  does  the  preaeher  deseaiit  on  the 
hmirv  of’  his  hearers  in  the  matter  of  shoes,  that  part  ot  dress  being 
.•osilv  ill  the  extreme;  and  as  some  seemed  afraid  to  touch  the  imye- 
nient  lest  thev  should  soil  things  so  precious,  the  ].reaeher  hlniitly 
•nlvised  iheir'wearers  to  hang  them  round  their  necks,  or  put  tlieiii 
on  their  Inaids.  With  the  foppery  abroad  there  was  gluttony  at 
home  and  it  is  terrible  to  read  t'hrysostom’s  iiiveetives  against  the 
eonnnon  indulgeiiee  of  this  vice.  Weddings  were  seasons  ot  dissipa- 
lion  and  revelry  ;  theatrical  singers  and  daiieers  being  hired  nr  the 
oceasion.  'I'liere  the  ladies  parlienlarly  endeayoiired  to  set  oil  t  heir 
ehaniis  with  eosmeties ;  in  general,  too,  paint  was  in  abundant 
reiinisition  In  th.'  fair  sex,  till  their  eyebrows  were  ‘  b  aek  as  kettles, 
their  numlhs  ‘like  hears’  stained  with  blood,’  and  their  cheeks 
dusted  like  ‘  whitened  tombs.’ 

*'  Into  the  iiniermosl  secrets  of  home-life  does  the  great  preacher 
lead  us,  showing  us  mistresses  beatitig  their'  maids,  striiipiiig  atid 
biiuliiii;  lluMii  to  the  bed-post.  And  I’urtlier,  we  hear  bow  religions 
wivf.s, 111  the  fourth  eenturv,  could  upbraitl  their  untortunate  hus¬ 
bands  as  cowards  and  dolts*  because  they  did  not  ^et  money,  while 
some  neij^hbour  was  rollin’;  in  riches,  thus  enahlinj;  his  spouse  to 
wear  jewels,  to  have  ht‘r  ])air  ot  white  mules,  and  ride  throuj;!!  the 
eitv  w  ith  troops  of  eiinuelis  and  slaves.” 


AVe  earnestly  hope  that  many  of  our  younj^or  men,  who  arc 
too  wearii'il  witli  business  when  the  tlay  is  over  to  leel  at  all 
disposi‘d  to  read  a  dry  history  like  Mosheim  s,  or  a  yolnminons 
one  like  Neanders,  will  avail  tliemselves  of  Air.  Stoughton  s 
iiiti'rest ing  pages.  AVc  are  greatly  mistaken  it  they  do  not  find 
that  he  has  invest'd  the  subject  with  a  laseinatioii  such  as  th('\ 
had  never  dreamed  eould  belong  to  it. 

AVhile  the  mere  attractiveness  of  (1mrch  liistory  has  always 
a])peart‘d  to  us  far  greatt'r  than  can  ever  Ixdong  to  the  history 
of  dynast i('s,  battles,  and  ])olitieal  ])arlies,  we  are  sure  that  to^ 
tlu‘  health  of  our  religious  life  and  the  breadth  and  nobleness  ol 
our  theologv,  the  earnest  study  ol  tlie  woiiderlul  sturv  told  in 
these  pages  must  be  eminently  lavourable. 
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^nartcrln  JuDirtu  of  Jnurifaii  JJitrratiirf. 


Tub  variety  of  books  constantly  issuinpj  from  the  American  press 
evinces  the  wide  range  of  topics  which  tlie  literature  of  that 
country  now  embraces.  Among  the  more  recent  works,  we  notice 
the  following: — 

Storrs’s  “Constitution  of  the  Human  Soul”*  is  a  thoughtful 
and  ingenious  work  on  an  abstruse  and  dillicult  subject  called  forth 
bv  the  following  circumstance.  The  late  Augustus  Graham  gave 
nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute  —  founded 
to  promote  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  mechanics- 
ana  of  this  donation,  the  interest  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  is  to  bo 
ajipropriated  to  Sunday  evening  lectures  on  the  “  Bower,  AVisdoin, 
and  (ioodiiess  of  (irod,”  as  manifested  in  his  works. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  the  first  course  of  lectures  delivered 
under  the  provision  of  the  donor’s  will.  “It  was  necessary  to  the 
purpose  ot  the  lecturer,  and  of  the  directors,  that  the  circle  of 
themes  embraced  in  psychology,  should,  in  some  measure,  be  treated 
in  six  discourses.  At  the  same  time,  these  discourses  were  designed 
to  leave  special  religious  impressions  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
heard  them.”  The  theme  which  the  author  has  s(*lected  is  the 
“  Human  Soul” — the  noblest  work  of  God;  and  it  is  elucidatial  in 
a  popular  as  well  ns  religious  manner.  The  lirst  lecture  is  on  the 
soul,  ns  endowed  w  ith  personal  life.  The  second  is  on  the  soul,  as 
endowed  with  facultit‘s  of  knowledge,  perception,  reflection,  judg¬ 
ment,  reason,  imagination,  and  memory.  The  third  is  on  the  soul, 
as  endowed  w  ith  faculties  for  virtue — the  “  intelligent  and  voluntary 
obedience  to  the  perfect  moral  law,  ordained  by  tin*  Divine  Author 
for  his  spiritual  creation.”  One  of  these  faculties.  Dr.  Storr 
di'scrihes  as  the  moral  sense,  “  which  intuitively  perceives  the  reality 
of  virtue,  its  dignity  and  beauty,  and  its  j)roper  authority  over 
human  action — a  faculty  which  makes  the  j)ropcr  subject  of  virtiions 
appeals,  and  upon  which,  as  a  basis,  all  moral  instruction  and  culti¬ 
vation  imiy  go  forward.”  Another  of  these  powers  is  “the  faculty 
of  analysis,  or  moral  judgment ;  the  power  of  discerning  to  what 
the  law  of  righteousness  applies,  and  of  learning  fnun  instruction,  if 
not  discovering  by  our  own  induction,  its  total  and  exact  extent.” 
The  fourth  h'cture  considers  the  human  soul  as  furnished  with  “the 
central  faculties  of  the  will,  and  the  judgment”  for  beneficent 
operation.  The  soul  has  control  over  the  body;  “the  fork,  the 
knife,  the  graver,  the  spade,  are  merely  steel  fingers,  iron  hands 
accumulating  and  prolonging  the  energy  of  these  members;  the 
rudder  which  the  hand  holds,  is  in  etVect  that  hand  itself,  enlarged 


‘  Tlu*  Constitutiim  of  the  Human  Soul  :  Six  Lectures,  delivered  at  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  N.Y.  By  Uichanl  S.  Storrs,  D.U,  Up.  338,  8vo, 

York.  1857. 
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anil  shielded  from  the  wasli  of  tlie  waves.”  The  fifth  is  on  the  soul, 
as  prepared  for  happiness.  “  Each  motion  of  its  faculties,  wliile 
iwtiiig  according  to  the  law  impressed  on  them,  becomes  the 
source  of  a  distinct  pleasure.”  The  last  lecture  is  on  the  soul,  as 
endowed  with  faculties  for  immortal  progress.  It  has  “the  intuition 
of  certain  ideas,  which  it  cannot  comprehend  and  measure  in  the 
present  world,  to  which  it  instinctively  looks  to  investigate  in  the 
future,  and  in  the  mastery  of  which  must  be  the  highest  enjoyment.” 
The  volume  contains  a  large  amount  of  matter,  generally  well- 
arranged,  and  animated  with  an  elevated  moral  and  religious  feeling. 
The  style  is  elaborate,  and  the  illustrations  varied  and  ample.  The 
lectures  will  interest  a  much  wider  circle  than  that  for  w  hose  par¬ 
ticular  instruction  they  were  prepared. 

Wainwright’s  “Sermons”*  is  a  posthumous  work,  the  contents 
being  selected  from  a  large  number  of  manuscripts,  left  by  the 
author  just  as  they  w’ere  w’ritten  tor  the  service  of  his  own  pulpit# 
These  sermons  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  doctrines  and 
pulpit  eloquence  of  one  of  the  best  preachers  of  the  American  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  They  are  chaste  in  style,  elevated  in  thought,  practical, 
and  persuasive.  The  volume  comprises,  among  others,  discourses  on 
the  following  important  subjects:  A  Plea  for  INlissions;  Inequalities 
of  Wealth  the  Ordinance  of  Ood ;  the  Confessing  or  Denying  of 
Christ;  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard;  the  Fruits  of  the  Lord’s 
Chastening  ;  the  Power  of  Christ’s  Kesurrection  ;  our  Responsibility 
for  our  Faith;  the  Death  of  the  Righteous;  the  Inlluence  of  Divine 
Grace.  Such  was  the  high  reputation  acquired  by  Ihshop  Wain- 
wright,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine,  that  the  University  of  Oxford 
conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law',  in 


1852.  We  desire  to  give  our  readers  a  com])rehensive  and  im])artial 
account  of  the  theological  literature  of  difierent  denominations  in 
the  United  States;  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  endorse 
evervthing  in  the  works  we  review’. 


A  theological  work,  novel  and  bold  in  its  criticisms,  appears  to 
have  excited  considerable  attention  among  biblical  scholars  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  entitled  “Yahveh  Christ;  or,  the  Memorial 
Name,”*'’  and  the  design  of  this  volume  is  to  show^  that  the  world 
has  hitherto  laboured  under  a  mistake,  respecting  the  Hebrew  word 
given  as  “  Jehovah  ”  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  author  attempts 
to  prove  that  “  Jehovah  ”  having  been  deprived  of  its  true  vowels, 
through  a  superstition  of  the  Jews,  is  not  Jehovah,  but  Yahveh; 
that  it  is  not  properly  rendered  (self-existence),  but  means 

He  who  will  he,  or  come  ;  that  it  is  the  great  Messiah’s  name  of  the 


’  A  Memorial  Volume  :  Thirty-four  ScrmoiiH.  Ry  the  Right  Rev.  .Jonathan 
Mayhew  WaiimTight,  1 ).!).,  D.C.L.,  Rrovisioiial  RiHho]i  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York.  Kditc<l  by  his  Widow.  R|>.  8vo.  New  York.  IS.'id. 

*  Yahveh  Christ;  or,  the  Memorial  Name.  By  Alexander  MaeWhorter.  With 
an  Intro<luctory  Letter  hy  N.  W.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Dw’ight  Rrofenaor  of  Didactic 
Theology,  in  Yale  Theological  Seminary.  Pp.  179,  16mo.  Boston.  London: 
8.  Low,  Sou,  &  Co.  1857. 
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Old  Testament,  and  there  represents  the  same  Divine  person,  who 
afterwards  apjjeared  under  the  name  of  “Christ.”  He  undertakes 
to  prove,  in  short,  that  the  “  Jehovah  ”  of  the  Old  Testament,  aiul 
the  “  Christ  ”  of  the  New,  are  one  and  the  same  bein^.  AVe  give 
the  contents  of  the  work,  for  the  benefit  of  our  clerical  readers  and 
others,  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  of  this  little  treatise, 
but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  investigate  the  correctness  of 
the  writer’s  conclusions.  The  author  affirms  that  the  name  Yahveh, 
or  “Jehovah,”  represented  the  expectation  of  the  world  ;  that  this 
expectation  began  in  the  promise  made  to  Eve,  and  received  a  name, 
Yahveh^  “  lie  who  will  be  ;”  that  this  name  was  applied  by  Eve  to 
her  firstborn,  was  transferred  to  God,  invoked  by  the  Patriarchs, 
allirmed  to  Moses,  proclaimed  by  the  Prophets,  completed  in  CItrisf. 
in  his  introductory  letter  to  the  work,  Dr.  Taylor  says:  “The 
argument  is  altogether  new  and  original  ;  and  if  valid,  proves  what 
many  of  the  ablest  theologians  have  believed,  without  resting  their 
belief  upon  grounds  so  thoroughly  exegetical.  It  raises  a  (jiiestion 
to  bo  met  wherever  the  ilible  is  read — a  question  in  respect  to  a 
fjict,  which  it  would  seem,  if  not  admitted,  must  at  least  bt*  contro¬ 
verted.  If  the  view  here  taken  is  erroneous,  it  is  too  plausihle  to 
ho  passed  over  with  indifference  by  the  friends  of  truth  ;  if  true,  it 
is  of  unmeasured  importance  to  the  church  and  the  world. 

Professor  SchafV’s  “Germany;  its  Universities,  Theology,  and 
Religion,”*  is  a  work  which  will  be  found  instructive,  both  to  the 
scholar  and  general  read(‘r.  The  author  possessed  unusual  advan¬ 
tages  for  giving  us  these  interesting  views  of  German  life  and 
character  in  relation  to  education  and  theology,  having  a  thorough 
aetpiaintance  with  the  persons  and  things  described.  In  the  first 
])art  of  the  work.  Dr.  Schaff  ])resents  us  with  graphic  sketches  of 
the  history  and  organization  of  some  of  the  principal  German  uni¬ 
versities,  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  German  life.  In  the  second 
part,  he  discusses  the  condition  of  Church  and  State,  the  dilferent 
theological  and  religious  views  prevalent  in  Germany,  and  their 
history  and  tendency  ;  and  in  the  third,  he  introduces  us  to  many  of 
the  most  eminent  German  divines  of  the  age.  Tlie  book  is  re]>letc 
with  evidences  of  acute  observation  and  indefatigable  industrv. 

The  intellectual  activity  of  American  authors  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  religion  is  manifest ;  but  we  must  now*  pass  from  these 
to  works  of  general  literature.  Elliott’s  “  New  England  History”^ 
is  rich  in  facts  which  are  novel,  interesting,  and  important.  New 
England  is  a  name  that  was  given  by  Charles  I.  to  that  part  of 


*  OorniAny  :  its  Universitios,  Theology,  and  Religion ;  with  Sketches  of  Neander, 
()lshau8»*n,  Khrard,  Muller,  Tholuck,  Hengstenlx'rg,  Nitzch,  Ullinan,  aiul  other 
distinguisheii  liennan  Divines  of  the  age.  Ry  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  Professor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  Mei'cersburg,  Pennsylvania.  Pp.  418,  12mo.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  1857. 

*  The  New  England  History,  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent  by  the 
Northmen,  a.d.  USC,  to  the  period  when  the  Colonies  Declared  their  Independence, 
A.n.  1776.  Ry  Charles  W.  Elliott.  In  Two  Vols.,  pp.  4711.  492.  «vo.  New 
York.  1857. 
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North  America,  lyinpf  between  forty  and  fortv-eiu[ht  degrees  from 
north  to  south,  and  extending  across  tlu»  main  land  from  sea  to  sea, 
'Phis  name  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
country  lying  east  of  New  York,  and  now  includes  the  States  of 
Maine,*  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Alassachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
(\mnecticut.  The  governments  of  the  New  England  colonies  W’ere 
charter-governments  ;  the  government  and  ownership  of  the  country 
were  vested  in  the  colonists,  while  in  the  other  American  colonies,  they 
were  in  the  crown  or  proprietors,  and  the  government  was  vested  in 
the  former,  while  the  property  of  the  colony  was  in  the  latter. 
'Phe  New  England  colonists  were  Puritans,  whose  characters  have 
been  often  censured  and  applauded  with  little  discrimination. 
Vague  and  false  impressions  are  now"  happily  giving  way  to  more 
accurate  and  impartial  accounts.  The  inhabitants  of  New  England 
arc,  by  the  other  states,  familiarly  called  Yankees,  which  name,  in 
Europe,  is  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
jwobably  derived  from  a  corrupt  Indian  pronunciation  of  the  word 
KiujUah,  whom  the  natives  called  Ycugccti,  In  the  volumes  before 
us,  Mr.  Elliott  has  given  the  history  of  New  England,  from  its 
settlement  in  l(>2(t,  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, — and  the 
picture  which  he  presents  of  this  eventful  p(*riod  is  full  of  life  and 
interest.  The  author  selects  the  most  important  incidents,  seizing 
the  characteristic  traits  of  men  and  manners,  and  reproducing  them 
in  a  style  j)i(/u(tnf  and  animating.  The  curious  reader  will  be 
pleased  with  the  chapter  on  the  early  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere, — a  fact  lirst  made*  known  by  the  publication 
of  the  “  Vinlandia  Antiejua,”  of  the  celebrated  Torfams,  in  1705. 
TorHens  proved,  from  existing  Icelandic  MSS.,  that  America  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  even  attempted  to  be  colonized,  by  his  enterprising  coun¬ 
trymen,  at  theend  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuries, 
and  the  descriptions  transmitted  to  us  alPord  proof  that  they  landed 
on  what  are  now’  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Elliott  h  as  given  an  impartial  and  discriminating 
view'  of  the  theological  controversies  which  have  arisen  in  New 
iUgland,  but  he  sometimes  deviates  from  the  province  of  the 
historian,  to  express  his  own  opinions,  which  appear  to  us  not  always 
sound.  There  is  sometimes,  also,  a  want  of  that  dignilied  tone 
which  should  pervade  such  a  w’ork.  AVith  these  exceptions,  wo 
consider  it  a  most  valuable  tribute  to  N(*w  l^higland  history. 

Airs.  Kirkland,  in  her  Memoirs  of  Washington,”®  has  presented 
us  with  an  attractive  picture  of  the  personal  and  private  character 
of  the  Father  of  his  Vountry.  The  elaborate  “  Life  of  Washington,” 
by  .Judge  Alarshall,  in  5  vols.,  8vo.,  will  always  be  consulted,  as  the 
highest  authority,  for  its  im[)artiality,  lidelity,  and  truth.  Hut  it  is 
more  remarkabh*  for  its  history  of  that  eventful  period,  and  its  rich 
uiaterials,  than  for  its  literary  merits.  It  wants  the  vividness,  the 
picturesque  sketches,  and  lively  details,  which  are  necessary  to  make 


*  Memoirs  of  WiisLiiigton.  13v  Mrs.  M.  Kirkland.  Pn.  51C,  12mo.  New 
'ork.  1857. 
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a  work  like  iSIrs.  Kirkland’s  interestin<T  to  the  general  reader.  Xot- 
withstanding  two  other  able  lives  of  this  great  man,  which  have 
bt*en  written  by  Sparks  and  Irving,  there  is  still  room  for  the  present 
volume,  in  which  the  reader  will  see  the  military  hero  at  home 
rather  than  in  the  camp  and  cabinet.  Mrs.  Kirkland,  the  authoress 
is  w  idely  and  favourably  known  as  an  accomplished  writer,  bv  her 
“  Forest  Life,”  “  A  New  Home,”  and  “Western  (lleanings,”~works 
which  present  us  with  original  and  amusing  tales,  illustrative  of 
Western  life.  She  excels  in  graphic  description  and  accurate  per¬ 
ception  of  chanu*ter.  Although  the  present  volume  claims  no  rival- 
ship  with  the  established  classics  in  this  department  of  American 
biography,  yet  the  delineation  of  the  personal  habits  and  familiar 
traits  of  Washington’s  character,  and  the  variety  of  incidents  ami 
anecdotes  recorded,  will  render  it  a  source  of  gratification  alike  to 

young  and  old.  Our  limits  will  permit  only  a  single  extract, _ the 

portrait  the  authoress  has  drawn  of  Washington’s  ladv  will  esjmci- 
ally  interest  our  fair  readers:  “.Mrs.  Washington’s  arrival  in  camj) 
was  the  signal  for  that  of  otluT  ollicers’  wives,  and  caused  a  great 
cimnge  in  the  face  of  things.  Even  the  Oeneral  had  become  ratluT 
unpopular  with  some  membtTs  of  the  Massachusetts  (Jeneral  Court, 
because  he  seemed  unsocial,  and  more  absorbed  in  the  great 
concerns  of  his  otHce  than  was  consisttmt  with  the  attritions  due  to 


those  important  functionaries.  Hut  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Washington, 
in  the  ‘ chariot-and-four,’  and  its  gay  ‘scarlet  and  white  liveries,’  was 
like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  physical  and  moral,  and  soon  set  all  right 
again.  She  took  her  place  as  head  of  something  like  a  little  vice¬ 
regal  court,  whose  invitations  were  accepted  as  honours,  and  whose 

Iiersonal  civilities  of  speech  and  manner  smoothed  the  most  frowning 
)rows,  and  silenced  the  most  inimical  tongues  of  those  w  ho  reccivcil 
these  favours.  As  to  those  who  did  not,  we  have  no  n'cord  of  their 
opinions;  but  it  would  be  safe  to  conclude  that  they  did  not  enter¬ 
tain  an  etjually  high  ojiinion  of  General  Washington’s  character  ami 
talents,  or  of  Mrs.  Washington’s  affability  and  simple  grace  uf 
manner,  with  that  of  the  favoured  few'.  The  lady-in-chief  had 
accustomed  to  entertain  company,  and  knew'  how  to  do  it  well.  IShe 
fulfilled  the  Hiblc  idea  of  a  good  wife,  looking  well  to  the  wavs  of 
her  household.  Her  dinners  were  not,  perhaps,  in  the  French  taste, 
but  she  always  offered  the  best  that  could  be  had,  and  never 
considered  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  attend  to  all  the  duties  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  plain,  but  liberal  hosj)itality.  The  company  at  head-quarters 
spoke  well  of  her  conver.-iatiou,  w  Inch,  although  not  abundant,  wa« 
yet  pertinent  and  sensible.  She  could  dexterously  avoid  a  political 
point,  when  any  guest  was  indiscreet  enough  to  set  a  trap  for  her 
opinion ;  and  she  was  etpially  capable  of  giving  advice  to  the 
younger  ladies,  whom  she  always  exhorted  to  industry  and  frii* 
gality.”  '  ^ 

Dr.  Hlake  s  “  Biographical  Dictionary  possesses  great  merit, 

A  HiogrnphicAl  Dictionary  :  comprising  a  Smnmaiy  Account  of  the  Livc.s  of 
the  Moat  i>utinguiaLeil  Uei'sous  of  all  Ages,  Nations,  and  I’rofessiouH ;  iucluJiug 
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and  will  lu*  val liable  to  the  general  reader  as  a  book  of  reference, 
'fhe  first  edition  appeared  in  1835,  and  it  has  now  reached  the  thir¬ 
teenth.  Dr.  Blake  is  not  one  of  those  persons  who  are  disposed  to 
shrink  from  labour,  and  the  results  of  his  industry,  care,  and  fidelity, 
in  the  work  before  us,  are  manifest.  In  American  and  (lermau 
names,  the  biography  is  rich  and  full,  and  for  ordinary  purposes  of 
eonsullation,  sufficient.  At  the  close  of  the  volume  there  is  added  a 
catalogue  of  nearly  tw’o  hundred  works,  in  the  Latin,  English, 
French,  Italian,  and  (xerman  languages,  relating  to  biography  and 
literary  history,  which  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  scholar. 

An  essential  service  has  been  rendered  to  American  literature  by 
the  publication  of  the  late  Professor  Channing’s  “  Lectures  on 
Khetoric  and  Oratory.”*  Professor  Channing’s  reputation  as  an 
eminent  scholar  extended  far  beyond  the  academical  lecture-room, 
lie  was  one  of  the  early  conductors  of  the  North  American  Review^ 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  ])agi*s.  Harvard  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  jjL.D.,  in  1S17.  His  labours,  as 
Professor  of  Khetoric  and  Oratorv,  were  ably  and  faithfully  per¬ 
formed  for  thirty-two  years,  until  Ins  resignation  in  1851.  In  the 
volume  before  us  he  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  topics 
discussed ;  and  the  lectures  are  rich  in  thought,  severe  and  classical 
in  style,  and  marked  by  an  acute  and  discriminating"  judgment.  The 
following  are  the  subjects:  The  Orator  and  his  'Pimes ;  (leneral 
View  of  Khetoric ;  Demonstrative  Oratory;  Deliberative  Oratory; 
Judicial  Oratory  ;  the  Advocate  and  the  Debater;  Eloquence  of  tlie 
Pulpit;  Literary  Tribunals;  Forms  of  Criticism;  a  VVriter’s  lh*e- 
jiaration ;  Habits  of  Keading  ;  a  Writer’s  Habits;  the  Study  of  our 
own  Language ;  Clearness  of  Expression  and  Thought ;  Using 
Words  for  Ornament;  and  Permanent  Literary  Fame.  We  have 
here  a  large  amount  of  information,  in  a  clear  and  condens(‘d  form, 
upon  two  important  branches  of  education,  which  should  have  the 
tirst  place  among  the  studies  preparatory  to  active  life. 

Central  America  has  lately  attracted  a  large  shart*  of  public  notice, 
and  jiartieularly  that  portion  called  IVicaragua,  which  has  been  the 
theatre  of  W^ilker’s  late ‘‘ Filibustering ”  expedition.  Our  readers 
who  desire  to  make  themselves  more  acipiainted  with  that  country,  will 
tind  Scpiicr’s  “  Nicaragua’”''  an  instructive  work,  d’he  author  visited 
Mearagua,  as  an  accredited  Envoy  of  the  United  States,  which 
enabled  him  to  examine  the  country  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices.  The  tvork  contains  more  valuable  information  respecting 
that  interesting  region  than  any  w^e  have  seen.  The  author  is  a  man 


more  than  T wo  Thousand  Articles  of  American  Riogra[)hy.  Ily  the  Rev.  John 
U^Blake,  D.D.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Pp.  8vo.  Philadelphia.  IS.'iG. 

la'ctures  Read  to  the  Seniors  in  Harvard  (%)llege.  Ry  Edward  T.  Channing, 
late  Roylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  With  a  Biographical  Notice, 
Pana,  Jun.  B(*ston.  18.0G. 

Nicaragua:  its  People,  Scenery.  Monuments,  and  the  Projjosed  Inter-Oceanic 
,^**^‘*  ith  numerous  original  Maps  and  Illustrations.  By  E.  Q.  Squier,  late 
>harg«i  d’Aftaires  of  the  United  States  to  the  Republics  of  Central  America.  In 
Two  Vols.  New  York. 
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of  Ifjinuiig  and  strong  sense,  and  he  presents  ns  witli  a  striking 
picture  of  its  people,  scenery,  and  monuments, — painting  manners 
aud  nature  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  Central  America  is  n  inark- 
able  in  respect  to  its  geographical  position,  connecting  tlu*  two 
grand  divisions  of  the  continent — the  northern  and  the  southern 
hemispheres, — its  ports  open  to  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  east,  and  to 
Polynesia,  Asia,  and  Australia,  on  the  west.  In  its  physical  aspect 
and  configuration  of  surface,  it  is  an  epitome  of  all  other  countries, 
and  possesses  every  variety  of  climate.  From  the  period  of  tlic 
discovery  of  America,  in  the  liftt‘enth  century,  new  states  haw 
gradually  sprung  into  vigorous  existence.  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
(fuateinala  embraced  the  principal  provinces  of  (luatemala,  Hon¬ 
duras,  San  Salvador,  >iicaragua,  and  Costa  Kica.  These  threw  otf 
their  allegiance  to  Spain  in  1821,  assumed  the  rank  of  sovercii;n 
states,  and  subs^npiently  united  in  a  confederacy,  called  the 
“  Ui*puhlic  of  Central  America.”  In  consecjuence  of  internal  divi¬ 
sions,  this  compact  was  practically  dissolved  in  18110,  since  which  time 
the  several  states  have  exercised  their  original  sovereign  powers  as 
distinct  republics.  Nicaragua  comprises  tlie  territory  which  per¬ 
tained  to  it  as  a  province,  and  has  an  area  of  about  50, (KH)  scpiare 
miles.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1522,  and  the  next 
year  its  principality,  Eeon,  was  founded  by  lli'rnandez  de  Cordova, 
the  coiupieror  of  the  country  and  the  founder  of  (iranada.  The 
population  of  Nicaragua  is  2(38,0(K),  thus  divided  ;  Whites,  J10,()00; 
Negroes,  10,000;  Indians,  84,0CK) ;  Mixed,  105,000.  If  our  spare 
admitted,  we  might  give  interesting  extracts  from  the  author’s 
account  of  its  aboriginal  monuments,  which  have  been  hitherto  but 
imperfectly  exuminetl  and  described. 

Every  work  directed  against  slavery  wliich  reaches  us  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  must  be  hailed  with  delight  by  all 
Christian  philanthropists  in  both  countries.  ACe  rejoice  that  the 
oppoiu'iits  of  slavery  are  not  discouraged,  but  that  a  host  of  frei- 
iiien  are  standing  up  to  arrest  its  progress,  to  rescue  the  derritorie.s 
from  its  grasj),  and  to  blot  the  plague-spot  from  the  land.  Its  evils, 
in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view  ,  have  been  ofttm  and  eloquently 
exposed.  Hut  there  are  many  men,  whose  consciences  are  seared, 
and  cannot  be  reached  by  such  arguments.  We  are,  theretore, 
gratitied  to  meet  w  ith  a  work  producing  additional  reasons  for  the 
nunoval  of  this  giant  evil,  w  hich  may  operate  upon  the  minds  ol 
those  who  cannot  be  intluenced  by  higher  motives.  A  small  volume, 
entitled  “  The  North  and  the  ISouih,”*^  contains  a  large  mass  ot  facts, 
show  ing  the  advantages  of  freedom,  and  the  disadvantages  of  slavery, 
as  it  regards  the  material  interests  and  general  iirogress  of  a  nation.  It 
appears  to  be  carefully  compiled  from  ollicial  documents  ot  the  general 
government,  and  the  calculations  are,  for  the  most  j)art,  based  on  He 


The  North  aiui  the  South  :  a  Statistical  View’  of  the  (’oiidition  of  the 
Slave  States.  By  Henry  Chacti,  A.M.,  and  Charles  W.  Sanborn,  M.I>. 
piled  from  Oftlciul  Documents.  12iuo.  Boston.  1850.  Loudon  :  Sampson  Low, 
Soil,  A  Co. 
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Bow’s  “Compendium  of  the  Census  of  IS50.”  The  object  of  the  work 
is  to  compare  the  condition  of  free  and  slave  states,  as  to  territory, 
population,  popular  representation,  agriculture,  manufactures,  com¬ 
merce,  real  and  personal  estate,  the  press,  education,  and  religion. 
We  select  a  few  facts  of  great  importance,  which  should  awaken  the 
attention  of  all  thoughtful  minds.  In  extent  of  territt)ry,  the lifteen 
slave  states  have  a  decided  superiority  over  the  sixteen  free  states, 
for  they  embrace  an  area  of  more  than  851, (MX)  square  miles,  while 
the  free  states,  including  California,  possess  little  more  tlian  ()12,(KKI, 
or  less  than  the  former  by  nearly  2  t(),(XK)  square  miles.  The  territory 
of  the  former  is  also  naturally  more  fertile  and  productive,  and 
eminently  favourable  to  agriculture.  In  1790,  the  po[)uhitiou  of 
the  slave  states  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  free;  and  they  were 
admitted  to  possess  more  wealth,  and,  from  their  natural  advantages, 
the  fairest  prospects  of  futurt*  advancement.  Their  present  con¬ 
dition  gives  a  statistical  result  very  dilferent  from  that  which  was 
originally  anticipated.  The  entire  population  of  the  slave  states  at 
the  present  time  is  leas  than  1 1,(KH),000,  while  the  entire  [)opulatioii 
of  the  free  states  is  nearly  1(),(K)0,IH)0.  The  increase  of  population, 
from  Is  10  to  1850,  is  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  greater  in  the  free 
than  in  the  slave  states.  Another  fact  of  great  interest,  is  the 
increasing  ratio  of  the  slave  to  the  free  po[)ulation.  In  17J)0,  the 
number  of  slaves  in  the  present  slavehohling  states,  was  057,527, 
and  in  1850,  there  were  over  3,000,000;  being  almost  one-third  of 
the  entire  poj)ulation  of  the  slave  states.  In  the  department  of 
agriculture — the  {)eeuliar  province  of  tlie  South — tin?  following 
result  appears  from  the  “Census  Compendium,”  of  l)e  Bow,  for  the 
ywir  ending  June,  1850  The  North,  with  half  as  much  land  under 
cultivation,  and  two-thirds  as  many  persons  engaged  in  fartning, 
produces  two  hundred  and  iwenty-seven  millions  of  dollarn  worth  of 
agricultural  products  in  u  year  more  than  the  South  ;  twice  as  much 
on  an  acre  ;  and  more  than  double  the  amount  per  head  for  every 
person  engaged  in  farming.  The  lands  of  the  South  an^  (h'clining  in 
value,  and  large  tracts,  once  fertile,  are  now  d(‘serted  from  their 
barrenness.  This  is  the  curse  which  slavery  brings  upon  the  soil  by 
engendering  a  contempt  for  labour.  The  value  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  North  is  more  than  twenty  times  that  of  the  South  ;  and  its 
tonnage,  built  in  1855,  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  much  as 
the  Soutli.  We  meet  with  the  same  disparity  in  the  two  sections 
of  the  Union,  if  w  e  pass  from  commerce  and  industry  to  (*d neat  ion. 
The  public  schools  of  the  Nortli  number  (32,133,  and  contain 
2,770,000  pupils.  Those  of  the  South  are  18,507  in  numlxn*,  and 
their  pupils  are  581,8(31,  being  nearly  five  pupils  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter.  The  native  white  population  in  the  South  w  ho 
cannot  read  and  write,  amounts  to  403,020,  while  the  native  white 
population,  in  the  same  condition  in  the  North,  including  those  born 
of  foreign  |)arents,  is  only  32,008.  The  number  of  minisWrs 
educated  in  the  Northern  colleges,  is  10,702,  and  in  the  Southern, 
— a  ratio  of  fourteen  to  one,  although  the  colleges  of  the  South 
are  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  North.  The  press  in  every 
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country  is  considered  a  preat  national  power.  In  1850,  the  number 
of  papers  published  in  the  North  was  1,700;  in  the  Soutli,  7oi- 
while  the  circulation  in  the  North  was  4,200,708;  in  tlu*  South  it 
was  only  782,45;i,  or  over  five  in  the  free,  to  one  in  tlu*  slave  states. 
The  facts  which  we  have  cited  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
without  altering  the  general  rt*sult ;  but  we  briefly  advert  to  the 
relative  statistics  of  religion  in  the  two  sections.  The  amount  eon- 
tributed  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone,  for  the  supjiort  of 
missions,  is  greater  than  in  all  the  slave  states  ;  while  the  sum  con- 
tributed  in  the  State  of  Ne\v  York,  both  for  the  ir.issionarv  and 
Bible  cause,  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  all  the  territoi-y  of  slaverv. 
The  valu(‘  of  church  property  of  all  denominations  in  tlu*  free  states, 
compan*d  with  the  slave  states,  is  in  a  ratio  of  more  tlian  tliree  to 
one, — the  churches  in  New  York  being  equal  in  value  to  tliose  of  tlu* 
fifteen  slave  states.  Here,  then,  are  demonstrative  facts  ;  and  until 
the  natural  laws  of  Ood’s  providential  government  of  the  world  are 
reversed,  so  that  a  good  tree  shall  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  the  system 
«>f  slavery  must  be  pronounced  a  blight  and  a  curse  to  every  civilized 
nation. 


Viriff  Poticfs. 


(lUMi’SKH  or  OUR  Ukavenlt  Home;  or,  the  Destiny  of  the  Olorified.  By  the 
Rev.  Edwin  Davies.  Loudon  :  Ward  &  Co,  185t>. 

'fills  neat  little  volume  is  designed  to  bring  before  Christians  both 
what  they  may  expect  after  death,  and  how  they  should  expect  it. 
liujuirit's  of  this  kind  should  always  be  instituted  in  the  most  tender 
manner.  The  Bible  reveals,  with  great  distinctness,  certain  facts, 
lumring  on  our  future  state.  But  whenever  we  attempt  to  go  beyond 
them,  and  to  render  more  definite  what  God,  for  purposes  known  to 
Himself,  has  left  very  general,  we  only  weaken  the  scrijitural  declara¬ 
tions,  and  detract  from  their  force  and  beauty.  There  an*,  indeed, 
cerlain  postulatt*s,  we  would  almost  call  them,  which  give  firmness  ^ 
and  comfort  to  our  conceptions  of  the  future  world.  Among  these  j 
we  may  rt'ckon  the  idea  of  a  local  habitation  after  death,  of  mutual 
recognition,  of  employment,  itc.  What  else  would  be  purely 
shadowy  and  dim,  assumes  definite  outlines  and  more  of  certainty^ 
because  more  of  distinctness,  when  viewed  in  this  manner.  Mr.  , 
Davies’s  book  refers  to  most  points  connected  with  this  Subject,  and 
it  we  cannot  always  agree  in  his  conclusions  we  perceive,  at  least, 
that  he  has  thought  and  read  a  good  deal  in  connexion  with  it.  Ih^ 
quotations  from  other  writers  are  generally  ajit,  although  there  is 
iiHi  much  of  poetry  introduced,  at  least  for  our  taste.  Theri*  is,  how¬ 
ever,  too  much  attempt  at  “fine  writing,”  too  many  figures,  images. 

On  such  a  subject  w  e  desiderate  above  all  “  plainness  of  speech, 
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calm,  humble,  and  reverential  dealinor.  It  seems  to  us  iiiconjjruous 
when  trt'atiiij'  of  the  glory  “  which  eye  has  not  seen,  nor  car  heard, 
and  which  has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,”  to  deck  the 
theme  with  a  garlanil  of  rhetorical  tlowers.  We  hope  the  author 
will  take  these  remarks  in  good  part,  and  avoid  a  tendency  which, 
however  common,  is  erroneous,  and  cannot  possibly  add  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  his  book,  while  it  must  detract  from  it  in  the  eyes  of  all 
who  seriously  consider  its  nature. 

A  Plain  Man’s  Examination  of  Popeuy  :  Showinp^  tlic  Duty  of  a  Protestant 
I'eople  in  Iteferenoe  to  Holigious  Liberty  and  Protestant  Security.  London  : 
tloulston  A  Stonenian. 

Evkrv  one  who  has  entertained  a  w  ish  of  putting  into  the  hands  of 
others  a  plain  book  on  a  controverted  point,  must  have  felt  that 
somehow  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  readable  manuals  on  almost 
(‘very  theological  subject.  A  concise,  popular  statement,  ecpially  free 
from  scientific  or  purely  tlu'ologieal  t(*rminology,  but  especially 
devoid  of  bitterness,  is  indeed  a  rarity.  Wt*  do  not  exactly  say,  that 
“a  plain  man  ”  has  furnislu'd  this  desideratum  with  reference  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  controversy,  but  his  production  is  likely  to  prove 
useful  from  its  manly  common-sense,  and  its  plain,  popular  form. 
AVe  can  recommend  it  for  use  and  distribution. 

ANn-TiiKisM  :  its  Moral  aiul  Pliilosophical  lilindnesa  in  a  Worhl  of  Uoalities.  Hy 
P.  JI.  Loudon  :  .ludd  tSt  (ilass.  1850. 

ACk  have  randy  perused  a  more  interesting,  or  a  better  execut(*d 
treatise,  considering  its  size  and  pretensions.  The  author,  a  man  in 
business,  who  has  often  met  with  young  men,  more  or  less  perjilexed 
by  the  cavils  of  atheists,  has  penned  this  little  trt*atise  on  the  basis 
of  Dr.  Cdialmers's  “  Lecture's  on  Natural  Theology,”  in  order  to 
furnish  them  with  a  ready  answer.  He  has  executed  his  task  in  no 
ordinary  manner ;  we  both  like  his  style,  and  have  bet'ii  the  better 
of  his  facts  and  his  reasoning.  Manifestly,  he  has  read  to  purpose; 
his  facts  and  (juotations  are  all  well  selected  and  well  put;  the 
reasoning  is  clear  and  conclusive,  and  the  style  pure  and  elegant. 
The  author  has  produced  a  “readable”  and  useful  book,  which 
should  be  largely  circulated  among  young  men.  We  hojie  to  meet 
him  again  in  the  fields  of  literature;  there  is  ample  room  and  work 
for  thoughtful  and  devout  men,  especially  among  that  class  to  which 
he  has  a(ldressed  himself. 

Bigotry:  A  Satire,  in  Huditmistic  Verso.  Ity  the  Author  of  “  UudimentH  of 
Curvilineiir  Design,”  &c.  London  :  Cfuirlos  HjiHolden.  185d. 

AVk  confess  we  like  the  title  of  this  little  publication  less  than  the 
book  itself.  AVe  dislike  bigotry,  satires,  and  JImhbrastic  verse 
severally,  but  most  of  all  jointly.  Jt  would  scarcely  have  been 
possible  for  the  author  to  have  succeeded  in  his  task.  Digotry  is  an 
evil  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  a  satire,  or  in  lludibrastic  verse; 
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bolides  satires  and  Hudibrastic  verse  require  very  peculiar  talents. 
However,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  the  versification  is  p^enerallv 
pleasin«»,  that  the  auhject  is  treated  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  that  the 
lollies,  esjH'cially  of  Itomanisin  and  Puseyism,  are  exposed  holdlv,  but 
not  unpleasantly,  far  less  wdth  the  coarseness  which  sometimes  dis¬ 
figures  attempts  at  Hudibrastic  verse.  More  than  this  we  cannot 
say,  except  that  we  hope  that  bipotry  and  hunibu"  may  some  dav  be 
set  before  the  church  and  the  world,  w  ith  the  vigour  and  earnestness 
which,  unfortunately,  the  subject  demands. 


Sermons  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter:  Chapters  II.  and  III.  By  H.  F. 

Kolilbi  iiggo,  D.I).  Second  Edition.  Tninslate*!  from  the  German.  Londoo; 

Partridge  &  Co.  18.')6. 

Sermons  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  :  Chapter  TV.  Ry  H.  F.  Kohlhrilgge, 

D.|).  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author.  Translated  from  the 

German.  London  ;  l*artridge  &  Co.  18.5C. 

We  have  rarely  perused  more  thorough  or  satisfactory  expositions  of 
Scripture  than  those  contained  in  Dr.  Kohlbriigge’s  Sermons.  From 
the  “  Biographical  Sketch”  prefixed  to  one  of  tin*  volumes  (by  Mr. 
von  dt‘r  Heydt),  we  learn  that  Dr.  Kohlbriigge  has  b(*en  called  to 
sutler  for  the  truth.  Originally  destined  for  the  Dutch  Clmrcli,  it 
si'ems  that  his  faithful  teaeliing  had  exposed  him  to  a  series  of  petty 
annoyances,  which  prevented  his  labouring  in  connexion  with  the 
(‘stablished  church  in  that  country.  The  provision  made  for  him, 
nn(h*r  circninstanees  of  diiliculty,  reminds  us  of  passages  in  the  life 
of  Mr.  Midler,  of  Bristol.  He  is  at  present  the  settled  jiastor  of  a 
Dutch  Reformed  C'hureh  at  Klherfeld,  in  Prussia.  Tlie  volumes  ot 
SiTinons  before  us,  are  specimens  of  his  ordinary  teaching,  and  are 
tavourably  distinguished  by  thorough  soundness,  luminous  thought, 
scriptural  exjiosition,  and  more  of  intellectual  suhstanee  than 
generally  falls  to  the  share  of  (terman  sermons,  'fhere  is,  however, 
little  that  is  distinctive  or  peculiarly  attractive  about  them.  A  con* 
grt'gation  w  hich  enjoys  such  ministrations,  shows  considerable  reli¬ 
gious  advancenumt,  and  it  must  be  taken  ns  a  token  for  good  that 
preachers  of  Dr.  Kohlbriigge’s  cast  are  relished  in  (Germany. 


UEi.ioiors  Experience  :  its  Commencement,  Progress,  and  (’onsnmniation. 
Desi'iihed  in  Eighteen  Discourst's  by  John  Petty.  London  :  Alexander 
Heylin.  IS.**!). 


AN  E  have  rarely  read  sermons  which  breathe  more  simplicity  and 
sinci'rily  than  those  before  us.  Of  course,  we  shall  not  he  expected 
to  t'xprcss  our  agreement  w  ilh  all  their  doctrinal  pi'culiaritics.  But>M* 
arc  bound  to  add  that  these  are  not  obtruded,  and  that  the  volume 
may  sately  he  perused  for  edification  by  all  sections  of  the  i  hureh. 
It  really  docs  one’s  heart  good  in  these  days  of  religions  tw islednci*’'- 
ot  atleetation,  and  unreality,  to  listen  to  a  man  who  has  the  cause  of 
his  Master  at  heart ;  w  ho  labours  earnestly  for  the  conversion  of  souls, 
and  who  in  plain,  but  all  the  more  forcible,  terms  expounds  the 
gri'at  truths  ot  the  (lospel.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  luini^l^’*^ 
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mav  lu'  useful.  He  may  either  bnuf^  the  vast  resources  of  his 
learniiij?,  or  the  powerful  (leduetions  of  a  fine  intellect,  to  bear  on  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel ;  or  else,  in  native  simplicity,  he  may 
hicitllv,  j)ointe(lly,  and  allectionately  urij^e  upon  his  h(‘arers  the 
i;n‘at  facts  connected  with  the  vicarious  work  of  Christ,  and  the 
sanctification  of  the  church  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit.  In  the 
former  case  we  have  intellectual,  in  the  latter,  heart  theoloji^y. 

ly  do  we  prize  the  one,  and  all  important  do  we  hold  it,  that  there 
should  be  a  basis  of  intellectuality  in  all  Christian  teaching  ;  but 
along  with  this,  we  are  sufliciently  pupils  of  Neander  to  love  the 
pectoral  theology,  ns  he  styled  it.  Mr.  Petty’s  labours  deserve  every 
enconragenient,  and  we  shall  be  truly  gladdened  in  hearing  that  this 
excellent  and  useful  volume  has  found  the  extensive  circidation  which 
it  deserves  both  within  and  bevond  his  own  denomination.  Oidv  one 
fault  have  we  to  find  with  our  author — in  which  he  will  have  tew 
imitators — he  is  by  far  too  modest :  he  pleads  in  excuse  of  supposed 
failings,  pr(‘ssing  official  engagtunents  and  an  affection  of  the  chest, 
lie  needs  no  apology.  Critical  and  hypercritical,  as  we  fear  our 
duties  have  made  us,  we  can  only  wish  that  many  of  the  portentous- 
looking  volumes  with  which  the  public  and  we  are  are  burdened, 
font  aim'd,  w  e  shall  not  say  one  tithe  of  the  trutli  and  sense,  but  even 
of  the  unstudied  and  natural  elegance  which  only  conviction  and 
earnest lu'ss  can  impart. 


Ir.MiV,  AS  I  HAW  IT  :  F.'ictH  and  IinpressioiiH.  By  W.  S.  Edw’ards.  London  :  Ju<ld 

&  (ikiSH.  IS.'it). 

fins  little  volinne  seems  to  be  the  production  of  an  earnest  man. 
Hut  this  we  fi'ar  is  all  we  can  say  in  favour  of  it.  His  facts  may  be 
facts,  but  his  im|)rcssions  do  not  impress  us.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  how  a  man  can  visit  I  taly,  and  not  bring  more  of  enthusiasm 
thence.  The  mere  idea  of  it  would  inspire  even  a  critic  ;  but  here 
we  have  nothing  but  trite  observation  and  commonplaces. 


Tin:  Bruxisn  Family.  A  Prize  Tale.  Glasgow  :  Scottish  TenijKjrance  I^eagne. 

18."»7. 

^oMKTiMK  last  summer,  the  directors  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 
heague  olferi'd  two  ])rizes,  one  of  <€50,  and  tin*  other  of  .€25,  for  the 
host  Temperance  tales.  The  volume  before  us  is  that  w  hich  carried 
the  palm.  In  gimeral,  w’e  have  a  strong  conviction  that  prize  essays 
and  prize  tales  do  not  belong  to  the  most  favounnl  intellectual  pro¬ 
ductions.  At  any  rate  it  ai'cords  with  our  knowledge,  that  neither 
the  h(*st  productions  are  thus  eliciti'd,  nor  is  geiuTous  and  honest 
inquiry  promoted  by  calling  forth  interested  advocates.  In  the 
present  case  there  was  this  additional  difficulty,  that  the  wliole  tale 
was  to  turn  on  the  'IVmpt'rance  question,  and  hence  could  only 
present  one  phase  of  life.  That,  under  such  disadvantageous  circum- 
'^tances,  the  authoress — for  we  believe  it  is  a  lady— should  have 
f‘ucceed(‘d  in  writing,  not  only  a  relatively,  hut  an  absolutely 
interesting  book,  redounds  not  a  little  to  her  honour  Throughout  it 
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is  most  f^raplnc  and  fascinating  ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  tliat  ii>  our 
own  ease,  the  feeliiij^s  outran  the  judgment,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  we  could  place  the  (question  impartially  before  our  iniiul  so  a> 
to  arrive  at  a  dispassionate  verdict.  AVithout  anticipating  our 
rt'aders,  and  so  destroying  the  charm  of  the  story,  we  may  mention 
that  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine  are  connected  with  the  trade  il 
is  called,  but  see  the  evil  of  it,  and  renounce  all  its  unhalloNNcd  gains. 
Jlesides  sketching  th(‘  Temperance  part  of  her  tale,  we  have  admirable 
portraitures  of  a  certain  kind  of  religiosity  which  makes  the  intellect 
orthodox,  but  leaves  the  heart  dead.  ATith  reference  to  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  tale,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  exception.  The  features 
are  distinctly  and  admirably  cliiselled, — each  person  acts  throughout 
consistently  with  his  or  her  character.  The  merits  of  the  tale  are 
considerable,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  W('  are  not  committed  to  all  its  views.  Pr(d)ahly  the  hv>\ 
description  is  that  of  Annie’s  death,  which  reminded  us  of  a  well- 
known  article  in  the  Household  Words, 


Duraule  Kiciirs  :  being  Memorials  of  the  late  Sarah  Susann.ah  Perry,  of  Mel- 
IxMinio,  Australia.  Eilittnl  by  Rev,  A.  J.  I’erry,  R.A.  London:  Partritlge 
AC«».  18r>7. 

This  little  book  consists  mainly  of  the  poems,  diary,  and  cor¬ 
respondence  of  an  intelligent  Christian  lady,  who  left  England  tor 
Australia  in  lS5d,  and  has  already  been  lying  for  more  than  a  year  iu 
the  cemetery  at  Alelbourne.  A  short  memoir  is  prefixed,  written  bv 
a  lady  who  knew  and  loved  her  well.  Airs.  Perry’s  friends  will  read 
these  Alemorials  of  her  with  deep  interest,  and  even  strangers  will 
find  in  them  indications  of  more  than  usual  mental  activity  and 
moral  liveliness. 


OoTTHOLn’s  Kmiu.ems.  Ry  Christian  Scrivci*.  Translated  by  Rev.  Robert  Meiizios. 

Kd  inburgh.  1S57. 

(^nuisTiAN  SriMVKU,  the  author  of  this  book  of  I'hnblems,  was  horn 
in  1(121),  and  died  in  1(>1>3.  He  was  a  very  eminent  ])r(‘acher  during 
his  life,  and  since  his  death  has  exerted,  by  means  of  this  admirable 
book,  an  influence  over  the  d(*vout  people  of  (lennany  analogous  to 
that  of  PaxtiT  and  Hervt'?  in  bhigland  bv  means  of  the  “  Saints’  Ever- 
lasting  Rest”  and  the  “  Meditations  ”  Let  our  readers  look  at  the 
third  Emblem,  and  consider  whether  they  would  not  like  to  n‘ad  the 
rest :  “  One  mild  w  inter  day,  some  hoys  had  made  a  snow -hall,  and 
rolled  it  ahmg  until  it  had  grown  too  large  and  heavv  for  them  to 
move.  Here,  said  (lottludd,  we  have  an  agreeable  emblem  of  human 
cares.  These  are  often  little  ami  insignificant,  but  we  magnify  them 
by  impatience  and  unbelief  till  they  become  greater  than  we  can  bear. 
Many  a  one  keeps  night  and  dav  revolving  his  trouble  in  his  mind  to 
no  better  purpose  tlnin  the.se  boys.  All  thev  accomplish  by  their 
pains  is  to  set  up  for  those  who  pass  a  sign  that  children  have  been 
at  play,  and  he  gains  nothing  by  his  but  a  head  more  confused  and  a 
heart  more  sorrowful  than  before.  AVe  are  often  reluctant  to  give 
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God  the  honour  of  carin"  for  us,  and,  as  if  He  were  drowsy  or  negli¬ 
gent,  otfer  to  assist  11  is  wisdom  by  our  folly.  J^ut  we  thereby  lose 
nitiier  than  gain.  Besides,  what  a  high  olfenee  it  is,  if,  when  He 
opens  the  bosom  of  1 1  is  compassion,  and  bids  us  boldly  cast  all  onr 
cares  into  it,  we  treat  Him  with  distrust!  IVly  God!  Thou  hast 
formed  the  eye,  and  shalt  Thou  not  see  ?  Thou  hast  planted  the 
«*ar,  and  shalt  Thou  not  hear?  Thou  hast  made  the  heart,  and  shalt 
Thou  not  take  thought  ?  I  will  roll  my  trouble  no  farther  than  to 
Thee,  or,  if  that  be  beyond  my  might,  I  will  admit  Thee  into  my 
heart,  and  show  Thee  there  what  is  too  heavy  for  me  ;  Thou  wilt 
then  know,  though  1  may  not,  by  what  means  it  may  be  removed.” 


Thk  Night-Side  of  TjONDON.  By  J.  K.  liitchie,  Author  of  tho  “  London  Pulpit," 
Ac.  London  :  Twoedie. 

AVe  have  kept  Mr.  Ritchie’s  book  lying  on  our  table,  hoping  that  we 
might  find  an  opportunity  for  making  it  the  basis  of  an  article  on 
the  fearful  evils  which  it  discloses.  We  must  be  satisfied,  however, 
for  the  present  with  recommending  all  onr  readers  who  are  anxious 
to  promote  the  social  and  moral  regeneration  of  our  gri'at  cities  to 
read  it  carefully  ;  and  to  remember  while  they  read  that  Jjondon  does 
not  stand  alone,  but  that  all  onr  larger  towns  are  cursed  with 
abominations  such  as  these  which  Mr.  Ritchie  has  so  vigorously  and 
effect ual  1  v  descr i bed. 


Christian  Faitu  and  the  Atonement:  Sermons  preached  before  the  ITnivcrHity 
of  Oxfonl  in  reterenee  to  the  Views  publislied  by  Mr.  Jowett  and  others.  J?y 
Dr.  Pusey,  the  liishop  of  Oxford,  &e.  Oxford  :  J.  H.  A  J.  Parker.  1856. 

We  have  been  waiting  ])atiently  for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Jowett’s 
second  edition  of  his  “Commentary  on  the  h]pistles  of  Paul,”  intmid- 
ing  to  include  in  one  article  a  notice  of  the  protests  uttered  by 
various  theological  parties  against  his  very  remarkable  book.  These 
Sermons,  however,  have  been  so  long  on  our  table,  and  are  so  well 
worth  reading,  that  we  cannot  delay  any  longer  recommending  thtun 
very  earnestly  to  all  our  theological  readers.  We  postpone  a  more* 
detailed  criticism  until  we  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
modifications  of  thought  or  expression  Air.  Jowett  has  been  induced 
to  make  by  the  fiery  criticism  to  which  his  Commentary  has  been 
subjected. 


tiFTKEN  Sermons,  by  Bishop  Butler.  With  Notes,  Ac.,  by  the  Uev.  Uol)ert 
Carmichael,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Longnnuis  &  Co.  1856. 

This  is  a  handsome  and  very  useful  edition  of  Butler’s  “Sermons.” 
^Ir.  Carmielmel  has  done  his  work  carefully  and  well.  The  notes 
are  just  what  an  intelligent  student  would  eare  to  have;  and  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  useful  even  to  those  who  know  the 
I^Tiiioiis”  well  already.  We  confidently  expect  that  this  edition 
the  standard  one  in  our  colleges.  One  recommendation 
^1  it  IS,  that  the  margin  is  broad  enough  to  receive  as  many  refe- 
rt  iices  and  observations  as  the  must  diligent  reader  is  likely  to  make. 
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Law?*  from  Hkaven  for  Lifk  oif  E'xRTn  :  IlliiHtrations  of  tlie  Book  of  rpiverln?. 

By  the  K<*v.  William  A  mot.  :  Nelson  Sc  Sons. 

Tins  is  a  vigorous,  practical,  useful  book.  Arnot  has  studied 

the  hook  of  Proverbs  iu  the  streets  and  the  market-place,  ns  well  as 
in  his  library,  and  has  looked  into  the  Timfs  as  often  as  into  the 
lexicon,  in  order  to  i;et  at  its  meaning.  A  little  more  repose  in  the 
style,  an  occasional  interrujdion  of  the  pi'rpetual  flash  and  tire,  would 
have  bet*n  welcome  to  ourselves;  but,  pt'rhaps  most  of  Mr.  A  mot’s 
readers  will  like  his  book  the  better  on  account  of  what  we  feel  to  be 
almost  its  only  blemish. 


Qcikt  Horns.  By  the  Rev.  John  Pulsfonl,  of  Hull.  Edinburgh  :  T.  C.  Jack. 

1'iMs  will  he  a  very  welcome  book  to  many  quiet,  thonc^htful,  spiritual 
pt'ople ;  and  in  these  noisy  days  we  cannot  do  our  rc'nders  a  Ixdter 
service  than  to  recommend  to  them  devotional  hooks  of  a  really 
healthy  character.  There  is  a  peculiarity  and  quaintness  in  Mr. 
Pulsfonl’s  manner  of  thought  which  will  only  make  his  book  the 
more  acceptable  to  very  many  minds. 


Tiir.  Stchknt’s  (Iirbon.  By  William  Smith,  LTi.D.  Lomlon  :  Mumiy.  18r»7. 

Tiii.s  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ahridgnumts  of  our  standard  his¬ 
torians,  to  be  published  hy  Mr.  ^lurray.  Hume,  Jhihertson,  and 
Kussell  are  to  follow.  The  principle  which  Dr.  Smith  has  followed 
must  secure  the  approbation  of  all  who  have  any  practical  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  necessities  he  has  endeavoured  to  meet.  He  says: 
“  I  have  treated  briefly,  and  occasionally  omitted  entirely,  many 
circumstances  of  inferior  imjmrtance ;  and  1  have  thus  gained  sj)aee 
for  narrating  at  length,  and  sometimes  as  fully  as  in  the  original 
work,  those  grand  events  which  have  influenced  the  history  of  the 
world.”  W(*  have  compared  several  passages  of  the  ahridginent 
with  the  original,  and  bear  our  cordial  t(‘stimony  to  the  success 
with  which  this  principle  has  been  carried  out.  The  work  is  hand¬ 
somely  printed  and  handsomely  illustrated,  and  cannot  fail,  we 
slu»uld  imagine,  to  achieve  a  great  success. 


Tmk  (Joon  Oi.n  Timf^*  :  a  Tale  of  Auvergne.  By  tlie  Author  of  “Mary  INtwell." 

Loudon  :  Hall  k  Virtue. 

Tuts  is  a  story  of  the  Huguenots,  written  with  the  simplicity  and 
vividness  w  Inch  characterize  the  works  of  this  authoress.  1 1  is  ndVesh- 
ing  thus  to  be  carried  in  imaginatitui  out  of  our  own  t  very-day  lifo 
into  that  *>f  the  French  peasantry  in  the  sixteenth  century, — it  docs 
us  g*H»d  to  sympathize  with  their  j)rivations  and  dangcu’s.  Hut  the 
chict  value  of  the  tale  is  in  the  inttTcst  called  forth  bv  the  struggles 
and  sullcrings  of  the  H<*forming  party,  whose  toils  and  trials  are 
realized  by  the  reader,  awakening  in  his  mind  fresh  consciousness  of 
the  value  of  tlmse  truths  and  liberties,  which  were  not  to  all,  as  they 
now  appcjir  to  be  to  ourstdves,  inherited  tn*asures,  but  domains  w  hich 
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hjid  to  bo  roaoliitoly  fought  for,  inch  by  inch,  and  Indd  in  inoniontary 
tVnr  of  loss.  In  lliia  story  the  cbaraotcra  and  motives  of  tiie  opposinj^ 
Konianists  arc  treated  with  the  utmost  fairness  and  candour.  AVe 
cordially  recommend  the  book. 


Family  Fkaykks  fou  a  Foutnioht.  By  H.  N.  Cliampney.  London  :  Wortheini 
&  Mucintosh.  1867. 

Tiikkk  is  a  simplicity  about  tliese  Prayers  which  we  exeeedin^ly 
like;  and  they  are  short,  comprehensive,  and  varied.  The  writer 
h:is  not  forp;otten  to  include  prayer  lor  the  suet  ess  of  Christian 
missions,  Sabbath-schools,  and  other  enterprises  of  Christian  charity 
and  zeal ;  he  has  remembered  that  sickness  sometimes  enters  a  house  ; 
that  friends  come  and  ^o  ;  that  birth-days  occur  m'w  and  then  ;  that 
new  servants  join  the  family  circle,  and  old  ones  leave  it.  We  are 
(piite  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  amonpr  the  best  of  the  very 
nninerous  manuals  of  the  kind  now  before  the  public. 


The  PuiNcirLES  of  Ethics  accouuino  to  the  New  Testament,  (’ambridge  : 

Macmillan  &  Co. 

In  this  brochure  we  have  healthfulness  and  vigour,  devout  thouji;!!!- 
fulness,  closeness  of  reasoning^,  and  clearness  of  statement  and  of 
style.  Hut  the  author  has,  we  think,  carried  the  ])rinciple  of  con¬ 
densation  to  excess,  and  has  thus  bemi  prevented  from  everythin*^ 
hnt  the  briefest  possible  reference  to  the  tdahorate  systems  whose 
conclusions  are  set  aside,  as  well  as  from  that  measure  of  illustration, 
and  of  discursive,  though  perfectly  reh‘vant,  discussion,  which  in  such 
a  treatise  are  almost  essential.  In  two  or  thn'e  instances,  it  appears 
to  us  that  condensation  has  been  purchased  not  only  at  flu*  expense 
of  thorough  and  satisfactory  conclusiveness,  but  even  of  corrt'ctness. 
t'or  example,  in  page  t,  we  are  told  :  “  Moralists  have  considered  that 
(lod’s  will  is  not  revealed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  teach  the  (‘lernents 
of  right  and  wrong.  They  have  held  that  the  Hible  does  not  furnish 
axioms,  but  rather  examples  of  duty.  Though  its  rules  be  of  wide 
application,  it  reipiires  a  previous  knowledge*  of  natural  justice  to 
apply  them.”  ^’ow,  though  this  may  be  true  c*nough  of  some 
nioralists,  it  is  by  no  means  true  of  all — not  even  of  Hahw  himself, 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  author  leaves  us  to  suppose  In*  intends  it. 
Of  Butler,  especially  of  Wardlaw,  and  of  some  others,  it  is  pre¬ 
eminently  untnie.  The  book  consists  of  four  short  chapt(*rs — entitled 
severally:  Ethics  and  H(digion,The  Law  of  Nature,  Social  Ethics,  Con¬ 
science  ;  and  eontends  with  much  force  and  ing(‘nuity,  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  several  received  systems  of  morality  an?  es8(‘n- 
t tally  erroneous,  and  that  consistency  in  theory  can  be  allied  with 
the  highest  success  in  practice  only  by  obedience  to  that  law  which  is 
tin*  consummation  of  all  law,  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  liord  thy  (lod  w  ith 
all  thy  heart,  and  w  ith  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neigldiour  as  thyself.”  In  this  we  heartily 
concur,  though  we  still  attach  value  to  inferior  motives  and  to  some 
systems  from  wliose  principles  w’e  dissent,  because  we  believe  that 
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tlu*  motive  ami  principle  urged  by  our  autlior,  while  omnipotent  niul 
8Upreme  with  a  n^generate  man,  would  be  of  comparatively  litiK* 
weight,  if  not,  indeed,  totally  inapplicable  to  a  man  who  is  not 
regenerate,  hut  to  whom  other  principles  may  nevertheless  addre.vs 
themselves  with  power.  The  following  sentence,  from  page  (>2, 
induces  the  supposition  that  the  author  receives  the  dogma  of 
baptismal  regeneration  :  “  (tood  faith,  as  a  social  virtue,  is  lidelity  to 
the  pledge  of  our  baptism,  in  w  hich  we  were  made  members  of  Christ 
and  childrtMi  of  (lod and  the  want  of  any  qualifying  or  comple¬ 
mentary  sentence  looks  as  if  he  did  not  know  that  there  were  manv 
who  kept  “good  faith  ”  besides  those  who  come  under  the  privileged 
category  in  the  text.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  main 
object  of  the  author  is  accomplished  more  ably  and  more  satisfactorily 
bv  the  “Congregational  Lecture”  of  Dr.  Wardlaw’,  though  wc  also 
think  that  the  author  has  done  service  by  placing  Dr.  Wardlaw’s 
conclusion— arrived  at  independently,  and  probably  without  any 
acquaintance  with  the  valuable  work  referred  to — in  a  more  striking 
ligiit,  and  w  ith  more  palpable  bearings  on  every-day  life  and  thought. 


The  VocAncLAUY  of  rniLo.soiiiT,  Mfntal,  Moral,  ano  Mkiaphysical.  Hy 
NVillium  Fleming,  D.l).  London  and  (Jlasgow  :  Kiehard  Griffin  &  (N). 

A  DICTION  A  UY  of  the  language  of  Philosophy,  in  w  hich  the  meaning 
of  the  words  is  detined,  show  ing  the  derivations  of  the  words,  and 
the  manner  in  w  hich  thev  have  been  em])loyed.  ‘  The  idea  is  a  good 
om*,  and  is  cxtri'inely  well  carried  out.  Although  intended  primarily 
for  the  help  of  the  student,  the  book  will  be  found  to  be  a  very 
useful  one  upon  the  shelves  of  the  ordinary  reader. 


8rEEno:s  ok  F.minknt  Lritish  States.men.  London  and  Glasgow:  Hichard 
Griffin  A:  (’o. 

A  coi.i.K.cTioN  of  Speeches,  having  reference  to  some  of  the  suhjcTts 
which  have  chielly  claimed  the  attention  of  Parliament  since  the 
passing  of  the  J^eVorm  Ihll.  Macaulay,  and  O’Connell,  and  Sheil, 
on  Ireland  ;  tin*  present  Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  Prougham  on 
Negro  SlavtTv  ;  the  late  Earl  Spencer  on  the  Kt'iiewal  of  the  Ihmk 
CharttT ;  Mr.  Villiers  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  (\)rn  Laws;  liOrd 
Melbourne  and  the  Earl  of  Kipon  on  the  Penny  Postage  ;  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  on  the  Affairs  of  (ireece  ;  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  on  the  A\ar 
with  Russia  ; — forming  a  mass  of  praetical  eloquence  of  which  as 
Englishmen  we  have  reason  to  he  proud,  and  which  we  dare  say 
many  an  Englishman  w  ill  be  glad  to  see  in  this  accessible  shape. 


Garriku  By  Bfssie  llayiier  ParkcR.  London  :  (’hapnmn. 

This  volume  is  a  very  elegant  tribute  to  the  memorv  of  the  poet 
Shelley.  In  its  composition,  the  authoress  adopts  a  somewhat  sin¬ 
gular  plan :  she  personifies  the  noeCs  w  ife,  and  in  that  character 
describes  the  principal  scenes  and  events  of  his  short  life  in  a  series 
ot  extpiisite  poems.  The  vigour  and  ease  of  the  versification  are  not 
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tnore  striking?  than  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  the  sentiments. 
To  all  those  who  wish  that  the  “p;ood”  which  men  do  might  “live 
after  them,**  and  the  “  evil  **  be  “  interred,**  this  book  will  be  w  elcome. 


TuE  Five  Gateways  ok  Knowlkixie. 
Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


By  Geoi*ge  Wilson,  M.D.,  F.ll.S.E. 


This  little  work  treats  of  the  Senses  in  a  manner  at  once  elegant 
and  popular.  Some  parts  of  it,  Dr.  Wilson  informs  his  readers,  were 
delivered  as  a  Lecture  at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution, 
and  must,  we  think,  have  bi^en  heard  with  much  gratification.  The 
book  is  well  fitted  to  excite  in  the  reader*8  mind  a  desire  for  further 
iusiirlit  into  the  mechanism  of  the  human  frame. 


Self  and  Self -Sacui kick ;  or,  Nelly’s  Story.  By  Anna  Lisle.  London: 
OrcKHiibridge  &,  Sons. 

'fins  is  a  very  beauiiful  story,  with  characters  well-drawn,  scenery 
vividly  described,  and  interest  admirably  sustained  throughout. 
Tlie  tendency  of  the  volume  is  not  only  unexccj)tionablc,  but  excel¬ 
lent  in  a  C/hristian  point  of  view.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  b^ok  in 
which  the  best  and  highest  aim  w  as  so  manifest,  without  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  tale  being  at  all  lessened  bv  the  embodiment  of 
religious  principles. 


Patrick  (TBnipN;  or,  the  Power  of  Truth.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Weldon  Cliainpneys,  M.A.  London  :  Wertheiin  &  Macintoah. 

An  interesting  little  autobiography  of  an  Irish  Scripture-reader, 
giving  some  insight  into  the  mental  condition  of  the  Itoman  Catholic 
peasantry,  and  information  as  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
conversion,  and  as  to  the  means  by  w  hich  those  obstacles  may  bo 
overcome. 


London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

manner,  and  the 


Poetry  from  Life.  By  C.  M.  K. 

Tins  little  book  is  got  up  in  a  very  attractive 
contents  bring  no  disappointment.  The  poems  are  detached  ones, 
and  are  chaste  and  elegant.  Many  of  them  are  very  short,  and  might 
be  set  to  music  with  good  effect.  The  volume  is  evidently  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  refined  mind,  conversant  witli  and  delighting  in  our 
elder  poets  :  it  will  find  its  appropriate  class  of  readers. 


Texts  and  Hymns  selected  for  Children. 
Hamilton.  1857. 


By  H.  J.  Stiirge.  London : 


This  aristocrat ic-looking  volume  is  edited,  we  infer  from  the  preface, 
by  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  first  jiurt  consists  of 
tt‘xt8  of  Scripture  for  every  week  in  the  year,  one  page  being  allowed 
to  each  week,  but  the  number  of  passages  varying  from  one  to  five ; 
lor  what  reason  is  not  apparent.  The  hymns,  upwards  of  sixty, 
onsist  for  the  most  part,  of  compositions  with  which  we  have  long 
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brtMi  familiar,  bv  the  Tavlors,  \Vatti*,aiKl  Moiit^omerv.  For  ^rein.,^,1 
use  a  cheaper  form  would  be  desirable;  but  for  tlioae  persons  who 
can  indulge  iu  typographical  luxuries,  we  can  cordially  recomnuMul 
this  elegant  volume,  w  hich  is  very  creditable  to  the  provincial  jirt  ss 
(that  of  Messrs,  lludsou  &  Son,  of  Jlirmiughain)  from  which  it  is 
issued. 


DeW'Diioi's  kok  Si’Ki.Nci  Flowkr.s.  liy  Emily  Prentice.  Loudon  :  Ward  &  Co. 

Tins  pleasant  little  volume  of  poems  for  children  will  be  welcomed 
in  manv  homes;  they  are  simply  and  gracefully  written,  and  are  of 
unexce[)tionable  tendency,  all  of  them  imbued  more  or  less  with 
religit>us  feeling.  Mothers  who  have  seen  their  children  taken  from 
them  by  death,  will  find  here  many  little  pieces  well  fitted  to  soollie, 
and  to  reconcile  them  to  the  loss  of  their  treasures. 


Tuochi.ki)  Dkkvms:  lieing  Original  Pociuh.  Hy  John  Hautleigh.  Loudon: 

Sauudcrs  &  ( )th\v. 

\Vi:  might  .say  much  of  the  beauty  of  imagery  which  cliaracterizes 
these  poiMus,  as  well  as  of  tlie  mingled  sweetness  and  force  of 
sentiment  and  diction.  'Phe  strongest  feeling  excitial  by  tlieir 
perusal  is,  however,  sympathy  with  the  evidently  sorrowful  exj)e- 
riences  of  the  writer.  Personal  trials,  and  the  contemplation  of  lla; 
mournful  lot  of  the  multitudes,  have  given  a  tone  of  sadness  to  the 
volume,  by  whi«*h  it  gains  in  power  and  interest.  Mr.  llautleigli’s 
canie.st  searcliings  for  truth  do  not  appear  to  have  been  as  }et 
crowned  w  ith  entire  success  ;  we  cannot  but  express  our  hope,  that 
should  his  life  In*  prolonged,  the  “True  Light”  will  fully  rise  upon 
him,  and  his  gift  of  song  How  forth  in  gladder  and  richer  strain. 


Ka.ns.vs.  Py  Thomas  H.  Gladstone.  London  :  G.  Uoutlcdge  &  Co.  1857. 

Oru  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  the  admirable  letters  on  the 
condition  of  Kansas  which  appeared  in  tlie  Tinus  last  winter.  They 
revealed  a  pliase  of  .Vmerican  life  by  which  (juiet  ICnglish  people 
were  greatly  startled  and  confounded.  These  letters  are  r(‘prinled 
in  the  volunu*  Indore  us,  with  additions  and  corrections  by  the 
writer;  illustrations  are  added,  and  a  useful  map  of  the  territory. 
Mr.  (ihulstone’s  narrative  of  the  terrible  struggle  wbich  took  place 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  ISoG  is  founded  on  his  own  pt‘rs(»nal 
ob.servation.  lie  happened  to  be  in  the  West  when  the  conllict  was 
im|n*miiug.  and  resolved  to  watch  its  |)rogress,  and  learn  its  merits 
tor  himstdt.  lie  has  not  satitied  himsidf,  however,  with  detailing  the 
horrors  of  the  war  ;  but  has  given  a  mass  of  information,  which  will  be 
(npially  new  and  interesting  to  most  English  readers,  in  reference  to 
“stpialter  lite”  in  the  new  territories  of  the  United  States.  The 


biH)k  is  w  ritten  w  ith  great  spirit,  and  cannot  be  read  w  ithout  exciting 
profound  interest  iu  the  perils  which,  at  this  moment,  beset  the 
Americau  Republic. 
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Tilt  U.N'i’Rf>TF.cTEi) ;  or,  Fuets  in  Droosmaking  Life.  By  a  Di'easmaker.  London  : 
JSiiUipHou  Low  &.  Co.  1857. 

Tuk  writer  of  tills  little  book  declares,  that  nearly  every  incident 
rt'lated  in  it  ha[)pened  within  five  years,  and  in  two  of  the  most 
respectable  houses  in  London.  We  have  seldom  read  a  darker  or 
more  tragic  narrative  :  let  the  ladies  of  England  read  it,  and  consider 
how  the  cruel  sulferings  and  dreadful  temptations  of  their  poorer 
sisters  may  be  terminated. 


Mv  Parish  ;  or,  Tlie  Country  Parson’s  Visits  to  his  Poor.  By  the  Uev.  Biirton 
Buuchier,  A.M.  London:  J.  F.  Shaw.  1856. 

Tiik  volume  before  ns  contains  four  short  tales,  founded  upon  minis¬ 
terial  experience,  not  uninteresting,  although  the  style  is  somewhat 
tloriil  and  the  digressions  too  freipient.  The  practice  of  recording 
jRTsonal  experiences  is  eminently  useful,  and  we  are  sure  that  tales 
of  reality  might  not  only  prove  infinitely  more  usefid,  but  even  more 
interesting  than  those  of  fiction.  The  writer  of  religious  tales  has 
always  considerable  ilifliculties  to  contend  w  ith,  being  tempted  into 
lengthened  reflections  and  what  ajiproaches  sermonizing,  forgetful 
that  all  such  reflections  should  be  natural,  and  the  author  very  rarely 
appears  otherwise  than  as  narrator.  We  are  sure  that  the  want  of 
interest  attaching  to  many  religious  tales,  arises  either  from  the 
ultraism  of  the  characters  drawn,  or  else  from  the  hybrid  s[)ecles  of 
composition;  being  half  sermon,  half  story.  Separatidv  each  element 
is  good,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  unite  them.  Mr.  Houchier’s 
volume  is  not  free  from  these  defects,  but  will  afford  pleasant  and 
profitable  reading  both  to  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 


Uoodwon;  and  othku  Poems.  By  Alexander  Dewar.  Second  Edition.  London; 
Partridge  A  Co.  1857. 

Thesk  poems  have  chiefly  the  advocacy  of  the  Temperance  cause  for 
their  object,  and  are  well  meant  and  earnest.  We  shall  searctdy  be 
expected  to  say  more ;  but  we  enjoyed  the  address  to  I’orridge, 
believing  the  praise  given  to  that  most  popular  Scottish  dish 
destTved,  although  wo  state  this  rather  from  observation  than  ex¬ 
perience. 


Country  HosiarAi.iTiKs  ;  or,  Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt.  By  Catharine  Sinclair. 

(Run  and  Read  Library.)  London  :  Siinpkiu,  Marshall,  Co. 

Althouoii  this  is  not  ecjual  to  some  of  Miss  Catharini^  Sinclair’s 
tales,  “Country  II(»spitalities  ”  is  a  very  pleasant  and  entertaining 
book,  sparkling  w  ith  genuine  humour  and  good-nature.  Lnfortu- 
natelv  it  is  tietion,  although  her  characters  are  evidently  drawn  from 
real  life  ;  only,  if  we  may  bo  allow  ed  to  tind  exception,  the  good 
peoj)h‘  are  a  little  too  perfect,  at  least,  in  our  opinion.  Anything 
troni  Miss  Sinclair’s  pen  deserves  commendation,  and  we  congnilu- 
lute  the  proprietors  of  tlie  “  Kun  and  Kead  Library  ”  on  having 
secured  her  co-operation. 
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The  Foru  Crnt^rions;  or,  ChriHtianity  in  the  Militiry  Prufesriiou.  By  Rev.' 
James  Mc(iill.  (Jlasgow  :  David  Bryce.  1857. 

Tiik  little  volume  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  compatihilitv 
of  (^hristianitv  with  the  profession  of  arms,  and  contains  apimrentlv 
the  substance  of  four  sermons  on  the  “  Four  Centurions.”  The  dij. 
courses  breathe  an  admirable  spirit,  prove  soundness  of  faith,  and 
show  especially  also,  an  affectionate  n'gard  for  God’s  ancient  people. 


Ukads  of  Sermons  made  to  reach  the  Hearts  of  the  Peofle  Ry  a 

Moth«Hli«t  Prcjicher.  London  :  Jndd  &  Glass.  1857. 

Souk  /.ealous  advocate  of  lay-preachinj;  happened  to  meet  with  a 
manuscript  written  by  one  of  the  early  ^letbodist  preachers,  who  was 
lilterly  destitute  of  education,  and  containing;  the  outlines  of  his 
stTiuons:  in  this  volume  they  are  presented  for  the  admiration  and 
instruction  of  the  public  in  the  original  spelling,  which  is  original 
enough,  but  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the  elegance  of  the  tv})o- 
graphy.  We  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  proofs  of  remarkable 
power  in  the  “Outlines”  themselves,  and  fear  that  the  good  cause 
of  lay-preaching  w  ill  not  be  much  helped  by  their  publication. 


^>oohs  llrccibfb. 
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Cointneiitary  Wholly  HiblicAl.  Part  IX.  Uagster  &  Sons. 
lia^»ter‘s  Faritgravh  (Large- rniiti  liible  in  Separate  Ut>ok«.  Kzra,  Nebemiah,  Kather  ;  Kcvelation  ; 
the  Arte.  Map*.  liagf>tcr  &,  S<iua. 

Iloner'e  (Chan.)  Xevk-  nance  of  Heath  ;  and  other  Poems.  50  pp.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

Itradbuiy**  (S.  H  ,  “tiuallon”|  Yewdale,  and  Lyrical  Noten.  184  pp.  Houlhton  6:  Wright, 
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